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Looks like another winner in 
the Citation, stable 

Thunderstorms 
& Airlines 

How the pros 
deal with the 
big cells 









Sl(yhawl( to Regional Jet 




A young pilot's trip 
from CFI to airline pilot 




I jyeed. Power. Agility. 
'Tlie qualiiies that help a 
^gnipml — or a CEO — becmie 
fa wiinier arc the venj qualities 

Falcon 2000EX affords you. 
KSniall wonder our Falcon 2000- 
hscries jels have become the best 
hf'llino large cabin planes amcmg 
^corporate mid fractional owners. 
The 2000EX's ultra-s]Kicious cabin 
is library-quiet. 



Its S,800 nm ninge can lake yonjmrn Paiis 
to New York, Dubai to Ijondon or Sao Paulo 
to Miami at .SO Marli — against headwinds 
— and 'I (jixtil (Irnl fasicr on shoilerjlighls. 

And lu'iiinjis h'st oj'idl, you can enjoy all 
this cajxdrHity and comfort al a surprisinxfly 
low cost ofoperalian. 

So find out why a Falcon is the best 
designed l^'sl Imili, best flying business jet 
in the woi'ld 

Your charger aivaits. u^ww/nlconjet.com 
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Paul Boiuen photographed the Cessna 
Citation Sovereign /or our couer. 
The neu; Sovereign, the third one built, 
was /lying near Cessna's Wichita 
headquarters. Paul was flying in 
a Cessna 210 to photograph the 
Sovereign, and the excellent 
lou;-speed /lying qualities o/the neu; 
Citation made it easy to maintain 
formation with the piston single /or 
a dramatic series of pictures. 




Pilot Reports 




£2 Citation Sovereign — Cessna delivers the goods in this handsome midsize jet; it has a 
longer cabin and a 100 cubic foot heated external baggage compartment The Sover- 
eign can use the shortest runways, offers transcontinental range, has practically perfect 
brakes and cruises at a speed within a few knots of its competitors. By J. Mac McClellan 

78 From 172 to Regional Jet..lMaking the Transition — By improving your cre- 
dentials and working hard, the transition from flying the right seat of a Cessna 172 to 
piloting the Embraer Regional Jet can become a reality. By Amy Dodgen 

82 Piper Upgrades the iVIeridian — ^The Meridian has a new Meggitt Magic 1500 
autopilot system and an increased maximum takeoff weight — to 5,092 pounds — 
enabling it to carry more people and more stuff. By J. Mac McClellan 



Flying Safely 



72 Avoiding Thunderstorms Airlne Style — Storm avoidance tools vary greatly between 

GA airplanes and big jet airliners; know the difference. By Les Abend & Richard L Collins 
8fi On The Record — NTSB summary excerpts from a variety of GA accident reports. 
88 Aftermath — Ducking Under the Weather. By Peter Garrison 
106 I Learned About Flying From That— No. 759. By Peter E. Laurin 

Training 

53 Listen to the Warnings — Heed the warnings given by FSS weather briefers or friends 
prior to embarking on or continuing a flight; they just may save your life. By Jay Hopkins 
55 Flying Check Ride— Dave Hock and his Tiger. By Richard L Collins 



Flying Opinion 



9 Left Seat — The Market for Existing Airplanes. By J. Mac McClellan 
17 On Top — Weather Wizardry. By Richard L Collins 
92 Technicalities — Refugee from Compromise. By Peter Garrison 
94 Jumpseat — Borrowing a 757 for the Day. By Les Abend 
98 Flying Lessons— The Hours that Count By Lane Wallace 
1Q2 Gear Up— Things an Airliner Can Do that I Can't By Dick Karl 



Flying News & Notes 



27 Flying Mail — No sympathy for airline pilots; Pushing and pulling; Who's flying? 
33 Reporting Points— WAAS LPV approaches to debut; Personal locator beacon 

network operational; Bombardier Global 5000 makes public debut 
44 New Products — Airshow armchair; Elecfronic Encyclopedia. . .eViator's Bible 
46 Owner/Operator — Dassault Falcon Jet breaks ground on paint hangar 
49 Avionics — Major upgrades coming for Garmin 430, 530 navigators 
59 Calendar — Cooler Breezes at Last 
116 Countdown to Kitty Hawk — The Whopper Flying Machine 
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PASS Your Knowledge am 



Learn Faster and Have Fun— KING Com^ 




Here's What Computer-Based 
Training WiU Do for You: 

Learn with hundreds of 



AWARD-WINNING COMPUTER-BASED 
TRAINING COURSES 



bite-sized, full-screen 
video teaching segments 

Reinforce your learning 
with actual FAA test 
questions after each segment 

View all graphs or charts 
riglit on your computer screen 

Choose full video or text 
explanations ... or both 

Retake missed questions 
automatically 



• See your progress continuously 
with automatic tracking 

• Assess your strengths and 
weaknesses with intuitive reports 
and charts 

• Review FAA questions by subject area 
FAA knowledge code, questions 
missed, questions not yet answered, 

or in comoinations 

' Type in any word and find all FAA 
questions available containing 
that word 



Harness the full power of your computer. 

Dont be fooled by limited-function TV 
courses that merely "play" on a computer. 




\ Hying Magazine] 

Ff1ifnr<' Ch/ii 



Private Pilot magazine says ... 

"... extremely impressed... excellent orfftnization and 
presentation ... oiitstandingfeature of the DVD is its ability 
to Inick a student's study progress ... rounding out (King's) 
award-winning line of CD-ROMs and tideos. " 

Jennifer Baker, Executive Editor, ^ 

titUn I^MM.»f«.W«.A r«^# n^,,m^^^ MvatePHot marmot ^ 

KING Knowledge Test Courses — 
Computer-Based Training 

JL ^ _ ^ Private (DVD or CD-ROM) ^ 

to ^/tM Instrument (DVD or CD-ROM) W winner 

Cn ^ / Commercial (CD-ROM) 

/ ^ Instructor /FOI (CD-ROM) 

Prefer TV? All courses also available on DVD for TV or VHS...$179 
Helicopter supplement (add $30) 

KING Checkride Courses — 
Impress Your Examiner 

Relax! Pass your flight test the first time. Your video instructor ;uid 
iui actual FM examiner show you exactly how to demon.strate your 
knowledge ... and how to perform every aerial maneuver flawlessly, 
giving you that comfortable "inside edge!" 

Jou 'll Know What to Expect 

From the oral to each maneuver — ^you'll come away 
totally confident. Along with your thorough video 
jM c paration, you'll get your own copy of the Practical 
Tcsi Standards booklet — ^which gives you the checklists 
you need ... and outhnes precisely what your F.\A 
examiner expects you to perform and/or explain. You'll 
understand the questions and the tasks. Best of all, you'll be 
confident you'll ace your checkride because you've been through it all before. 

Private, Instrument, Commercial or CFI DVD $99 

(Also available In VHS...$79) 





With Our Famoi 



4> If not completely satisfied, return 
4- If you fail your FAA test within o 
back — ^AND you keep the course! 

4" Always up-to-date! The FAA can i 
any time. Only KING guarante 



KING Special 
Advanced Courses- 
Master Complex Flying 



• GPS From A to Z 

• Complete Jeppesen 



• Multi-Engine 

• B727 Systems 
Chart Review . Military Comp. 

DVD $99 

All courses also available on VHS.....$79 
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Flight Tests ... Guaranteed! 



iter-Based Training on DVD or CD-RONl 

YOUR BEST BUY! 

Get 4 Take-Off Courses FREE! 

Buy both your Knowledge Test Course 
AND Checkride Course and get 4 single-subject 
Take-Off Courses FREE ... up to a $196 value! 



KING Single-Subject Take-Off Courses- 
Sharpen Your Knowledge 







f DVD or CD-ROM $49 

VHS $29 



For a complete listing of 
MIVG Take-Ofi Courses, 
call or visit our website. 



Takeoffs and Landings 
Made Easy 

VFR Cmss-Country Flying 
Communications 
Complete Airspace Review 
IFR With Confidence 
Taming Stalls & Spins 
Night Flying 



• Navigation From A toZ 

• Surviving Your Most Feared 
Emergencies 

• Surviving Systems Emergencies 

• METAR/TAFMade Easy 

• Airport Signs, Markings & 
Procedures (DVD or CD-ROM) 

• Maneuvers For The COM/CFI 

• Practical Risk Management 
For Pilots (CD-ROM only) 



SK FREE! 



rlple Guarantee: 




WINNER ^ 
AVwcb 

Re:idei> 
Award ^ 



jn 30 days for a prompt, friendly refund. 
;ar of purchase, get your money 

>es change their computerized tests at 
)ur course always matches the test. 

Win this "Spirit of America"^ 
Skyhawk SPl 



• VFR Weather Flying 

Flying magazine says ... 

"It's a worthy iiu>estmeiil. King'.i new DVD product satisfies a long wish list of instructional 
desires ... I could haiv gotten through my IFR knowledge course in a third less time. " 
Robert Goyer, Senior Editor, Flying magazine 

Plane & Pilot magazine says ... 

"One of the best new programs is the King Private Pilot Knowledge Test D\T) Course ... you can 
make your life much simpler by taking (ulranlage of all the great technological tech-tools 
mailable ... with high-definition pizzazz ... Tlx entire program is intuitive to use ... the visual 
presentation is exceptional ... high-definition Knowledge Test DW Course isn 't only effective — 
it's also completely current ... this is an unparalleled training source. " 
Scott Dorsey, Contributing Editor, Plane & Pilot magazine 

ORDER NOW! 

Call 1-800-854-1001 

www.kingcatalog.com 




very time you order from KING, your name 
is te-entered into the sweepstakes — 
so don V delayj order now! 

U yw arc ihe !iick> winnt-r ol ihis masnificwii .Sk>*uwk SP, ^wi'D fl\ i»a> in j \vt) rxhilarjiinR airvraft. Hk- 
vfctitivi' S^iuivk" fL'amrc% a&i camfon, styUoH wd power. You'll fti)i>> Itiviiriixis ItMiikT m^mis, di-JiiKlnv cxlivior 
ipiDK, 1 complclc mt psmd and dw Bog UN 94 IFR GfS wuh KMI) s>4» muluruniHiMuI di>pU> n)lt(r nimmi- nof 

dwMaMBn|iRiw)D<irdHi»d«innmii VOB n IDAS, RDUIM. nno nCO AMD 
nKPMinniDnUV.1taawr«tbcua{N<riuic prW ^ nmr. aUriM. <*. ^ "V « Ufaq^opMonlAHrfiB: 




VISA 



FREE CATALOG! 

To get your free King Catalog, featuring our entire 
product line, please call or visit our website. 



m Smart, SiiFE^^ V'^^^vm 




King Schools, Inc. 
3840 Calle Fortunada 
San Diego, Ca. 92123 
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Air Factsr^ 



gef27 Air Facts titles on 7 DVDs 

(over 1 2 hours of video) for only SI 00 



real world flying tips from FLYINC Magazine Editor, Richard L. Collins 

In Sporty's Air Fact Series, host Richard L. Collins shares 
the knowledge and ingenuity acquired through a lifetime 
of real-world experience. In 27 titles on 7 DVDs, Collins 
teaches you how to apply the veteran skills and techniques 
he's learned the hard way. With thousands of hours of 
experience in a variety of general aviation aircraft, he is 
uniquely qualified to present useful information and flying 
tips you'll find nowhere else. Collins avoids getting caught 
up in details, instead concentrating on the real-world aspects 
of flying that pilots like you face everyday— so whether you 
are a student pilot or an ATP, this valuable aviation library 
is one you will reference forever! You'll end up a better, 
smoother, SAFER pilot regardless of the certificates you hold. 



Richard L Collins, 
FLYING Magazine tdHor 



'Air Facts Series 8661A save $75 $100.00 

includes all 27 Air Facts titles on 7 DWS -over 12 hours of video 

or order each bundle separalely: 
Practical Airmanship D201A S2S.00 
(4 Air Facts titles) Preflight Tips, Departing, Climb & Cruise, 
Descent & Landing 



The Prepared Pilot D202A $25.00 

(4 Air Facts titles) Flight Review, Personal Minimums, 
Emergencies, Night Flying 

Flying Weather D203A S25.00 

(5 Air Facts titles) Frontal Weather, Icing, Lows, 
Thunderstorms, Turbulence 

GPS Techniques D204A $25.00 

(2 Air Focis titles) GPS Approaches, GPS En Route 

Instrument Flying Tips D205A $25.00 

(6 Air Facts titles) IFR Strategies, ILS Approaches, 
Non-Precision Approaches, Instrument Proficiency 
Check, Self-Examlnotion of IFR Proficiency, Night IFR 

Flying Conditions and Terrain D206A $25.00 1 

(2 4ir Facts titles) Mountain Flying, 
Snow & Ice Covered Airports 

Advanced Equipment D207A $25.00 

(4 Air Facts titles) High Performance Single Engine, 
Mulliengine, Turbochargers & Flight Level Flying, Autopilots 

sample video clips & more 

•^online 01 sportys.coni/airtac1s 



Night Flying 



lows 



Mountain Flying 



DIGITAL 



Muhiengine 



sporty's pilot shop 
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Airline Career Pilot Program 

1 90 Hours Multi-Engine 
3 Hour Jet Transition Flying a Cessna Citation 

$34,995 

Jota\ Twin Training 

Q Jet Transition 
O Multi-Engine Commercial 
O Single-Engine Commercial 
O Multi-Engine Instrument 
$31,995 Approx. 75 Days 

Instructor Transition q f^-^ qq Multl-Engine Piper Seminoles, 

Q CFI Multi including 21 New 2000/01/02 Models. 

O CFI Single Q Housing and cross-country hotels included. 
O CP! Instrument 

$3,000 Approx.15 Days ^^^^ ^^'^ fl^f 1%"!°'^ information: 

- ' www.ALI_ATPS.com 
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>> Los Angeles 
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Private Pilo 



Get Your Private Pilot License 

START FLV/A/G 

85 Hour Private Pilot Progra 



Affiliated Training Center 
At An Airport Near You 

O Accommodates the 
working professional and 
full-time college student. 
O Check the web site 
for details. 

4 Months 
$6,995 



ATP @ lacksonvllle 

O GPS-Equipped 1 72s 
O Housing Available 
(add $1000) 



60 Days 
$4,995 




Available only in conjunction with ATP's 
Airline Career Pilot & Commercial Pilot Programs 




AiHLiNe Standardization and Procidur(s 



35 Hours Multi-PIC 
$3^495 7 Days 

Check out tfie web site for details: 
www.ALLATPS.com 
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DA40'180 DIAMOND STAR 

145 Ms • 9 gph • 1,070 fpm 

Exciting yet easy to fly • Part 23 Certified 

• Excellent safety record / attractive insurance rates 
Uncompromising build quality • Advanced avionics 

• Comfortable, premium interior/ 26g safety cockpit 
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Interactii/e Flight Training Courses 



includes i/vri1:1:en exam prep 



interactive FAA test questions • answers & explanations • scored tests 



Only Sporty 's Complete Fligtit Training Course is fligtit school and ground school in one. sportij's 
We'll teach you what you should know' to be a safe, knowledgeable and competent pilot. 
Forget about cramming for the written or worrying about your next flight lesson, because 
Sporty's will teach you everything you need to know along the way Plus. FLYING magazine edi- 
tor, Richard L. Collins teaches you real-world flying tips in special Air Facts " segments. 

Your Training Course Outline is included and integrates the DVD course with your actual flight 

and ground training. Each detailed lesson lists the maneuvers and topics your instructor will 

introduce next, and shows which DVD segments to view before your next flight. A simple 

picture-menu index on each DVD takes you instantly to the segment you want to study Once 

you're there, incredible in-flight footage gives you a "pilot's-eye-view" of everything you'll see in the airplane. Plus, 

state-of-the-art 3D graphics and special effects make challenging topics simple and easy to grasp. Interactive quizzes 

(with FAA test questions plus answers and explanations) reinforce the video lessons, and our SCORED TESTS check 

your progress. 

Use the exclusive PTS Study Guide for review. It cross-references the ^^^^^^^^ 
FAA Practical Test Standards (PTS) and reinforces key concepts from ^^^^^^^^^P^ T'*^ — 
the video lessons. This shows where in the DVDs you can find each ^^^^^H^t ""wTT 

and every item your Examiner will ask you to demonstrate during your ij^^^^ ^^^Tm «• 
oral and checkride. Our course is so thorough it's even used V I IS mmm 

in FAR Part 141 approved flight schools. • a m. hCS 



INTERACTIVE TESTS 
with SCORING 



ngratulatlons! I 
do answered 
of 43 correctly. '• 
100%! 



just add flight instructor! 



aparty'a complete 

flight training 

Recreational Pilot Course 

B2416A $99 

Private Pilot Course 

B4165A $169 



62 interactive quizzes 
niiij 6 scored tests 

•wk on bolh your Computer Odd TV 



IN-FLIBHT FaOTAEE T 



LEARNING TGDLS 



REAL-WORLD FLYING 
WITH RICHARO L. COLLINS 



on IntBrxtltP I 



4 Interactive DVDs (Recreational 
Course; 9 hrs, 55 mins) or 
6 Interactive DVDs (Private 
Course: 14 hrs, 13 mins) 
48 Quizzes and 4 Scored Review 
Exams (Rec. Course) 62 Quizzes 
and 6 Scored Revieiv Exams 
(Private Course) 
FAA Test Questions. 
Answers and Explanations 
Interactive Tests work on 
botti your TV and Computer 
Integrated Training 
Course Outline 
PTS Study Guide Cross- 
Referenced to DVD 




s^rty'M complete 

mstrument rating imurse 

Instrument Rating Course - B2674A $199 



o n Inte ncthr 



' Closed Captioned (under-titled) 
' Pilot's Logbook 

■ Written Exam Sign-off Form 
' Graduation Certificate 

' "Airport Signs and 

Markings" Guide 
' Bonus DVD - "Finding the 

Best Flight Instruction" 

■ Bonus DVD - "Choosing 
the Right Flight School" 

' 6 Month Subscription to 
AGFA Flight Training (\/lagazine 

■ DVD Wallet 

■ AND MORE! 




" .they did a great |ob of showing what IFR 
flight with v/eather and a lot of interaction 
with approach controllers is like. , ' 

—AOPA Flight Training 

"...this DVO course will successfully 
prepare the pilot for the written, oral, 
flight and 'real world' tests." 
V. —Plane and Pilot News 



7 Interactive DVDs . 
(12 hours, 20 mmp^ 
53 Quizzes and 7 Scored 
Review Exams 
FAA Test Questions, 
Answers and Explanations 
Interactive Tests work on 
both your TV and Computer 
Integrated Training 
Course Outline 
PTS Study Guide 
Cross-Referenced to DVI 
Closed Captioned (under-titled) 
"Airport Signs and 
Markings" Guide 
Written Exam Sign-off Form 
Graduation Certificate 
DVD Wallet 
AND MORE! 

53 interactive quizzes 

Old 7 scored tests 

^r°|«0" bolli computer mi IV 



sportys.com 

1.800. SPORTYS (776 7897) 

fax 1.800.359.7794 
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The Swiss-built PC-12. 



270 knot cruise speed. 
Large 330 ft' pressurized 
cabin. 9-passenger plus 
pilot capacity. 2,261 nm 
max range. Uninnproved 
field-capable. Easy to fly. 
Remarkably recession-proof. 
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Left Seat 

By J. Mac McClellan 

The Marketfor Existing Airplanes 



I don't uke the term "used" or "pre- 
owned" applied to airplanes. Those 
are standards of the automotive in- 
dustry, and airplanes and cars have next 
to nothing in common. 

The best way to describe an airplane 
that isn't brand new is "existing." That's 
the term typically applied to buildings. 
They are either new or existing. You 
don't buy a used house, for example. 
You buy a new house or an existing 
house. And airplanes have almost every- 
thing in conunon with buildings and real 
estate but very little similarity to cars 
and other vehicles. 

This may appear to be an exercise in 
semantics or parsing words, as some of 
our famous leaders have done in the re- 
cent past But to understand the value of 
airplanes it is essential that we stamp 
out our comparisons to automobiles and 
view airplanes as durable objects pos- 
sessing very long life potential. 

Over the past 10 to 15 years, the value 
of existing airplanes soared and has only 
recently retracted some. That has not 
been true for the entire century of pow- 
ered flight but is a relatively recent phe- 
nomenon. I would date the onset of the 
appreciation, or at least very slow depre- 
ciation, of general aviation airplanes at 
about the mid 1970s. 

About 20 years ago, the Beech Bonan- 
za A36 signaled the change that was 
ahead for existing airplanes when it be- 
came the first popular airplane to be 
worth more when it was a dozen or so 
years old than when it was new. Those 
price comparisons didn't include adjust- 
ments for inflation, so the value of the 
existing Bonanza wasn't actually the 
same as its new price, but the dollar 
numbers were the same, and that was 
new and startling. 
Then, in the 1990s, many, in fact 



most, existing popular high-perfor- 
mance singles saw their values increase 
to a dollar number substantially greater 
than when they were new. It happened 
in other categories of airplanes, such as 
some models of business jets and the 
occasional light piston twin, but the run- 
up in prices was most pronounced in pis- 
ton singles. Overall economic inflation 
did some of the work, but the decade of 
the 1990s was actually a low inflation pe- 
riod compared to the previous two 
decades, yet the value of existing singles 
soared in the 1990s. 

Two major factors explain the high 
value of existing singles: First is the 
rapid inflation of new airplane prices. 
Second is the maturity of the technology. 

For many reasons, including the high 
cost of product liability insurance and 
dwindling production volume, the price 
of new singles pulled ahead of general 
inflation. Because airplanes have always 
been expensive, price increases of sev- 
eral percent or more per year com- 
pounded into substantial dollar volume 
price increases. For example, according 
to Vref, a leading value reference of ex- 
isting airplanes, a Bonanza A36 had an 
average new price of $330,000 in 1990. 
By the year 2000 the price for an A36 
was up to $530,000. And if you step back 
10 more years the A36 new price in 1980 
was around $139,000. 

When the price of new airplanes goes 
up, it pulls up the value of existing air- 
planes. If you think of a new airplane as 
an alternative, or a replacement, for an 
existing airplane, an increase in the 
price of the new airplane makes the ex- 
isting one more valuable. That's why a 
1980 A36 Bonanza is worth about 
$180,000 today. 

The second big reason for the high 
value of existing airplanes is the maturi- 



ty of technology in the piston airplane 
and turboprop category. A new piston or 
turboprop airplane will have essentially 
the same performance and utility as ex- 
isting airplanes. This is not for lack of 
trying by airplane designers and manu- 
facturers; it is simply the realities of 
aerodynamics and structures. The effi- 
ciency of airfoils, airframes, engines and 
propellers can be improved only slightly 
because our understanding of how they 
work was very complete 40 or 50 years 
ago. The best minds in the world 
backed by the unlimited wartime bud- 
gets of the biggest governments refined 
propeller airplanes during World War II 
and the years leading up to it, so there 
are only small increments left to im- 
prove our understanding of aerodynam- 
ics in the propeller speed and altitude 
range. All-new single-engine airplanes, 
such as the Cirrus and Lancair, for ex- 
ample, offer some alternatives with high 
power and fixed landing gear, but they 
by no means make an existing Bonanza 
or Saratoga obsolete the way the Boeing 
707 did to the Douglas DC-7. 

You may think the inability to make 
major technological advances is a bad 
thing, and that it signals doom for our 
favorite activity. But, actually, the situa- 
tion is reversed. The maturity of pro- 
peller airplane technology preserves 
the value of our investment and reduces 
the cost of flying over what it would be 
if technology were able to advance at a 
rapid pace and leave existing airplanes 
hopelessly behind. 

Here's where my real estate analogy 
really applies. Let's say that building ma- 
terials and techniques were advancing 
at a high rate on the order of recent elec- 
tronics advances and thus rendering 
buildings a few years old unattractive. 
What would that do to the value of your 
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house? Bad news. But the fact that 
buildings still have a foundation on the 
bottom, roof on the top and walls in be- 
tween and that the materials used to cre- 
ate those essentials change little over 
many years means that your house is 
your best investment. The building in- 
creases in value because it endures, not 
because it becomes obsolete. 

And to continue the housing analogy, 
the parts of a house that wear, or the 
technology that changes, is replaceable 



and portable. For example, you don't 
tear down the house because it needs a 
new roof, or new plumbing, or new win- 
dows. You replace those items. And 
when the kitchen cabinets and appli- 
ances show their 1960s roots, you don't 
level the house, you redo the kitchen. 
Same for the bathroom, where there 
have been improvements in plumbing 
and fixtures. 

The same applies to an airplane, like 
a building, everything that wears is re- 



placed. Engines come and go, interior 
refurbishment is equivalent to redeco- 
rating your home, and the plumbing and 
wires all get constant attention. And the 
new technology — primarily avionics — is 
entirely portable and can be installed in 
just about any existing airplane. You can 
also upgrade the engines for more pow- 
er in many cases, or buy an improved 
and more efficient propeller. But you 
don't junk the airplane any more than 
you level your house because repairs 
are needed. 

At the risk of beating the airplane as 
real estate analogy to death, I compare 
the general aviation business to an area 
of the country such as the Northeast 
that is highly developed. There is little 
or no room for large-scale housing de- 
velopments here near New York City, 
for example, but new construction does 
take place when a new house or build- 
ing is wedged into a lot previously 
thought undesirable, or when an exist- 
ing building is torn down and replaced 
with a new one. 

What finishes off a building is eco- 
nomics. Either it has been allowed 
through neglect to deteriorate to the 
point that the cost of repairs exceeds the 
value of the building after the work, or 
the land has grown in value out of pro- 
portion to the existing building. 

It's about the same with existing air- 
planes. Neglect can finish off an air- 
plane in just a few years because the 
cost of restoring it to airworthy condi- 
tion can exceed the value of a similar 
airplane already in good shape. And 
like the house that is no longer grand 
enough to match the value of its lot, an 
airplane can be too low in value to justi- 
fy the tiedown rent, insurance and oth- 
er fixed costs, so it gets shuffled off to 
end its days rotting at some out-of-the- 
way airport with weeds growing up 
around its wheels. 

So, please, stop calling existing air- 
planes used airplanes, any more than 
you call your house a used house. Exist- 
ing airplanes are the foundation for all 
flying activity, and the couple thousand 
new airplanes added to the neighbor- 
hood each year support the value of the 
airplanes already there, and the other 
way around. 

Only In New York 

How's this for an IFR clearance? "Fly the 
Westchester One departure to intercept 
the Carmel 275 degree radial to the 039 
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degree radial of Sparta and then direct 
to Morristown Airport" 

No airways, no intersections, just radi- 
als to intercept. And the Westchester 
One departure is merely a pre-assigned 
turn after takeoff. 

I had the radials dialed in on my 
Garmin 530 and 430 to get a preview of 
what this clearance looked like on the 
moving map. It didn't make much 
sense, other than it got me out to the 
northwest away from the New York 



area traffic. But it was a clearance 1 
could fly, so 1 took off expecting radar 
vectors anyway. 

As it turned out, 1 didn't fly the radial 
of anything. As I turned around to the 
northwest on the departure procedure. 
New York Approach gave me a vector to 
intercept the localizer to Runway 23 at 
Morristown and track it inbound. A 
weird clearance actually turned out to be 
the easiest possible IFR flight through 
the crowded New York airspace. 



Over 80 Club 

My insurance agent, Larry Rachlin, has 
been in the aircraft insurance business 
for decades working with pilots of all 
sorts of airplanes. He called me the oth- 
er day to suggest that we need to write 
more about older pilots because he was 
seeing a strong increase in what he is 
calling the "over 80 club." 

Most pilots believe that at some age 
they will become uninsurable in an air- 
plane even though they meet the certi- 
fication and training standards of 
younger pilots. But Larry assures me 
that isn't true. He has written policies 
for a number of pilots well into their 80s 
and sees the trend increasing. That 
makes sense to me because people are 
staying healthy longer, and the pilot 
population is aging. Why not fly into 
your 80s? 

According to Larry, the key to insur- 
ance availability as you age is a long- 
term relationship with a major insur- 
ance company such as USAIG or Glob- 
al. He says insurers are reluctant to 
cover pilots who are past 70 or so unless 
they have had years of experience with 
that individual. If you have been insured 
by a major company and you are at or 
approaching the social security age, 
don't change companies. Larry says 
that if you stick with a major insurer 
and agent, they'll stay with you as the 
years go by. 

Nexrad, Lightning and Tornados 

Pilots are constandy asking which thun- 
derstorm detection and avoidance de- 
vice I want the most. Is it a Stormscope 
to find lightning, an airborne weather 
radar to see precipitation or one of the 
new cockpit weather devices that shows 
Nexrad pictures in flight? A recent trip 
to Wichita demonstrated why I want 
them all and can't really choose a fa- 
vorite for all situations. 

Thunderstorms were forecast for 
most of the 1,300 nm from New York to 
Wichita, but they were only scattered 
over the eastern third of the country. 
The Nexrad picture received by the 
Garmin GDL 49 satellite receiver 
showed the activity was south of my 
route to the fuel stop in Indianapolis. No 
need for the Stormscope or airborne 
radar on that leg. 

When I looked at WSI's detailed 
radar picture at the Signature FBO at 
Indy, I thought I was home fi"ee. There 
were only a few scattered radar returns 
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The Wofld's Fastest 
Ligtit Business Jet... 560 mpti. 
Intercontinental Range . . . 2875 sm. 

Aou could call it superplane and not 
/ be exaggerating. Not only is it fast, it tias 
intercontinental range that no other jet 

in this class can deliver. 
560 mph. Over 2800 statute mile range. 
SJ30-2. The most advanced 
light business jet in the sky today. 

The Perfect Package of Speed, 
Range,..and Good Looks. 
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over western Indiana, and nothing over 
Illinois, Missouri and Kansas. Maybe 
the forecast storms wouldn't show up 
after all. 

But I began to wonder when the wind 
at 6,000 feet was blowing 55 knots from 
the southwest. That much wind in June 
in that part of the country is never a 
good sign. Sure enough, the Nexrad pic- 
ture on the Garmin showed an east-west 
line of storms developing over central 
Missouri covering the width of the state. 
A sigmet describing the line, and noting 
that it was severe, soon followed. The 
Stormscope confirmed lightning activity 
in the Nexrad returns. 

In this situation the airborne Nexrad 
picture was the perfect avoidance solu- 
tion. I could see on the Garmin presen- 
tation that a deviation to the Missouri- 
Iowa border, instead of cutting across 
Missouri on the direct route to Wichi- 
ta, would miss the weather. The big 
picture on the Nexrad kept me out of 
the cells, and when it came time to 
turn toward Wichita, the airborne 
radar was perfect for going around the 
few cells that remained at the west end 
of the line. 

Approaching Wichita, the Nexrad pic- 
ture showed just a couple of tiny isolated 
returns, and only of Level One and Two. 
However, my Stormscope was going 
crazy. All of a sudden several pilots fly- 
ing east of Wichita started asking for ur- 
gent deviations around weather. I wasn't 
far away but couldn't see the problem on 
the Nexrad picture or my airborne 
radar, but the Stormscope indicated that 
cells were building quickly. 

Finally, a couple of small radar tar- 
gets appeared on my airborne radar, 
very compact, showing heavy precipita- 
tion in the general direction of the 
Stormscope-detected lightning activity. 
I gave these little cells a wide berth, 
landed at Wichita without incident and 
went directly to the hotel on the airport. 
When I turned on the local TV news, 
there were reports of a tornado on the 
ground near El Dorado, a small town 
just east of Wichita and in the area 
where the Stormscope spotted the 
rapid development of very strong thun- 
derstorm cells. 

In one trip Mother Nature treated me 
to a look at the best features of all three 
weather avoidance systems in my air- 
plane. Which one would you want to 
have? Or more important, which one 
would you leave out? □ 
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150 Gulfstream Academy graduates 

received jobs as regional jet 
first officers in last the 18 montiis!! 



You're Either: 

A) Training at Gulfstream Academy already. 

B) Flying as a first officer on a regional jet today. 

C) Planning to buy your own regional jet. 

D) Kicking yourself. 

If you're not going to be a graduate of Gulfstream, you're missing out! 
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GULFSTREAM FOR YOUR FLIGHT TRAINING 

Vince Caldara completed his flight training at Gulfstream Academy 
and went from 0 Mph to MACH 0.74 in less than 18 months! 

At Gulfstream, this kind of rapid airline pilot career advancement is typical. Gulfstream puts you through a 
rigorous Part-121 airline training program and then you will fly the line for 250-hours in the Beech 1900D. 
Our exclusive preferential hiring program with our own and other code share 

partners has resulted in more than 1 50 of our recent graduates receiving regional jet pilot jobs. Join the 
more than 1 ,400 Gulfstream graduates who are flying as professional airline pilots throughout the world. 





Enroflment at Gulfstream is limited 
so it is important that you secure your class date now! 



1.877.359,4853 - Ext. 255 and 217 

Fax: 954.771.3320 

Web: www.GulfstreamAcademy.com • Email: FlyGulf@GulfstreamAcademy.com 
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The GTX 330 Mode-S transponder from Garmin delivers operate the aircraft safely in congested areas^ The GTX 330 
important Traffic Information Service (TIS) data right to your also satisfies the European mandate for Mode-S compliance, 
cockpit. It also offers something more important; peace of mind. Giving international aircraft operators a cost-effective 



By displaying information 
on your Garmin GNS 400 or 
500 series avionics about the 
location, direction and altitude 
of other aircraft, a pilot has 
more tools at his disposal to 
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transponder solution before the deadline arrives. 

The GTX 330 also offers important altitude 
monitoring with voice warning, front-panel keypad, 
timing functions and solid-state design for unsur- 
passed quality and reliability. The GTX 330 Mode-S 
transponder with traffic. See what you've been missing. 
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On Top 

By Richard L. Collins 

Weather Wizardry 



WE HAVE LONG HAD WEATHER IN- 
formation available from the 
FAA and National Weather 
Service. But there has also been a de- 
mand for custom weather services, and 
these have developed for aviation inter- 
ests as well as TV and radio stations and 
others with a vested interest in Mother 
Nature's tantrums. 

Interest in this reaches a peak in gen- 
eral aviation with the introduction of 
weather in the cockpit. The up or down- 
link of weather information, including 
the Nexrad mosaic, comes from private 
services. We pay for virtually all of it, so 
it is a competitive business. The excep- 
tion to paying comes with part of the 
Bendbc/King system. The metars, TAFs 
and pilot reports are available free there 
because of an FAA contract. 

Weather Services International, WSI, 
is a new entrant in the pay-for-view cock- 
pit weather service competition, though 
it is far from new in the aviation weather 
business. The company has been 
around for over 25 years and is a leading 
weather provider to airlines, corporate 
flight departments and FBOs. WSI was 
chosen as the most preferred weather 
service in a recent Professional Pilot 
magazine poll. Most general aviation pi- 
lots are familiar with WSI's user-friendly 
Pilotbrief systems in FBO planning 
rooms, and its service is now available in 
the cockpit with WSI InFlight. 

Mac and I reported a few months ago 
(April) on the systems we have in our 
airplanes. His is a Garmin system that 
utilizes a satellite downlink and is a re- 
quest/reply format. Mine is a Bendix/ 
King system that utilizes a VHF uplink 
and is a broadcast system, meaning that 
when signal is being received, all the in- 
formation is there all the time for you to 
call up as you might with a computer. 



VHF coverage with the Bendix/King 
system is pretty good over a lot of the 
country as long as you are flying at 
10,000 feet or higher. For the uplink sys- 
tem to be truly viable for all general avia- 
tion operations, there would have to be 
two or three times as many broadcast 
stations as planned. 

The WSI system is a downlink system 
that is also a broadcast system. It thus 
has all the good of the other two sys- 
tems and none of the drawbacks. 

The Garmin system uses low earth 
orbit satellites, and there is just not 
enough capability there for a broadcast 
system. WSI utilizes a geosynchronous 
(fixed location in relation to the Earth) 
satellite that has the power to broadcast. 
Through advanced electronics and an- 
tenna technology, WSI has bypassed 
the former need to point the antenna at 
the satellite for best reception, which 
has previously been an expensive thing 
to do in an airplane. The system works 
at any altitude, ans^here in the conti- 
nental United States, and all the informa- 
tion is there all the time. 

As this is written, what you have to do 
to use the WSI system is install the com- 
pany's receiver and antenna and then 
view the product on a suitable laptop, 
tablet PC or pocket PC. The receiver 
and antenna for this runs $3,495. GPS in- 
put would allow for a moving map with 
the airplane located on the screen, but 
there's no provision to show a flight 
plan. Approval is pending to play 
through a UPS Aviation Technologies 
MX20 multifunction display. The receiv- 
er for that application will be $4,995. The 
service for either is $49.95 a month. 

This raises an interesting question. 
Will many pilots embrace the use of a 
portable device for viewing weather? In 
favor is cost. Against is the fact that 



tablet and laptop PCs don't do well in di- 
rect sunlight (the pocket PC does bet- 
ter), the wires to the device, and the fact 
that they are operated by touching the 
screen. The latter might work fine on a 
glassy smooth day, but somehow it is of- 
ten bumpy as our interest in weather in- 
formation reaches a peak. 

Showing it on the MX20 will remove 
all these objections, but the market pen- 
etration of that unit is not huge, though 
it offers some unique features (see the 
following item) that might make it ever 
more popular. WSI is exploring compat- 
ibility with other multifunction displays. 

The desirability of WSI InFlight is 
sfrong, and as I examined the output (on 
the ground) I couldn't help but compare 
it with the Bendix/King, with which I 
have a lot of experience, and the Garmin, 
with which I have a little experience. 

To begin, the satellite broadcast sys- 
tem gives a definite advantage over the 
other two systems. I usually fly at or 
above 10,000 feet, so the Bendbc/King 
coverage is pretty good for me, though 
there are still gaps in parts of the coun- 
try that badly need coverage. The West 
Virginia/Pennsylvania mountains are 
the home of some nasty weather, and 
the uplink coverage is poor in the area. 
Every time I fly across Clarksburg, West 
Virginia, I look down and think that 
would be an ideal location for another 
Bendix/King uplink station. Mac re- 
marks that sometimes the responses to 
his requests on the Garmin are slow 
coming back. The WSI system would 
handle these drawbacks well. 

WSI calls its radar mosaic NOWrad, 
and it is a highly polished and tweaked 
product. The returns from the ground 
radar sites are collected in real time, 
then a two-step mosaic and clean-up 
process is applied, using all four Nexrad 
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Sirius Satellite Radio streams 100 
channels of digital entertainment 
incliMtap GlTchannels of 1 0096 
comi^ial-free music in e^ery 
imagiitable genre as uiell as 4& 
streams of u>orl(f-class sports, ' 
news, weather and entertainment! 
Sirius Satellite Radio^ 4 • 
(www.sirius.com). ^ * • 

Features Include: * 

• Up/Down Seek Tuning^ 

• Preset memory lllode*^ 
Scrollfhg Text Display 

g#»Screen Sauer 

^ Adjustable Contrast 
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• ' Dimensions 6.25" wide 
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* 2450 Montectto Road 
Ramona, CA 92065 
(760) 788-2602 , 
' Fax (760) 789-7098 
www.avioniosinnovations.com 
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tilts in the process. Then a meteorolo- 
gist reviews the product before it's 
beamed to the airplane. This process 
eliminates false returns and gives a most 
accurate depiction of the weather. 

WSI shows echo tops, has a loop to 
show movement, and has a two-ldlome 
ter resolution, meaning that each block 
is four square kilometers and that the 
blocks are colored according to the 
heaviest return in that block. The Ben- 
dix/King resolution is four kilometers, 
16 square kilometers to the block, and 
the Garmin is 12 kilometers, 144 square 
kilometers to the block. That gives a big 
advantage to the WSI system. 

That advantage has to be tempered 
with the fact that even a two-kilometer 
resolution is quite a bit, and, as with all 
these systems, it means that the radar 
depiction is good for strategic avoidance 
and not suitable for close work. 

Another thing that affects radar mosa- 
ic usefulness is the age of the informa- 
tion, and WSI is the first entity I have 
talked to that cuts through the chaff and 
accurately identifies the age. 

When the Nexrad radar systems are 
operating in the "severe weather" mode 
they complete a sweep every five min- 
utes. That's a 360-degree sweep, includ- 
ing the vertical sweeps to measure echo 
tops. That means that the oldest informa- 
tion coming out would be five minutes 
old. It takes WSI a couple of minutes to 
process and refine this information and 
then it sends a new picture to the air- 
plane every five minutes. Given that, the 
information reflected in the picture in 
the airplane would be a maximum of 12 
minutes old before it is updated. 

The WSI NOWrad also addresses 
something that a lot of us have noticed 
about the other products. They tend to 
overstate the intensity of precipitation. 
The WSI system uses higher intensity 
levels for the yellows and reds. Its sys- 
tem has no magenta, for the heaviest 
rain, as does the Bendix/King. Couple 
this lower intensity with the availability 
of the echo tops and the total informa- 
tion is excellent with the WSI product. 

WSI also downlinks winds aloft infor- 
mation every five minutes, though it is 
compiled once an hour. This isn't avail- 
able on the other systems. Is this help- 
ful? Certainly as we fly we know the 
winds aloft at our cruising level. How 
about a better altitude for wind? As one 
who has spent a lifetime climbing and 
descending to mitigate the effects of a 



headwind, I don't know. Nothing ever 
seems to help. 

Sigmets are shown graphically and 
can be put into motion. While I was visit- 
ing at WSI, though, I saw an example of 
a sigmet gone wrong. They had one 
shown as an overlay on the radar picture 
and almost all the bad looking return on 
the radar had made it out of the sigmet 
box. This storm was moving much faster 
than anticipated, but I thought sigmets 
were kept more current than that What- 
ever, having a graphic depiction of sig- 
mets would be quite useful. 

The metars are shown graphically, 
color coded, and historical displays are 
available. Metars are blue for VFR, green 
for marginal VFR, yellow for IFR, red for 
low IFR and magenta for Category I IFR 
The graphic will also show what is mak- 
ing the weather inclement, as in liquid 
precipitation or visibility obstructions, 
for example. The graphics will also show 
if the surface wind is over 20 knots. 

From the graphical depiction, which 
is shown along with the NOWrad pic- 
ture, just click on any symbol and the 
text metar and the forecast are available 
for that airport. 

The Bendix/King system in my air- 
plane has a graphic display of metars, 
and at first I thought of it as a gimmick. 
The more I use the system, though, the 
more I use the graphic display to call up 
the metars that I want. Having a visual 
picture of where in the area the weather 
is good and where it is bad is helpfijl and 
the details are only a click away. 

The Bendix/King and Garmin sys- 
tems were first and are great, but the WSI 
system is clearly the next generation. 
WSI's big challenge is to become compat- 
ible with a wide variety of multifunction 
displays. 

The weather uplink/downlink action 
has been the most excitement we've seen 
in a while, and we'll be seeing a lot more 
evolution in weather-in-the-cockpit sys- 
tems as time runs. 

Flight Review 

As you may have read here before, every 
two years Tom Benenson and I get to- 
gether to give each other a flight review. 
It is always a challenge to come up with 
"a review of those maneuvers and proce- 
dures that, at the discretion of the person 
giving the review, are necessary for the 
pilot to demonstrate the safe exercise of 
the privileges of the pilot certificate." 
Because Tom has a lot of sophisticat- 
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EMBRY- RIDDLE'S CAPT PROGRAM 



AN ENTIRE FLIGHT 
PROGRAM FOCUSED 
ON ONE THING: 



YOUR CAREER 





Dedicated professionals. Connniiii'cl airliiios. Gii.ii.iiiU'i'd oniployahllity. I he Commercial Airline Pilot 
Training (CAPT) Program, clevolo|)t'(.l liy tmbiy Ridcllo AoioiKuUKal Uiiivoi siiy, offers the most efficient, 
cost-effective process of delivering you, a highly trained, professional pilot, to the regional airlines in less 
than a year. • Designed for the airlines that will interview you upon completion of flight training, the CAPT 
Program helps ensure employability. Pre-screening eliminates any of your doubts. And your proficiency in 
training - to the right seat of a state-of-the-art, glass cockpit airliner - will eliminate any o( theirs. • From 
low time to airline, Embry-Riddle's CAPT Program focuses ^ 
on your dream of becoming a commercial jet pilot. ^V^^^mV //// 

Make it a reality call or visit us on the Web today. ^^•■^ t//// PROGRAM 



EMBRS RIDDLS 1/ /i(W-U///C-l/ UNIVfRSITY 



1.877.251.7600 • www.captprogram.org 



Applicants must be at least 21 and tiave earned a minimum of a bachelor's degree. 
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HAVE YOU 



LANDING AT 
YOUR LOCAL 
FBO! 



Hundreds of FBOs now sell monthly issues of 
Flying Magazine, and soon thousands more 
FBOs and flight schools will feature Flying 
for sale on their "newsstands." 

See pages 24-25 to locate a f/y/ng-stocked 
FBO near you, or visit www.flyingmag.com 
and watch for your FBO to join the growing 
list of FBOs nation-wide who are part of 
this new program. Encourage your local 
FBO or flight school to join this program if 
they are not listed. 

How does an FBO or flight 
school become part of this 
newsstand programP 

Simply call Matrix Direct's Customer Service 
department 800/819-5033 and they will be 
delighted to help you become a Flying 
"newsstand" outlet, offering another 
sen/ice for you to provide to your customers. 
You can also email Mindy Elliott at 
melliott@matrixdirectservices.com. 

We'll be updating the online listing 
every other month, so keep an eye on 
www.flyingmag.com for the most current 
information. You may just see your FBO 
in no time! 

While on the site, you'll also find helpful 
flight training information, news, a calendar 
of events, monthly columns, reader sen/ice 
infomiation, a place to chat with other 
Wy/ng enthusiasts and everything else 
you'll need to stay on top of all the latest 
f/y;ng happenings! 




ed avionics in his airplane, including an 
Apollo MX20 multifunction display with 
the Jeppesen charts stored in it, I 
thought this review should be mainly 
avionics oriented. I'd ask him to make 
all that finery strut its stuff and make 
sure he really knows how to use it 

He does, but we both learned a few 
things during the review. 

I learned that the depiction of Jepp 
charts on the MX20 is not really ade- 
quate to cause a pilot to toss the bag of 
paper charts out the window. Because of 
the shape of the MX20 screen, it's not 
possible to show the entire chart at 
once, and it would take a while to get 
used to pressing buttons 
to see various elements 
of the chart. 

I think we both learned 
that with everything that 
can be depicted on his 
screen now, when he 
adds weather and traffic, 
there will be too much in- 
formation for one screen. 
Alas, we have reached a 
point in the information 
age where two multifunc- 
tion displays will be re- 
quired to adequately cov- 
er everything. 

We also both learned 
that wth all this finery, a 
traffic information sys- 
tem becomes almost a 
requirement. At one 
point Tom remarked that 
he hadn't looked outside 
in a while. There's just no 
way to take full advan- 
tage of all the informa- 
tion without spending a lot of eye time 
on the panel. That's not good because 
while it is a big sky, there are still other 
airplanes out there. 

Another thing that came up is the 
range selected for the moving map. 
Tom likes to work it close, but at one 
point we were to go direct to the Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, Vortac. Had a 
greater range been selected for the map, 
he would have known immediately 
which way to go. 

We were both puzzled by the fact that 
an approach I wanted him to fly wasn't 
in his primary GPS database. We later 
looked in his other GPS and in both my 
GPS units and that approach was in all of 
those. Who knows why it was missing in 
one database? 



Avionics 
can't be 
allowed to be 
a distraction, 
and if you 
set out to do 
something 
and any con- 
fusion sets 
in, that's a 
world-class 
distraction. 



I couldn't let Tom go without a little 
basic airmanship display. I asked him to 
maintain 1,500 feet agl on final until he 
was at a point where he could make a 
power-off descent and landing in the 
touchdown zone. He remarked that he 
hadn't flown a power-off approach in a 
long time. Most of us haven't, so it's a 
good thing to do at review time. 

Tom used but 10-degree flaps, and at 
one point he felt that he was a littie high 
so he slipped the airplane a bit. That 
worked out, and we landed close to 
those touchdown zone markings. Then I 
enjoyed having Tom make me review 
some of the things that are not often 
done with the avionics in 
my airplane. 

In both our cases, 
there is no question that 
you can't spend enough 
time navigating through 
the capabilities of the var- 
ious displays and sys- 
tems in the airplane. 
Avionics can't be allowed 
to be a distraction, and if 
you set out to do some- 
thing and any confusion 
sets in, that's a world- 
class distraction. 



Weather for the Day 

The day we visited WSI 
to look at its WSI In- 
Flight system was an in- 
teresting weather day. 
When I left Hagerstown, 
Maryland, to fly to Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts, 
there was a huge blob of 
thunderstorms to the 
west. It was the week of all the torna- 
does, so everyone was keeping a close 
eye on all the red spots on radar. 

The activity wasn't supposed to get 
into Maryland until after lunch, but 
when I watched it on the uplink flying to 
Bedford pretty early in the morning, it 
was closer than had been forecast and 
seemed to be bearing down rapidly. 
Where my original weather study sug- 
gested that thunderstorms would be the 
challenge in the Hagerstown area for 
the return trip that afternoon, I now 
wondered if the storms might not be far- 
ther to the northeast by afternoon. 

The neat thing about visiting a weath- 
er company is that weather is all over 
the place all the time. I mentioned that 
almost all the thunderstorms had found 
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Cessna T206 owner "The A500 is the first twin engine aircraft I've ever flown. I was 
I surprised at how easy it was to fly..." 

Baron 58 owner ^ "Very impressive climb performance..." 

Trinidad owner "The ASOO's performance and cabin size will clearly allow me to 
^ expand my business operations..." 

Beech A36 owner "Very stable In turbulence.. .easy to fly and land..." 



Cessna P210 owner "|t performed as advertised, and was very easy to control in the 

single engine demonstration..." 

Mooney TLS owner "j was immediately comfortable with the side-stick arrangement... 
, the cabin noise was far less than I had anticipated..." 



Cirrus pilot ^ "Felt like flying a cabin class turbo prop... simple to land..." 
Saratoga TC "She's a good bird." ^^S^ ^| 
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www. adamaircraft. com 
1.866.AdamAir (1.866.232.6247) 



Airlines 
Reiiound. 




All indications point to a rebound underway in the 
airline industry. At the same time, mandatory retirement 
Is starting to accelerate. Enroll at Westwind School 
of Aeronautics and catch the next wave of hiring. 

Westwind, located in beautiful Phoenix, AZ offers 
an innovative approach to training future airline 
pilots. The Right Seat Direct™ program can get 
you to that airline job in as little as eighteen 
months. Standard Operating Procedures, Crew 
Resource Management, Line Oriented Flight 
training. Interview Preparation, and more, it's 
all part of the Right Seat Direct™ program. 

Want to know more? Check out Westwind on the 
web or gives us a call today to receive your free 
color brochure. Better yet, come tour the school 
and experience the Westwind difference first hand. 

Low interest student loans available with no 
payment required for over 24 months. Veterans, 
your educational benefits may apply 



our new 
Right Scat 
Dirert 
multi-engine 
optioa 




Westwind^ 

School of Aeronautics 

732 West Deer Valley Road. Phoenix, Arizona 85027 
Toll Free 877-878-6973 • 623-869-6973 



www.iFlyWestwiiKl.com 
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their way out of an active convective sig- 
met area, and that was watched as the 
time passed. The weather was moving 
east more rapidly than had been antici- 
pated, and it now looked like the thun- 
derstorm challenge would come well be- 
fore reaching the Hagerstown area. 

There was no radar at lunch and we 
went to the airport from there. The Bed- 
ford weather was all but clear, and they 
have a Bendix/King uplink station on 
the field so I didn't bother to visit the 
weather room. I would be able to see 
everything in my airplane before takeoff. 

What I saw was a pleasant surprise. 
The area of storms had sagged to the 
south and there was nothing along my 
route but some widely scattered green 
return. What was a surprise was that 
Hagerstown was reporting low IFR con- 
ditions. It had been forecast to be good 
visibility and 12,000 overcast with thun- 
derstorms in the area. The storms were 
long gone but the clouds were now low. 

There were some bumpy clouds along 
the way, and they were apparentiy on the 
slope of a warm front, or what had a lot of 
the characteristics of a warm front. 

As I got set up for the ILS approach to 
Hagerstown my first thought was that 
I'd see if I could hand fly a perfect ILS 
approach. Then I nixed that idea. The 
best deal is to let the autopilot fly to have 
as many things going for the approach 
to minimums as possible. 

My S-Tec autopilot doesn't have a 
pitch function, but it does a good job of 
tracking the localizer, especially when 
the air is reasonably smooth as it was 
this day. My job was to manage the 
glideslope and airspeed with pitch and 
power, monitor the autopilot's manage- 
ment of the localizer and search for a 
runway or some lights as the airplane 
neared the decision altitude. 

I think that I would have missed this 
approach had the autopilot not been fly- 
ing. Why? When you are hand flying, it's 
not wise to take more than a quick glance 
ahead as the DA is reached. With the au- 
topilot handling roll and localizer track- 
ing, I could look up, look carefully, see 
the rabbit and follow it through the murk, 
still flying the ILS. That worked fine, 
though the landing was a little long be- 
cause of a few extra knots on speed and a 
downwind component of seven knots. 

Would I have felt more like a he-man 
had I hand flown the approach? No 
doubt about that, but I still liked the way 
it worked out □ 
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To see? 




Introducing the World's Only Synthetic Vision EFIS 



It almost defies belief, but it's true. Your aircraft 
can now have a flight deck more advanced than 
the latest state-of-the-art airliner's. The FAA-certified 
FlightLogic Synthetic Vision EFIS combines advanced 
HUD symbology with real-time forward-looking 3-D 
terrain. Even in darkness or obscuring weather, you 
can always "see" the terrain ahead of and around 
your aircraft. Plus its Highway-ln-The-Sky (HITS) 
technology creates a virtual 3-D "tunnel" for all 
instrument procedures. You simply fly your aircraft 
through the boxes on the display. This makes 
executing flight plans and instrument approaches 
almost effortless. And the FlightLogic system 
satisfies the FAA's Terrain Awareness and Warning 
(TAWS) mandate. The bottom line: tremendously 
enhanced situational awareness, unprecedented 
safety, and dramatically reduced pilot workload. 



The Aviation Consumer says: "Of all the displays 
we've seen, we've been most impressed with 
Chelton's SV/HITS [Synthetic Vision/Highway- 
In-The-Sky]." 

Avionics News says: "The Chelton FlightLogic 
Synthetic Vision EFIS will offer such advanced 
capability to the small aircraft operator that the 
certification of this system will be eagerly awaited 
by many aircraft owners." 

No magazine ad can possibly show you the 
remarkable capabilities of the FlightLogic Synthetic 
Vision EFIS. You must see it in operation. And you 
can. Just call 208.389.9959 to request a free video. 

Free TAWS offer! Call for details! 



www.cheltonfs.com 



CHELTON 

FLIGHT SYSTEMS 
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Mww manglr-aviation.com 

UNIVERSITY AIR CENTER 
GAMSVUi AMPORT > GAHSVUE. H 



ADVANCED AVIATION 

GWINNEH AIRPORT • LAWRENCEVIUE. GA 

www«tanci(lavirton.com 

AMIRICAH Att FUGHT TRAMNG 

DKALB PtACHTRtE AIRPORT • ATLANTA GA 

AVSIHC 

PEACHTREE AIRPORT OF ATIANTA 
ATLANTA OA 



FIRE FOX AVUTKIN INC 

OCROKU COUNTY AAFORT • BALL GROUMX OA 
wffw.KnfoouviaiioivxorM 

PEGASUS AM. Lie 

KTBR STATESMRO-BUUOCH COUNTY 
STATESeOBO. GA 
wwiw4)«9as(a- w -wiUl.ccm 

HAWAII 

FUGHT SCHOOL HAWAU 

HONOLULU INTERHATWNAL • HONOLULU. HI 

www.flightKhootidWM com 

MOORE AIR. INC > HONOLULU. HI 
www.rmoreai'.com 

IDAHO 

BORE PILOT SHOP 

B06E AIRPORT • BOISE. ID 

wiMW tompilotiiiap com 

ILUMOIS 

AEROfUTE INC 

WILLIAMSON COUNTY AIRPORT • MARKM. IL 
fltgMwnAKmccom 

AIRGOWC 

CENTRAUA HUHOPAl ARPORT • CENTRAUA. H 

AVUTKW PROFESSIONALS 
OKAGO MOWAV • CHICAGO, IL 
WMw.apKhODttom 

CCNTIIAL ILLWOiS Affi CORP 

coles county memeorial ajrport 
uattoon.il 

WIM.ByWiriKMXDfll 

FUGHT SCHOOLS USA CORP 

RSV ROBtNSON COMMUNITY AIRPORT 

PAUSTINE.ll 

www llghtsitwolsUSAcom 

FRASaAJRSERVKES 
FRASCA FIELD -URBANA IL 
www.kaK&com 

lUtMOIS AVIATION ACADEMY 

DUPAGE COUNTY AIRPORT* WEST CMCAGO;! 

www. illinoBwisDon com 

).f . AVIATION 

XXJET REGIONAL AIRPORT ■ lOUET. IL 

MM) AVIATION SEfrVKES. LTD. 

WHITESIDE COUNTY AIRPORT • ROCK FAUS, N. 

NORTHWEST AVIATKM INC 
SCHAUMBURG REGlOHAL AffiPORT 
SCHAUMBURG. H 
wwwn>ntwnuiA«Iun.com 

PR.OT MAKERS MC. 

DUPAGE AMPORT • WEST CHICACa R 



SKYUNE FUGHT TRAINMG 
BIOOMINGTON. H 

TARGET AVIATKM UC 

QUAD CITY INTE RNATKWAl ■ MILAN. IL 

wwivtatqKawiwn.com 

THE FIKHT ACADEMY Of UWGAAJR 

ST. LOUIS REGKINAL AIRPORT • EAST ALTON, IL 

wmvJangaav.com 

TRAVEL EXPRESS AVIATION 

DUPAGE COUNTY AWORT ■ WEST CHICAGO. L 



AJR MARION MC. 

AM MARION •MARKM. IN 

www.alrmanan.ran 

AVIATION PROFESSIONAIS 

GARY CHICAGO AIRPORT - GAHY. M 

WHWJpisdiooUoin 

fiMCAV:At<ON 

MONROE COUNTY AJRPORT • BtOOMNGTOH M 
waiw hwiqaviatto i i^ccBi 

DONNAM AVIATION 

PORTER COUNTY MUMOPAL A«V(MT 

VALPARAISO, M 



EAGLE AHKRAn 

PORTERCOUmV AIRPORT • VALPAMUSa «* 



EAGLE FLYERS 

MDIANAPOUS TERRY AHPORT 
2I0NSVIUE. IN 

vMw nonigonwyaviaban.nM 

FLYMG EAGU AVUTKM MC. 

KOKOMA HUWCVAl AJRPORT • KOKOMO M 

WMM.flyingNgteMalMiuofn 

GREENWOOD AVUnON 

GRONWOOD AIRPORT • GREENWOOD. IN 

www.9MnMnoil«Mtian com 

MDIANAPOLR AVUTKM MC 
MDIANAPOUS METROPOIJTAN AIRPORT 
RSItfftS.IN 

wmv mAanipclMHauonxom 
MDYAERO 

MOUNT COMFORT AIRPOflT 
GREENFICID. IN 
www.lndiraoo.com 

TERRE HALHE AIR CENTER 
ITRRE HAUn MnRNATIOMAL 
TERRE HAUTE. M 
www MTchautMrccnurcom 

tOWA 

CKARLESCITYAERONAUTKS 

CHARLES CITY AJRPORT • CHARLES CITY. lA 

www.ccacTacom 

MONTKEUOAVunONMC 

MONTKEUO REGIONAL AJRPORT 

MONTKEUO.LA 

www tnontKHhMwatKXicom 

NORTH K)WA AJR SERVICE 
MASON CITY MUMOPAL AIRPORT 
CLEAR LAKE. LA 

PMN FUGHT SCHOOL 

MARION JUHPORT • MARKML M 

wwwftf-KMra.com 

STORM FlYMG SERVICE 

WEBSTER CITY AIRPORT • WEBSTER CITY, lA 

www stann1lyn9S<nnce.Coni 

TOOOS FlYMG SERVICE MC 
TODD FIELD •AMCENV.W 
www toddsMd com 

KAHtSAS 

AVIATION TRAINMG SPf CIAUSTS 
AUGUSTA AMPORT - AUGLKTA KS 
www lNmnA)<«gh.com 

KANSAS AJfl CENTER INC 

TOPtKA BILLARD AMPORT • TOPKA KS 

wMW lanusairxom 

KANSAS AIR CENTER INC 
MAFMATTAN REGIONAL AJRPORT 
MANHAnAN.KS 



KCAC 

ntMSON COUNTY EXECUTIVE AJRPORT 

OUTFCKS 

www kcac torn 

KSU SAUNA -BOOKSTORE 
COILEGE CENTER* SAUNA. KS 
0«MmgrfPfhfg.MM.com 

MAC AIR CORP. 

MCPHERSON CITY COUNTY AIRPORT 

MCPHERSON. KS 

WMV mqjhfnonavpoflconi 

SCOTT CITY AVIATION 

scon CITY MUNKIPAL AIRPORT 

SCOnClTY.KS 

KEfVTVCKV 

ELIZABETHIOWN FLYMO SERVKIE 
ACOINGTON FKLO • ELOASETHTOWN. KY 



LOUISIANA 

AIRRELDANINC 

LAKEFROHT AIRPORT ■ WW ORlEAM. L^ 
wwN.jirraldin.can 

MOST HIGH AVUTKW 

PlNCV^LE MUNKVAL • PUttVUE. LA 

www .moUh^uoffl 

NAHCO FUGHT TRAMMG CENTER 
MONAOl AM CENTER • MONROE. LA 



KENNEBKAMINC 

RUERT UUIUEX AMPORT > WAIIRVUE. ME 
mm taiinibnilt.ran 

MAINE MATXW niGMT KHOOl 
PORTIMDiinJUraiT'PORTUWD, HE 



MORGAN AVIATION 

CENTML MAINE REGIONAL AIRPORT 
NORRHXEWOCK. ME 
WMW Bfcmra.org 

OLD TOWN AVIATION INC 

DEWTT FIELD AJRPORT • OlD TOWN. ME 

RAARVLAMO 

ATC FUGHT TRAINING CENTER 

PIUTOMK Attf lElO • FORT WASHMCTOM M 

wwwMftycvn 

CAPTTDlAJR 

TIPOEN AJRPORT • OOEinON. MO 
WMV capDol«n«rvnvcom 

CAPnOlAIR 

WWSKEYBRDGf AMPORT ■ STEVENSVUt W 
WMV captDiaranHKcom 

CHESAPEAKE PRO FUGHT 
BALTUORE/WASMNGTON WTL AHVORT 
aALTMORE.MO 



FMEWAY AIRPORT INC 
FRSWAV AIRPORT • BOWIE. MO 
WMW.(r(«May«rpan com 

PBIMONT fUGKT CENTER 

FfWNOS DUKE AIRPORT • CAUFORHUL MO 

CEOL COUNTY AIRPORT • EUCTON. MD 
VMwxscAcodwptfLcom 

MASSACHUSETTS 

EAGLE EASTAVLATWN 
PIUM ISLAND COMU AIRFRO 
NEWBURY, MA 
MiwMgtt-aaacm 

EAGLE EAST AVIATKM 

lAWREHa AfflPORT • NORTH AMDOVER. HA 
WWM««9lt-Matom 

EXECUTIVE FLYERS AVIATION 
BEDFORD AAPORT/HANSCOM FKID 
BEDFORD, MA 
www t>*cum*nyvrv com 

FIVE STAR tlKlHT ACADEMY 

BARNES MUNI AJRPORT • WESTFIEID. UA 



AMERKAN WMGS ACADEMY 
FUNT MSHOP AIRPORT • fUNT. Ml 
wmjnMrianwtngMcadHnirxani 

BNB AVUTKM SERVICE UC 
PONTUC QAOANO AIRPORT 
WATERFORD, Ml 

EAGLE FUGHT 

WLLOW RUN AJRPORT • TPStANn, Mi 

www.N9Mlight.UB 

RELIANT AVUTKM CO. MC 

LMNGSTON COUNTY AMPORT • HOWBL M 

SAINT CLAIR aiGHT ACADEMY 

ST- QAM COUNTY NTL > KMBAU. Mi 

KfaKiaOwaU«un.nit 

IRAOFWIfOS AVIATION INC 
OAIUANO COUNtv HT'L AIRPORT 
WATERFORD. Ml 
www TradewnkaMbon con 

WMU COLLEGE OF AVtATKM 

WK KEUOGG AIRPORT • UTTUCREEK. Ml 



AIRMOnvE ENTERPRISES INC 
SRAINERD LAKE REGIONAL AIRPORT 
MAINERD.MN 



ALEXANDRIA AVUTION «C 
ALEXANORU MUNICIPAL AMPORT 
AiEXAHMIAMH 



nmen youb locil fbo 



CRYITAi. SHAMBOCK «C 

CRYSTAl AlilTORI • MINNtAPOUS. m 

www (fViUlihwnfock.HXn 

MOOnWAO rUCHT SUPPOfIT IHC 
MOOnWAD MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 
GlYigOON, MN 
www , moortmdsnport com 

RAREAIKRAfT LTD- 

OWATONNA AHPORT OUNER nOO 



THUNDERSIROAVUTUNNC 

KTIMUOUOMUNKVAl 

EOENnUURIE.MN 

www IhundtrtjinbvmDaccni 

WNG5INC 

ST PAIH DOWNTOWN AIRPORT 
ST. PAUL. MN 

MISSOURI 

CAPt CHASTER «C. 

Wt GIRARHA REOKMAL AIRKMT 

CAPE GIRARDEA. MO 

SumVANAVlATIOM 

SUmVAN REOKWAL AIRPQAT • SUUJVAN. MO 
IK AIR 

JESSE P VIERTH MEMOflUU AIRPORT 
eOONm£.MO 

MISSISSIPRI 

APPOUO AVlATHm CO AUGMT TRAJN 
GUIFPORT BILOXI INH • GUlfPORT, MS 



DOUGUSAVAIATION IHC 

OUVE BHANOl AIRPORT • OUVE BRANCH MS 

www OoucfinavMtm .cm 

SOUTHERN WirtGS 

6FIELD*1ACKS0N. MS 



WINGS or ANGLERS 

GUlf UOn WTERNATKINAi • GUlfKMT, US 
www.iMngiolangt(n.cd>n 

MOflTTAMA 

AERO FUGHT SCHOOL LLC 
GAUATW FIELD BOZEMAN AIRPORT 
eElGRAOE.MT 

{OWAADS JET CENTER 

LOGAN Wri AIRPORT • BILUHGS, MT 

warn fdwjrdifttnnitr com 

fUCHT ACADEMY INC 
GAIiATW FIELD BOZEMAN AdPORT 
BELGRADE. MT 
wwM . Ilymanun& nM 

SUMMIT AVIATION INC. 
GALLATn FIELD BOZEMAN AWPORT 
BELGRADE. MT 

NEBRASKA 

INFINITY AIR 

INFINITY AIR ■ NEBRASKA CITY, NE 
www nfiniTyairvK.com 

OtAAHAFLtGKT CENTER 
EmiY FIELD* OMAHA. NC 
iwM.<ynat)dAghK»nKf com 

SILVERHAWKAVUTlON 

LINC OIN MUWCPAL AIRF>ORT • LHCOLN. NE 

www .silnih«iiA«vHti7i xoni 

NEVADA 

AEROBATICCO ft FLIGHT SCHOOL INC. 
R£NO SPEED • REfW. NV 
www aentMaanpifrf com 

DESERT SOLmi WEST A« 
HENDERSON EXECLmvE ARPORT 
HEMIERSON.HV 



WEST AIR AVIATION 
NORTH LAS VCGAS AIRPORT 
NORTH LAS VEGAS. NV 



MEWIERSEV 

BLUE MAX AVUTtON 
»ASCX AIRPORT • SUSSEX. NJ 

CAlOWEa FUGHT ACADEMY IMC 
CAUMEU ESSEX COUNTY AfflfORT 
FAIRFCLD. NJ 



LINCOLN PARK AV1ATKW 

UNCOIN PARK AIRPORT • LINCOLN PARK. NI 

WWM .jcnnjMytrwwig com 

MUXIN AlH FUGHT TRAINING CENHR 
TETERKMO AJRPORT ■ TEHRBOftO, Nl 
iiWMiinillionartA.co(n 

MULSTONt VALLEY FLKHT SCHOOL 
CENTRAl. JERSEY REGKMAl 
HIL15B0R0UGK W 
mm ctnc«^n<viKpoftco»n 

SPITFIRE AEROSPACE TECHNOlOGIEl INC 
SPITFIRE AEROORUM AIRPORT 
PtDRKKTOWi NJ 
www.iptThriMtfDspdcc.com 

MEWMCXKO 

BODE AVIATION IHC 

DOUeiE EAGLE I AJRPORT • ALBUQUERQUE. NM 
www.B|tok.coni 

CUTTER AVUTWN 

ALBUQUERQUE INH • ALBUQUERQUE. NM 
www cuttemuDonconi 

NEW YORK 

8UFTAL0 AM FIELD 

BUFTALO AM FIELD • WEST SENCCA. NY 

DUNURK AVUTKM SALES « SEUVKE 
CHAUTAUGA COUNTY OU WORK AKPORT 
DUNKttlCNY 
www.ddLcom 

SMPMEEASTAVUTION 

FIOYD BENTON MEMORIAL AIRPORT 

QUEENSSURY, NY 

EXEC- AIR FLJGHT SCHOOL 

SYRACUSE HANCOCK INTL • SYRACUSE. MY 

www.ftreMOH con 

FREEDOM AJRMC 
ORANGE COUNTY AWW 
MONTGOMERY, NY 
www.frMdom-ti com 

lEOGEDALE FLIGHT TRAINING 
LEDGEDAU AIRPARK • BIWaa*aiT, NV 
www, M^tdflewpwi com 

LONG rSlANO FUGHT TRAIHWG NC. 
REPUBIIC AJRPORT • FARMNGOALE. NY 
twm .liflightffatnng. com 

MCKIANOAIRSERVIU 
LONG ISLAND MCARTHUR AIRPORT 
RONKOWOMA. NY 
KMvw ,nwfeUnd»r.coni 

NASSAU FLYERS. MC 

REPUBIK AJRKIRT • EAST FARMMGOALI. NY 
www.flynK-com 

PANORAMA f LIGHT SERVICE MC 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY AJflPORT 
VWTIE PLAINS. NY 
WMW.ftypKcDm 

RAVENAKE 

CENESU COUNTY AIRPORT • BATAVIA, NY 



STERUNGAMWAYS INC 

HQRNELL MUNICIPAL • HORNELL NV 



STERLING AIRWAYS NC 

OANSVILlf MUNICIPAL • DAMSV1LLE, NY 

www . Ilfr1in9iiiw«y% net 

NORTH CAROUMA 

AEROLNAINC 

HtNDCRSON AIRPORT • HCNDERS0W1UE NC 

BLUE SKY AOVENTUflE 

RALEIGH DURHAM • KAlElGH. NC 

www.bh»si(y-«hentm, com 

JACICSOWllU FlYWG SERVICE 
OAJ AJRPORT •HlC»tANDi NC 
WMMvxoanslow ncut/airpon 

UNC0U4 AERO INC 

LINCOLN COUNTY REGONAL AIRPORT 

IRON STATION. NC 

wvtM incotnatra com 

NEW SPimr AVIATION 

LAKE NORMAN AIRPORT ■ M00RESV1UE. NC 
MWwnoMpaitmition .com 

PCOMONT FLKHT TRAINING ft AVIATION SfRV 
SMITH RfYNOlDS AIRPORT 
WINSTON-SALEM. HC 
www.tnadair (om 

NORTH DAKOTA 

EXECUim AIR TAXI CORPORATION 
BfSMORCH MUWCIPAL AIRPORT • BMAARCX. W 



FLIGHT ACADEMY Of FARGO 
HEaOR IHTtRNATIONAL • FARGO, NO 
www.(afgo|M.coin 

GFK HIGHT SUPPORT 

MARK ANDREWS INfL ■ GRAND FORKS. NO 
www. fl)^. com 

OHIO 

BAUER AVIATION INC. 

DELAWARE MUNICIPAL • DELAWARE. OH 

BlUFFTONFlYlNGSERVKt 
SlUFFTON AIRPORT • BLUFfTON. OH 
www.UufhonftYingwrvke com 

NATIONAL FLYERS CLUB 
OHIO STATE UWVERSITT AHtfORT 
COLUMBUS. 0*i 
www.rwt]onamymJiet 

SECOND WIND AVIATIOH UC 
EAST UVERPOOL OH 
www.ucondHindMMion.a)m 

SrrPARKlHC 

WADSWDHTH SKY PARK IMTl 
WAOSWOHTH, OH 
www. Byilcypsfc. con 

OKLAHOMA 

AIRMAN FUGHT SHOP 

WESThEIMER AIRPORT ■ HORMAN. OK 

www «nTMnfl«)tmchool com 

AinoNE INC 

WILEY POST AIRPORT PWA • BETHANY, OK 

NORTMWBT A»0 SERVICES 
WfOOOmiG AHPORT • CMOi OK 



ORECOM 

THE FUGHT SHOP 

BEND MUNICIPAL AtRPORT • BEND, OR 
www rd^hBhapinccDm 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ADVANTAGE AERO 
LANCASTER AIRPORT • UnTZ. PA 
www MhmtaQMvo con 

BEAVER AVUDON SERVICE INC. 

BEAVER COUNTY AIRPORT • BEAVER fMlS, PA 

CHESTER COUNTY AVIATION 

CHESTER COUNTY AIRPORT • COATESVBlt RA 



HARRIS8URC JET CENTER 
CAPITAL OTV AIRPORT 
NEW CUMBERLAND. PA 
www. hvriiburgitn ntir xvn 

HORTMANAVUTtONNC 
PNC PHILADELPHIA NE AIRPORT 
PHILAOELPHU. PA 
WWW . homufuvialion .con 

MOYERAVlAnON 

BRADEN AIRPARK • EASTON, PA 

www,moyfrawatio(t.com 

NEW HORCON AVUTION 

TT GREEN AIRPORT • WARWICK. PA 

www.hon2onwiM0n.com 

PITTSBURGH FLIGHT TRAMWG CENTER 
AUiGHANY COUNTY AJflPORT 
WEST MIFFLIN, PA 
VMM.p^tghtcom 

PRO FUGHT CENTER MC 
BEAVER COUNTY AJRPQRT 
BEAVER FALU. PA 
WMvpnAghccenier com 

READNC FUGHT ACADCMY 
READNG REGIONAL • READWa PA 
MMwi(.r«idinghgti(acddtniy.com 

RM RIGHT SCHOM 

tNDUMA COUNT • IPOANA. PA 

www.r)«lltghtuNxiicam 

TECH AVIATION 

WUS-BARRt/SOIAUmON NTl AIRPORT 
AVOCA.PA 

www.1KtwviMon.com 
TML AIRCRAFT WC. 

CHERRY RIDGE A«PORT ■ HONESOALE PA 
HMMT .tml-«rciah.com 

RHOOE ISLAND 

COflPORAn AfR 

TF GREEN AIRPORT • WARWO. fli 
SKYUUCSNC 

NORTH CBfTRAL STATE AWORT 
LNCOlHRt 

SOUTH CAROUMA 

NEW HORIZON AVIATION 
DONAIDSON CENTER AIRPORT 
GREENVILLE. SC 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

BUSINESS AVIATION SCHOOL OF AEWMAUTICS 
BUSINESS AVUTtON SERVICES 
SIOUX FALLS. SO 



AIRTECH 

NASHVILLE INTERNATIONAL • NASHVILLE. TN 

KNOXVILlf FLIGHT TRAINWG 
DOWNTOWN ISLAND AIRPORT 
KNOXVILU. TN 
wwwknaxflight.com 

VOLUNTEER AVIATION 

UiaEY TYSON AIRPORT • ALCOA. TN 

wwwwolavcom 

TEXAS 

AUSTIN ACAOeiMY OF AVUflON 
AUSTIN BERGSTROM INfL AIRPORT 
AUSTIN. IX 
wwwByMacom 

CLASSIC AVIATION INC 
ADDISON AIRPORT • AOOtSON. TX 

MMW.dKiKWCOm 

GUlf AVIATION 

VAUEY MTl AMPORT • HARUNGEH n 



MAXMJM AVUTION 

AL UWGUM JR. RGOIONAL • NACOGDOCHES^ TX 



MVP AERO ACADEMY 

rniSER AtRPORT • HOUSTON. TX 

«m/.rmptmiudunf.am 

PRO AIRClUn FUGHT TRAINNG 
HICKS A«PORT • FORT WORTH TX 
www pnj-dnrafl coni 

RQCKWEa AVIATION 

HAU^ KWL HELD • RQOCVrtLL. TX 

SKY SAFETY NC 

CASTROVKLE AIRPORT • CASTROVUi. TX 
www.ikyufily.com 

SOUTH WST SOARING. WC. 
CADDO MILLS MUNICIPAL AMPORT 
CADDO MRIS^TX 
www KMAhwtRwanng com 

SOUTHERN WINGS INC 
NEW BRAUHFELS MUNICIPAL 
NEWBRAUHFElS, TX 

wwwjiriuvconVairponiUtitfMUlh(fn_w«ig 
SUCCESS AVIATION 

HOUSTON SW AJflPORT • HOUSTON. TX 



SUEACRfTZCFI 

EL PASO INTL AIRPORT • El PASO. TX 
www.homt.Nrthhnk.niV -icntz 

US. FIKKT ACADEMY 

OENTON MtmiOPAl • DBITON. TX 

wiM,tiilllghUudMny,aiRi 

UNITED FUGHT SYSTEfcW. IHC 

DAVD WAYNE HOOKS AIRPORT • SPRING, TX 

www unudflighicom 

WRIGHT FlYERS AVUTION 
SANAmONU IN1\ AIRPORT 
SAN ANTOMO. TX 
twvw wnghdiyirvcom 

UTAH 

ADVANTAGE AVIATION 
PROVO AIRPORT ■ PROVO. UT 
.com 



VBIMOWT 

COlUMBIAAtfSERViaS 
RUTLAND ST AH AIRPORT 
NORTH ClAREDON. VT 
Mww coMnfauantrvkKum 



AIBEMARU FLIGHT SCHOa 
CHARLOnESVlUE ALBUAARlE AIRPORT 
CHARLOTTESVILLE. VA 
www .abxTurifA^Uom 

AV-EO FUOHTSCMOOC WC 

LEES8URG EXECUTIVE AIRPORT • LUSBURG. VA 

www4v-«d.com 

AVIATION ADVENTURES 

MANASSAS REOKWAL ■ MANASSAS, VA 

www MJMnadMnftjm. com 

CK ORANGE 

CHARLOTTESVIUi ALBEMARLE AIRPORT 
ORANGE. VA 

WWW.fljlcfCiWt 

CHARIOTTEVUE FUGHT CCTTtR 
CHARLOTTESVUi ALBEMARLE AIRPORT 
CHARLOTTESVILLE. VA 
www.Bycfc-nM 

DOMNION AVIATION 
CHESTER! lElD COUNTY AIRPORT 
RICHMOND. VA 

DULIES AVUTION 

HARRY P. DAVIS FIELD • MANASSA& VA 
www.dulHMnon.com 

FUGHT QUEST 

HAMPTON ROADS EXECUTIVE AIRPORT 
CHESAPEAKtVA 



HEART or VIRGINIA AVIATION 
BlUEROGE AIRPORT 
MARTINSVILLL VA 
www.hga n crfwr9nttavm10n.com 

SHENANDOAH AVUTION SERVICES 
SHENANOAOH VALLEY REGIONAL 
MYERS CAVt.VA 
www»viol.com 

WASHINGTON 

AVIAN FLIGHT CENTER 
BREMERTON INTERNATIONAL AJRPORT 
PORT ORCHARD. WA 
iiiMM.MinBl^iUM 

BERGSTROM AIRCRAFT MC. 
TRI CITKS AdPORT • PASCO. WA 
wwM twgiDomaircrafl.cam 

CRtST AIRPARK 

CREST AIIPARX • aNT, WA 

wwAv cmUMpv k. com 

GALVINFIYWG SERVICE 

KING COUNn AIRPORT « SEATTIE. WA 

HHW gahwiflyn^ ui'" 

NORTHWAV AVUTION 
PAMFIELD AJflPORT ■ EVERETT. WA 
www JwrthwajwirtJlion < cm 

PAVCO FUGHT CENTER 
TOmA NARROWS AIRPORT 
GIG HARBOR. WA 
wMv D)T»vco.com 

REGAL AIR 

PAMFIELDMRPORT • EVERETT, WA 
ftyOicgalaintom 



HEARTLAND AVUTION HC 

EAU CLAIRE REGIONAL • EAU CUIRE. Wl 

wiMw hHnlandawaiion com 

MIKE DEMULUNG FLIGHT MSTRUCTtON 
NEW RICHMOND MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 
NEW RICHMOND. Wl 
wwwnrnipctcom 

MOREYAIRF>UWE CO 

MOREY AMPORT • MUXHiTON. Wl 

www.jfrwcELaan 

RHHELANOER FLVNG SERVICE 
RHMELANOER ONEIOA COUNH AIRPORT 
RHMELANDCR. W 



RIVERSIDE AVUTION INC 

WAUPACA MUNICIPAL • WAUPACA, M 

SPRING CITY AVUTION 
WAUKESHA CRHES AIRFIELD 
WAUKESHA. Wl 
w«Mr .lonngcity wuMn. com 

TWIN PORTS FLYING 

SU^-ERIOR RICHARD I &ONG MUNICIPAL 

SUPERIOR. Wl 

WVMV t«Hnpomflyrt9,com 



|RYINGSERV<E INC 
WMUCESIU COUFfTY AJAPORT 



HMMI w«jlttlhalVi9«'vK*vcom 

WWGS AIR CHARTER LLC 
AI.EXANOER FIELD 
WISCONSIN RAPCl Wl 
wtm wmgutf charier com 

WISCONSIN AVIATION 

D0IE COUNTY REGIONAL AIRPORT 

MADISON. Wl 

imvw.wisainfirwi(t>on.om 
WESTVIRCIMIA 

KCI AVIATION 

CKB HARRISON MARION REGKMAL AMPORT 
BRCGEPORT. WV 



If you aren't involved In this program and you'd like to be, please call Customer Service 
at 800/819-5033. Also, if your local FBO isn't listed, encourage them to get involved tool 
Keep an eye on www.flyingmag.com for the most up-to-date listings. 
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Introducing Apollo CNX80 %/ %^ 

The world's first integrated avionics system featuring WAAS GPS navigation. 



Capable of bringing primary nav and precision approach capabilities to your cockpit. . . the CNX80 

opens thousands of airports in IFR conditions. The CNX80 updates position 5 times per second, 
providing smooth and responsive guidance along standard instrument departures, arrivals, high and low altitude 



airways, holding patterns, procedure turns and precision approaches. 




The CNX80 features Airway Flight Planning making IFR flight a cinch. UPS Aviation Technologies 

Add to these navigation features a high resolution, sunlight readable moving-map, 

our award winning VHF Comm along with VOR Nav, localizer, and glide slope receivers. 
The CNX80, a quantum leap in capabilities making you a safer and more confident pilot 
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Feedback from our readers 

No Sympathy for 
Airline Pilots 

LES Abend did a great job of Ex- 
plaining the airline pilot's plight 
in his "It's Not on the Checklist" 
(Jumpseat, July) . Within the general avi- 
ation community, however, I don't find a 
lot of sympathy for the union position 
held by most airline pilots . . . Surely Les 
knows (his management does) that 
there are many highly qualified pilots 
who would give anything to fly left seat 
in a 767 for $90,000 a year (half of Les's 
salary) and consider it a promotion. 

David Freeman 
Roanoke, Texas 

Les Abend's article has to be one of the 
most fatuous pieces I have ever read in a 
national periodical. There are lots of 
people who would gladly change places 
with him and wax eloquently about how 
they have the greatest job in the world, 
flying left seat in a 767. Certainly it has 
its disadvantages, economic instability 
being one of them. However, the money 
is still in the upper reaches, the status is 
never-ending, and I guess the opportuni- 
ty to be the biggest prima donna walk- 
ing is also available. 

Steve Gorman 
Lotus, California 

Les Abend correctly identifies the airline 
industry as the worst managed business 
in the country. However, his career edu- 
cation in aviation has left a few blind 
spots in the realm of economics: 1. The 
world does not owe you a living. 2. Cus- 
tomers are not required to buy what you 
are selling. 3. Excess supply cuts prices 
and margins for both labor and material. 
Although he wonders if law or medical 
school would have been a better choice, 
be assured that professionals in those 
disciplines are not immune to similar re- 
alities. The concept of landing a job that 
will take care of you for life is seductive 
but will always remain elusive. To declare 
that airline pilots, when faced with dis- 
solving careers, have "no other place to 
go," suggests a profound lack of initiative 



and imagination. How about devoting 
some of those hours in the crew lounge 
to serious planning for your next career? 

Ken Ambrose 
Orinda, California 

Airline pilots are not in touch with the 
real world and have succumbed to the re- 
alities of isolated commiserating. The 
profession compares itself to doctors; yet 
there is no comparison between a doc- 
tor's education and the pilot who spent 
three or four years in flight school. And 
the argument about being entrusted with 
the lives of the passengers is somewhat 
off the mark because those two pilots in 
the "front office" are always the first to 
the crash site. I don't believe that a pilot 
flies any more safely when alone or with 
400 people behind him. No, Captain, I 
have real problems trying to feel your 
pain. I do not think an airline captain is 
worth $200/hour working a schedule 
that is, by any other standard, half time. I 
suggest all of you get your heads out of 
the clouds, stop your industry's collective 
whining, and get your financial realities 
back on the ground with the rest of us. 

Mark Neubal'er 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

What makes airline pilots think that they 
should be immune to the vicissitudes of 
the present economic downturn? Unem- 
ployment is at a several decades high, 
employee benefits are being eroded 
everywhere, and working hours are be- 
ing reduced. The airlines certainly have 
no monopoly on incompetent, venal, 
hapless or maybe even dishonest man- 
agement, nor on being subjected to ill 
advised government regulation (med- 
dling). Airline pilots have been near the 
top of the employment food chain for 
decades. They are now in the same boat 
with everyone else. Quit whining and 
welcome to the club. 

George Abbott 
Raleigh, North Carolina 



Any airline pilot has shown a willing- 
ness to make a career in an industry 
that has always been the first to feel a 
downturn in the economy, exposing 
that pilot to the uncertainty, instability, 
and layoffs that airline pilots endure 
many years into their seniority. Nine- 
teen years ago Captain Abend made the 
decision to accept his current employ- 
ment. Around that same time, I was on 
an identical career path. We were in 
pursuit of the ultimate — a job with a ma- 
jor airline. I too wanted the ultimate job, 
but I did not want the ultimate layoff — a 
layoff 10 years down the road that 
would cut an income that was well into 
six figures down to zero. Twenty-one 
years ago I left what would have been 
the last step before the major airlines to 
take a more stable job as an air con- 
troller at Cleveland Center, largely so I 
wouldn't have to endure the unpre- 
dictability of the airline industry years 
down the road. So what's the difference 
now? The airplanes and the flying I 
miss. The job of an airline pilot in a ca- 
reer emergency without a checklist, I 
knew I would not miss. 

Mark Solomon 
Amherst, Ohio 

Way to go, Mark. You get it Les's job here 
is to give other pilots a glimpse of the ma- 
jor airline pilot's lifestyle, the choices they 
made and how it is all working out. Les 
doesn't sugarcoat the view. The many of 
you who wrote stating the obvious — that 
major airline pilots have been highly paid 
and have enjoyed good working condi- 
tions — miss the point. A very desirable 
career is now far less attractive, and an 
aviation lifestyle that you certainly envy is 
on the way out. That is well worth docu- 
menting. — Ed. 

Pushing and Pulling 

If I recall, the ducted cooling fan on the 
rear engine produces the weird noise 
on the Cessna 337 "Mixmaster." It 
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So near, yet so far. 

Critical treatment centers, often thousands of 
miles away, are frequently a cancer patient's best 
chance for survival. But costly airfare, stressful delays, 
and unnecessary exposure to crowds are the last thing 
these patients need. 

We give cancer patients a lift. 

We are Corporate Angel Network, the nationwide 
public charity with only one mission — to arrange 
passage for cancer patients to treatment centers using 
the empty seats on corporate jets. 



Our five employees and 60 highly involved and 
compassionate volunteers work directly with patients 
and families to coordinate their travel needs with the 
regularly scheduled flight plans of our Corporate 
Angels — 500 major corporations, including 56 of the 
top 100 in the Fortune 500", who generously make 
empty seats on their aircraft available to our patients. 

To date, they've flown more than 15,000 flights with 
Corporate Angel Network patients onboard. 

Need a lift? 
Just give us a call. We'll do the rest. 



CORPORATE AMQEL DETWORK 



Corporate Angel Network, Inc. 
Westchester County Airport, One Loop Road, White Plains, NY 10604 
Phone (914) 328-1313 Fax (914) 328-3938 
Patient Toll Free — (866) 328-1313 
Info@CorpAngelNetwork.org www.CorpAngelNetwork.org 




stable. 
Responsive 
Trustworthy. 

The qualities you value up there 
are the ones we provide down here. 

There are some things you need to know you can count on — like your 
aviation insurance company. Because Avemco is the only direct writer 
of aviation insurance, we can provide flexible policy options and the 
most responsive service and claims handling you'll find anywhere. And 
our customers aren't the only ones who place a high value on us. A.M. 
Best and Standard & Poor's give Avemco ttieir highest ratings, too; 
A+ and AA ratings respectively. 

Experience first-hand the qualities that make Avemco a leader. 

Call today — and see why we're your best value for aviation insurance. 



800.276.5209 


www.avemco.com 


Monday to Friday 8 am - 7:30 pm ET 


Saturday 10 am- 6 pmET 



INSURANCE COMPANY 



A Subsidiary of HCC Insl rance Holding 



sounds not unlike a fenestron on some 
Aerospatiale helicopters. The asym- 
metric thrust lines could possibly do it, 
but at roughly equal thrust on the en- 
gines, shear between the two lines is in- 
significant. 

Jose Nieto 
San Antonio, Texas 



Any pusher propeller airplane sounds dif- 
ferent than a tractor design, so the fact that 
it has one pushing prop could be enough to 
explain the unique Skymaster sound. — Ed. 

We have noticed in the last two articles 
you have run with comments on pres- 
surized Cessna Skymasters that you 
vastly understate the number of current- 
ly registered P337s. We believe this hap- 
pens because you are searching for 
"P337" as a model number in the data- 
base. That will return the approximately 
50 or so that Richard Collins refers to in 
his article. However, the correct model 
number for a pressurized Skymaster is 
T337GP or T337HP. And many early 
pressurized models are registered as 
simply T337G, which looks like a tur- 
bocharged but not pressurized airplane, 
but is in fact pressurized, because there 
were no turbo-only airplanes built from 
1973 to 1977. A search of the database 
for aircraft with "P337" in the serial num- 
ber returns 252 entries. 
Kevin Mackenzie and Kevin McDole 
Cornelius, Oregon 

We believe you are correct, Kevins. The 
FAA Registry shows the smaller number 
for "PBS?" but obviously doesn 't include 
the other designations you found. — Ed. 

Who's Rying? 

I take issue with something Peter Gar- 
rison said in "Heads in the Clouds" (Af- 
termath, July). He said that "normally" 
the pilot not flying briefs the approach 
so that the pilot flying can better visual- 
ize what is going to happen, etc. I'm 
just curious in whose world this is 
"normal." I fly for a commuter airline 
and I think I can speak for most airline 
pilots in saying that it is definitely not 
normal in our world. The pilot flying al- 
ways hands off the airplane to the pilot 
not flying so that the pilot who is going 
to shoot the approach can devote his 
attention to reading the approach plate 
and can get the best picture possible of 
what is supposed to happen. I think 
more airline standard operating proce- 
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VectopPlus Mapping 

FliteStar allows you to view chart "themes," including 
Jeppesen enroute low and high.VFR and high contrast. 
Or, you can customize the chart and save it as a "favorite." 



5 flight planning 
next level * 



SpuT-ScRecN ViewiNG 

Split-screen viewing lets you see chart details 
, and the entire route at the same time. 



Multi-Route 
Capability 

You can plan multiple 
routes which are 
displayed simultaneously 
on the screen and in the 
Route List 



Profilg View 
The profile view displays 
terrain, an adjustable >^^^ 
altitude profile with 
top of climb and descent 
points, interactive airspace 
depictions, MEAs and wind 
component arrows. 
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WeATHCR Overlay 

FliteStar shows you 
^ the actual weather 
^ superimposed on your 
route map, offering the 
best flight planning and 
weather depiction available. 



Thumbnail 

The thumbnail view shows 
^ the relative position of 
your main chart views. 
You can even adjust the 
position of a chart view 
within the thumbnail by 
simply moving the 
associated colored box. 



FliteStar 



JEPPESEN / 

vOnBoaixl / 



Start making the most of your flight planning time by using FliteStar's powerful 
flight planning functions! FliteStar automates the entire flight 
planning process from initial route planning to gathering the latest weather 
and determining weight and balance. You get a detailed, customized flight 
plan that comes alive with easy-to-use information where you 
need it, when you need It. And, to help meet your specific flight planning needs 
and budget, FliteStar comes In VFR, IFR. and Corporate versions and 
six coverage areas. All three versions revolutionize flight desktop 
planning with extraordinary graphics, superior routing algorithms 
and much more. 

FliteStar uses Jeppesen NavData*. the most trusted 
navigation information available. It also features Jeppesen's 
exclusive Vector Mapping Technology for rendering a wide range of 
customizable vector charts. Including high and low altitude enroute emulations 
that take full advantage of Windows 32-bit technology. With incredibly vivid 
colors and high definition maps, FliteStar is clearly a cut above 
the competition. 

With FliteStar. you'll spend more time flying and less time 
planning. And with our 30-day, money-back guarantee - what are you vraiting for? 
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For more Information about 
FliteStar, visit us 
on the internet at 
www.jeppesEn.com 

or call us: 

800.G2I.5377 
or 303.799.9090 
(WEstern Hemisphere) 

+ 49 6I02 5070 
(Eastern HemispherE) 

+ 61 3 970e 0022 (Australasia) 
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making every 
flight safer 
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Ryan Multi-Hazard 
Display (MHD) 



Ryan 9900BX Traffic 
Advisory System (TAS) 



Exclusive Features: 

Dedicated 3 ATI full-color, 
high-resolution active matrix 
tiazard screen 

^ Reduces threat interpretation 
time by de-cluttering most 
immediate flight hazards 

^ Future interface capability 
with hazard sensors 



Exclusive Features: 

■ Audible Position Alerting 
annunciates "Traffic 1 1 
o'clock! High! Six Miles!" 

■ Patented Top and Bottom 
Directional Antennas 
optimizes 360-degree 
coverage above and 
below aircraft 

*■ Integral Altitude Alerter 
annunciates "1 ,000 feet to 
go", "500 feet to go", and 
"at altitude" 



Ryan has redefined industry standards by engineering the New 
3 ATI Multi-Hazard Display (MHD). Unparolleled and Innovative, the 
Ryan MHD provides pilots what they need: easy-to-lnterpret, 
de-cluttered, real time information on the most immediate flight 
hazards. The result is increased situational awareness. The 
Multi-Hazard Display is designed for use with the Ryan 9900BX 
Traffic Advisory System (TAS). 



Ryan, the name you can trust for quality 
engineered and pilot driven avionics. 



dures would be put to good use in gen- 
eral aviation. 

Jonathan Steen 
Richmond, Virginia 

Peter was speaking of the moment, not the 
entire leg of a flight, and, as you describe, 
it would be normal for the pilot who briefs 
the approach to not be the one also flying 
at that instant. — Ed. 



Don't forget Toronto 

Dick Karl ends his "Meigs, the Mayor 
and his Midnight Muscle" {Gear Up, 
July) by saying that there are only three 
remaining useful and picturesque land- 
ing strips in the world after the destruc- 
tion of Meigs Field. I would add Toron- 
to's City Centre Airport to this presti- 
gious list. All of the airports listed seem 
to have one thing in common; proximity 
to major centers and island or overwater 
approaches. City Centre remains one of 
the most picturesque and useful run- 
ways in Canada. Its similarity to Meigs 
is remarkable. Friends of aviation (gen- 
eral and commercial) have fought and 
won the battie to keep that airport open. 

David West 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

You're right. That's a spectacular view of 
a great city. — Ed. 

Mac's "Airports on the Lake" {Left Seat, 
July) misses the mark. I have flown into 
Burke Lakefront, Meigs and Cuyahoga 
County on many occasions. For the 
general aviation pilot, both Meigs and 
Burke Lakefront are quite pricey for 
landing fees, parking and fuel. The 
crosswind off Lake Erie onto Burke 
Lakefront is often quite stiff and has 
had me grounded in the past waiting it 
out. When you fly into Burke you can 
also plan on being sent a bill for using 
Cleveland airspace. Cuyahoga, on the 
other hand, is easily accessible, more 
reasonable on price and full service. I 
suspect Palwaukee has similar advan- 
tages. Nevertheless, I have made a per- 
sonal pledge not to visit Chicago again 
until Meigs reopens. 

J. KORNBLUM 

Jonesboro, Arkansas 

Flying Mail should be addressed to Flying 
magazine, 500 West Putnam Avenue, 
Greenwich, Connecticut, 06830 or e-mail 
flyedit@hfmus.com. Please include your 
city and state in your e-mail. □ 
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New TBM 700C2 carries six people 1,100 nm 
in unprecedented comfort 

Burning up the airways at 300 i<nots is old hat for the TBM. Increasing 
payload and flying nonstop from Chicago to Nassau is something 
new. So is the bizjet-like interior with upgraded leathers, fabrics and 
cabinetry. Cabin temperature and pressurization control is simplified. 
High-capacity air conditioning is standard. So are new advanced 
avionics. Fly far, fly fast and fly with more payload/range capacity 
than some light jets. 

For full specifications call 877-2-FLY-TBM. (Outside the U.S. call 
+1-954-893-1400.) Or E-mail sales@socataaircraft.com. 



TBM 700C2 Seriously Fast, Seriously Capable 

Maximum cruising speed : 300 ktas 
Maximum range : 1,565 nm 
Maximum payload : 1,347 lbs 
Ceiling : 3 1,000 ft ^ 
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www.socata.eads.net 
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WAAS LPV Approaches to Debut 



THE FAA's Wide Area Augmen- 
tation System (WAAS), which 
greatly enhances the accuracy, 
availability and reliability of GPS, was 
scheduled to debut earlier this summer, 
and new lower-minimums approaches 
were planned to be available this month. 

The FAA planned to commission 
WAAS, which has been functioning and 
usable (though not commissioned) for 
more than a year, in December. But the 
agency moved that date up to this sum- 
mer when prime contractor Raytheon 
reported this spring that it would finish 
its work early, at least according to re- 
cent schedules. The FAA is an estimat- 
ed five years behind and $2 billion over 



budget on WAAS. Technical problems 
with the availability and reliability of the 
system, now straightened out, delayed 
the program. 

The FAA planned to have first LNAV 
Gateral navigation) and VNAV flateral 
and vertical navigation) approaches 
available in July, with minimums down 
to 350 feet agl (LNAVATSiAV). LNAV/ 
VNAV approaches offer either lateral 
(side-to-side) navigation or lateral and 
vertical navigation, even on non-preci- 
sion approaches. 

This fall the FAA plans to publish a 
handful of approaches with minimums 
to 250 feet agl, called LPV approaches. 
The agency says it plans to publish ap- 
proximately 300 new LPV approaches a 




year for several years. 

Other WAAS capabilities will be 
phased in over the next several years, in- 
cluding arrival and departure proce- 
dures. The FAA plans to add Category I 
capability approaches (200 feet and half- 
a-mile visibility) by 2013. 
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Personal Locator Beacon Network Operational 

The Notional Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration (NOAA) commissioned the personal locator beacon (PLB) 
network on July 1 st. When activated in an emergency, the beacons emit a signal on the 406-megahertz frequency 
that can be tracked by NOAA geostationary and polar-orbiting satellites (part of a worldwide satellite network). 
PLBs use GPS to determine ttieir kxotion, which they transmit to the satellite, which relays that information to rescuers. 
By low, owners of PLBs are required to register their devices with the NOAA. When a distress signal is received, 
file h>JOAA uses this information to call tlie designated emergency contact to determine the whereabouts of the 
registered owner. 

In tfie lov/er-48 United States, PLB distress calls are routed through an Air Force office in Langley, Virginia, which 
ifien notifies state rescue or police agencies in tfie area wfiere tfie call originated. 

PLBs ore already available on the consumer market. Prices for the units, which are still generally upwards of $500, 
ore expected to drop substantially as word gets out and demand for tfiem increases. 
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Bombardier Global 5000 
Makes Public Debut 



On its way to the Paris Air Show, the Bombardier Global 5000 
long-range business jet made its first public appearance, at a 
stop at Westchester County Airport in New York. Priced at 
$33.5 million completed, the 5000 looks to entice customers 
who don't need the ultra-long legs of the 6,500-nm Global Ex- 
press but who still want transatlantic or North American 
transcontinental capabilities at high speeds. The 5000, which 
Bombardier sees as competing against the Gulfstream 400 
(formeriy the GIV-SP) and Dassault Falcon 900EX. can fly 
from Continental Europe to the U.S. Midwest (Paris to Chica- 
go, for instance) at Mach .85 with eight passengers and three 
crew or from New York to Los Angeles at Mach .89. Bom- 
bardier also touts the airplane's takeoff field length of 5,000 
feet at maximum weight on a standard day. Pilots type rated in 
the Global Express will be able to transition to the Global 5000 
(and vice versa) with only differences training. 

The first flight of the Global 5000 took place on March 7th 
of this year. Certification by the FAA, Transport Canada and 
the European JAA is scheduled for the first quarter of 2004, 
with first deliveries anticipated in late 2004. 



Russians Sweep World Aerobatic Championships 



At the 2003 World Aerobatic Champi- 
onships, held in Lai<eland, Florida, 
Russian pilot Sergey Rakhmanin won 
the Aresti Cup as the top aerobatics pi- 
lot In the world, talking the men's and 
overall gold medals at the champi- 
onships. It is his first world champi- 
onship. Finishing second was Russian 
Alexander Krotov. Robert Armstrong of 



the United States was third. 

In the team contest, the Russian 
men came in first place, edging out the 
team from France. The U.S. men cap- 
tured the bronze. 

Svetlana Kapanina of Russia again 
dispayed her dominance, capturing the 
woman's gold and coming close to 
edging out Ral<hmanin for the top spot 



overall, finishing a tight second after 
leading late in the competition. Kapan- 
ina has won the women's gold at four 
of the last five world contests. 

In the men's standings, Americans 
David Martin and Kirby Chambiiss fin- 
ished in eighth and ninth place, respec- 
tively. Debby Rihn-Harvey placed highest 
among American women, taking fifth. 
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Van's Flies RV-10 

In late May Van's Aircraft made the first flight of the 
company's newest design, the RV-10. It's the sbcth num- 
bered model in the kitmaker's lineup, but it has gener- 
ated a lot of excitement since the program was an- 
nounced last year because it's the first four-seater from 
the company, which has turned out thousands of kits 
for two-seaters. Van's plans to offer tail kits to builders 
soon. With the recommended Lycoming IO-540 power- 
plant. Van's projects that the RV-10 will cruise at more 
than 170 knots and carry four 175 pound adults and full 
fuel (60 gallons) , along with 40 pounds of bags. For 
more information, visit www.vansaircraft.com. 



Air Force One Retires to Reagan Library 

The Boeing 707 that served as an Air Force One aircraft for 28 
years is on its way to the Ronald Reagan Presidential Ubrary in 
Simi Valley, California. The airplane was disassembled at San 
Bernardino International Airport (California) and transported to 
Simi Valley, where it will be reassembled, restored and put on 
public display beginning in late 2004. Reagan flew on the airplane 
extensively during his eight years as chief executive. The four-en- 
gined Boeing also transported Presidents Nbcon, Ford, Carter 
and Clinton, and both Presidents Bush. The airplane made its last 
flight as Air Force One in August of 2001 when it transported 
President Bush to San Antonio for a public appearance. It was the 
707's 444th mission as Air Force One. The Boeing Company dis- 
mantled the airplane and will be in charge of restoring it for the 
Reagan Library. 
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Olympla, Washington-based Soloy Corporation earned FAA certification for Ks 
Turbine Pac-powered modification of tlie Cessna 206H and T206H. Tlie Turbine 
Pac uses a 420-horsepower Aiiison 250 turboshaft and a Soloy-manufactured 
propeller reduction gearbox. A Soloy designed engine/gearbox frame 
protects against foreign object damage and helps reduce external noise. 
The Soloy modification, which has a maximum gross weight of 3,600 pounds, 
is available with wheels or fioats. 



New 
Taxiway 
Layout Tested 

Virtual-reality tests of perimeter taxi- 
ways at DFW International Airport in 
Dallas, Texas, were deemed successful. 
The tests, conducted by NASA Ames 
FutureFlight Central, virtual-reality con- 
trol tower, the FAA William J. Hughes 
Technical Center, and pilots and air traf- 
fic controllers who fly out of and work at 
DFW, demonstrated that perimeter taxi- 
ways reduce radio communications and 
allow aircraft to taxi around runways 
rather than having to cross them. As a 
result of the virtual-reality tests, perime- 
ter taxiways may be constructed at 
DFW, the country's third busiest air- 
port, in the next several years. 



Seawind to Build 
Canadian Plant 




Seawind, which is seeking FAA and Transport Canada certification for a new 
version of its high-performance composite amphibian, will build the air- 
planes at a new 80,000 square-foot production factory in St. Jean sur Riche- 
lieu, Quebec, Canada, just north of the New York border. Seawind expects 
the certification program to cost $16 million (U.S.) . It hopes to earn certifica- 
tion by the ambitious target date of July 2004. Cost of the airplane is $289,700 
for a VFR-equipped model and $328,300 for a model approved for IFR and 
outfitted with a UPS Aviation Technologies avionics stack. 

The Seawind has been around as a homebuilt kit for about a decade, with 
160 kits having been sold in that time. The company estimates that around 
60 of its airplanes are flying. While Seawind will phase out kit sales as it in- 
troduces the certified airplane, it will continue to support existing Seawind 
kit aircraft with technical support and parts. 

The Seawdnd 300C will boast many of the features of the kitplane, includ- 
ing 160-knot-plus cruise speeds and room for four adults and their bags. Ad- 
ditionally, the certified version will feature several design improvements, in- 
cluding trailing link main landing gear that when retracted is stowed entire- 
ly in the wing, more room in back for the passengers, increased storage area 
in the nose and in the rear, new hull geometry for better water handling, and 
lighter empty weight for better useful load. The company hasn't finalized its 
powerplant choice but is leaning toward the 300-hp Lycoming IO-540. 




New Dassault Hangar 



Dassault Falcon Jet broke ground on June 5, 2003, for a new 
flight operations hangar. The new 32,200-square-foot complex 
being built on the east side of Teterboro O^ew Jersey) Airport 
directly across from the company's headquarters will house 
the flight operations department and the Falcon demonstra- 
tion fleet In addition to consolidating the flight operations per- 
sonnel with the marketing team, the new complex will make 
customer and prospect visits more convenient The hangar 
(22,500 square feet) will be capable of holding up to sbc Fal- 
cons, including the Falcon 7X. 



Frank Robinson landed a Robinson R44 Raven ii on the 
first approved and permitted Robinson Helipad. The 20- by 
20-f6ot helipad, located on the Honda dealership in Santa 
Ana, California, features a company-designed lightweight 
decl< capable of accommodating helicopters with gross 
weights of up to 3,000 pounds. The decl< is composed of 
24 ten-inch-wide by 20-fbot-iong aluminum extrusions 
that fit together in a tongue and groove configuration. 
Robinson is offering a free helipad decl<, consulting and 
engineering services to any customers In Southern 
Califomia or Arizona who purchase a new R44. 
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flight: 



live the dream 



|Oln the ranks of aviation legends, 
in Microsoft Flight Simulator 2004- A Century 
of Flight, you can fly the Wngtit Flyer and 8 other 
historic airplanes. 

pilot any of 1 5 contemporary aircraft, ranging from 
the t)ehemoth Boeing 747 to the classic Cessna 
SkyhawK SP. chart a course through dynamic vi/ealher. 
all from an improved interactive 3-D cockpit. 



take lo the sky. 



9 max 

EVERYONE 



Microsoft 
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A Fractional Cub 

Indiana-based Time Heces, a company that sells shares in the Rper J-3 Cub, is of- 
fering a new spin on fractional ownership of owner-flown general aviation airplanes. 
The program is structured differently than traditional fractional programs, char^g 
a one-time, fixed rate and debiting the monthly management fee for the term of the 
agreement; at the end of the contract period, the aircraft has no residual value to the 
shareholder. The company will sell 10 shares of the aircraft, retaining one share of 
its own. The ownership fee, $3,750, entities the shareholder to 50 hours in the Cub 
as well as his name on the registration for the duration of the 24-month contract. 
The company reports a strong interest in the program and expected to sell 10 
shares by the end of May. For more information, visit www.inyTimePieces.com. 



Wheelchair Aviators 

In 1972, four paraplegic aviators from Southern California began 
meeting once a month to fly to lunch. From those social flights 
arose the International Wheelchair Aviators (IWA) , a worldwide 
organization of disabled and able-bodied pilots devoted to helping 
pilots with physical disabilities either begin flying for the first 
time or resume flying after being grounded. 

One of the questions most frequentiy asked of the organization 
is "Can a paraplegic, amputee or person with a leg handicap fly?" 
The answer is yes, a person in normal health who can compen- 
sate with quick reflexes or an alternate method of control can 
probably fly. The organization includes pilots with paraplegia, 
quadriplegia, multiple sclerosis, spina bifida and polio, all of 
whom operate as pilot in command of the aircraft that they fly. 

The organization is committed to showing children and young 
adults the joys of flying. Some of the IWA pilots are active with 
Challenge Air (www.challengeair.com), a nonprofit organization 
whose mission is to offer "motivational, inspirational and life- 
changing experiences to physically challenged children and youth 
through aviation." Challenge Air provides flights in small airplanes 
for physically and mentally challenged children as well as those 
with serious illnesses. The purpose of these flights, flown by both 
wheelchair and non-wheelchair aviators, is to inspire children that 
thefr dreams and goals are possible. 

The group is also a resource for disabled pilots who want to get 
in the air, pro\dding information about FAA medical requirements, 
flight schools that work with the disabled, and the availability of 
suitable hand controls. In addition, members of the organization 
are available to offer advice; IWA publishes for its members a ros- 
ter that includes over 200 disabled pilots, the type of airplane that 
they fly and their contact information so that new pilots can bene- 




fit from the experience of pilots in similar situations. 

For more information about the International Wheel- 
chair Aviators, check out www.wheelchairaviators.org or 
call 909/585-9663. —By Annmarie Yannaco 



i 




Canada's National Research Council Is working to develop 
automatic control and landing systems for helicopters to 
assist pilots with the high-workload landing phase of flight, 
particularly in IFR conditions. The organization's VALET 
project, for Vertical Auto-Land Experimental Technologies, 
allows the pilot to give control of the helicopter to an on- 
board, automated control system that uses GPS position 
and aircraft data to transition the helicopter from forward to 
vertical flight and then complete the landing phase. 
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Aircraft Spruce & Specialty has 
purchased the rights to offer plans 
and materials packages, including 
pre-made components, for the Stolp 
Starduster line of homebuilts. The lineup 
includes the Stardt ster Too, the Acro- 
Duster Too, the Starlet, V Stor, Super 
Starduster and Sto'duster One. Aircraft 
Spruce said that more than 300 Star- 
dusters have been completed and flown. 

JetBlue Airways ordered lOOEmbroer 
190 regional jets. The ERJs join the 
Airbus A320 in JetBlue's fleet. The EMB 
1 90s operated by JetBlue will be config- 
ured with 100 seats in an all-coach 
two-by-two arrangement. The deal has 
been valued at approximately $3 billion. 

Raytheon hired its first customer service 
representative for China. Maiming Shen 
will support China' ; customers who have 
orders for Premier I and Hawker Horizon 
aircraft. He will oIm help support 
Raytheon's existing corporate, airline 
and government customers, all of whom 
operate Hawker 8C0s and King Air 
turboprops. 

Jeppesen has integrated its subsidiary 
ASAC into its Government and Military 
Services unit. ASAC aids customers 
in designing and developing flight 
procedures, as well as analyzing 
airspace. Recent projects include several 
RNAV approaches in the Caribbean, 
special-use approach procedures at 
Aspen and required navigation 
performance (RNP) approaches in Tibet. 

Orlando's Executive Air Center at 
Orlando Executive Airport (ORL) has 
added five acres of ramp space at its 
recently completed new facility. 

The additional space, capable of 
accommodating as many as 1 5 
Gulfstream GIVs, marks an eight-fold 
increase in the FBO s ramp. The FBO 
is on authorized Cessna Service Center 
and an Avfuei dealer. 

The EAA Sport Pilot /Light Sport Aircraft 
Media Guide is available on compact 
disc. The guide exphins the basics of the 
SP/LSA rule, including information on 
the new Driver's License Medical Plan 
and what types of aircraft a sport pilot 
can fly once the FAA approves the rule 
(perhaps by now). Tne guide can be 
downloaded ofl' the SP/LSA website at 
www.sportpilot.org. 
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The FAA has changed its policy 
regarding airline pilots who foil a 
Breathalyzer test while on duty. 

In the past the FAA lifted pilots' medical 
certificates when they failed sobriety 
tests. Since January, the FAA is also 
revoking pilots' airman certificates. 
To reinstate their medical and airman 
certificates pilots have to wait a year and, 
in the case of their airman certificates, 
retake all the written and flight tests. 

Jeppesen partnered with Flyware to 
offer eLoadsheet, a web-based weight 
and balance calculation tool for a 
number of different aircraft types. 

The user enters values for fuel, cargo, 
passengers and crew, and eLoadsheet 
generates a loadsheet, load plans and 
loading instructions. The calculation tool 
is available at www.jepfjesen.com. 

In June, Jet Aviation Bedford installed 
its first reduced vertical separation mini- 
mums (RVSM) modification in a Beechjet 

400A. RVSM airspace goes into effect 
2004, and operators who want to fly 
at RVSM altitudes must ensure their 
airplanes are RVSM compliant by then. 

NetJets is offering a new service. Mayo 
Clinic Executive Travel Response, to 
shoreowners in its fractionally owned 
aircraft program. The program provides 
owners with access to medical support 
from the Mayo Clinic while they are on 
their aircraft; in a medical emergency, 
flight crews contact the Clinic's emer- 
gency physicians and nurses for informa- 
tion about treatment and possible flight 
diversion recommendations. 

Diamond Aircraft sold six DA20-C1 
Eclipse aircraft to Moncton Flight 
College's flight training program. 

The aircraft are scheduled for delivery 
to the New Brunswick school prior to the 
start of the fall semester. Both Diamond 
Aircraft and Moncton Flight College 
look forward to a long-term partnership 
focused on expanding the quality of 
flight training. 

Pratt & Whitney Canada is celebrating 
75 years of powering flight. Originally 
founded in 1 928, in Longueuil, Quebec, 
to repair and overhaul Pratt & Whitney 
WASP radial piston engines, P&W 
Canada now manufactures and services 
turboprop, lurbofan and turboshaft en- 
gines in a wide range of power ratings. 
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Dfltolink Thflt's 
toy to Use 

Datalink weather in the cockpit 
is the hottest thing in general 
aviation since the advent of GPS. 

But it doesn't have to be as hard to 
use as a full-featured GPS. Who 
wants to spin a bunch of knobs and 
push a bunch of buttons to get a 
look at a NEXRAD imager 

You just want the weather you 
want, when you want it, wherever 
you are, without all the hassles. 

That's the advantage of Avidyne's 
new FlightMax EX500 with 
integrated datalink 

Utilizing Avidyne's exclusive 
Narrowcast daxalink technology, the 
FlightMax EX500 provides timely 
downlinking of the weather you 
want, from the time you turn on 
the avionics master until the time 
you reach your destination. 

It's datalink at your fingertips. On 
the ground and in the air. Without 
all the button pushes and page 
searches. It's that easy. 

Contact your authorized FlightMax 
dealer today or visit our website and 
take the FlightMax Challenge. 
We think you'll agree. The 
FlightMax EX500 provides the best 
value and it's the easiest to use. 




FlightiMaxChallenge.com 
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PILOT'S PRICE 
CORNER 

1992 SocataTBM 700 

The TBM 700 is doing a better job of 
holding onto its value than almost any 
other turboprop. Fletcher Aldredge, edi- 
tor of Vref, a leading used aircraft value 
reference, reports that a 1992 TBM is 
currently selling for about $1.25 million, 
which equals approximately 86 percent 
of its average new price of $1.45 million. 

Aldredge reports that a 1992 Beech 
King Air 200 currently sells for about 51 
percent of its new price; a Citation 11 from 
the same year is worth about 68 percent 
of new; a Falcon 50 is at 67 percent of 
new; and a Learjet 35 is selling at about 
61 percent of new. The TBM 700 looks 
like the strongest performer in the group. 

But the fast, single-engine TBM 700 
turboprop isn't immune to the downturn 
that has roiled the category. Just over 
two years ago the same 1992 model was 
bringing an average price of $1,525 mil- 
lion, well above its original selling price. 

The TBM 700 that Vrefxs valuing here 
has the original Bendix/King avionics, 
1,500 hours since major overhaul of the 
PT6A turboprop engine and like-new 
paint and interior. TBO on the engine is 
3,000 hours, and Fre/estimates an aver- 
age overhaul price to be $150,000. Soca- 
tabuik45TBMsinl992. 

For information on how to subscribe 
to Kre/, call 913/879-2300, or check out 
www.vrefpub.com. 
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For Information on how to subscribe 
to Vref, call 913/879-2300. or 
check www.vrefpub.com. 




Cromwell, Connecticut, resident Joe 
Gauthier won the 2003 Tony Bingelis 
Aword from the EAA. The award 
recognizes his contributions to the 
homebuilt community, his promotion 
of safety and his maintaining the values 
of the EAA. Gauthier, active as an EAA 
Technical Counselor since 1 977, 
is also 0 certified FAA Safety Counselor 
and NAFI Master Flight Instructor. 

The Boeing 777-300ER, the newest jet 
In the 777 family, took off at 774,600 
pounds, the heaviest takeoff weight 
ever for a twin-engine airplane. 

The 777-300ER is pov«/ered by the 
General Electric GE90-115B. 
The takeoff took place May 20th during 
FAA certification flight testing at 
Edwards Air Force Base. 

Jet Aviation Group now offers Hush Kit 
installah'ons for Gulfstream operators. 

The company's maintenance facilities 
in Geneva, Singapore, Teterboro and 
West Palm Beach were appointed service 
centers in May for the installation of 
Quiet Technology Aerospace's (QTA) 
Hush Kits in Gulfstream Gil, GIIB and 
Gill aircraft. 

Bombardier's Flexjet shared-owner- 
ship program now offers owners the 
opportunity to exchange hours. 

Owners who don't use oil of their flours 
can place as many as 25 percent of 
their annual allocated hours into a pool. 

At the 2003 Paris Air Show, Jeppesen 
and Goodrich Corporation announced 
that they are integrating Jeppesen's 
Electronic Flight Bag (EFB) applications 
with Goodrich's Video Surveillance 
Systems (VSS), which will eliminate the 
need for a stand-alone video surveillance 
display in the cockpit. The Jeppesen EFB 
allows flight crews access to electronic 
navigation charts, aircraft performance 
calculations, taxi position awareness, 
electronic document management, video 
surveillance and more. 

Westchester County Airport (New 
York)-based Panorama Flight Service 
has signed an agreement with 
Chevron/Texaco to provide aviation 
fuel at Panorama's brand new facility 
on the west side of the airport. For more 
information, visitwww.flypfs.com. 



The Bombardier Challenger 300 
received full type certificaHon from 
both Transport Canada and the FAA 
in May and June, respectively. The new 

super-midsize jet, the first of its type, 
will enter corporate service this year. 

British Airways announced that the 
Concorde will make its final commer- 
cial flight on October 24th, ending 34 
years of supersonic aviation history. 

The passenger jet will leave JFK Airport 
in New York at 7a.m. and touch down 
for the final time mid-afternoon in 
London. Air France removed its Con- 
corde fleet from sen/ice on May 31 st. 

Bombardier cut an additional 90 
aircraft finishing employees in the 

Montreal-based airplane manufacturer's 
Tucson operation in June as part of the 
company's layoffs that began in 
January 2002. 

Boeing's proposed new 7E7 jet will be 
the first commercial airplane whose 
wings and fuselage will be made of 
primarily sophisticated plastics, 
instead of aluminum. The main 
composite material for the 7E7 will be 
graphite combined with an epoxy resin; 
the wings will include a combination of 
titanium metal and graphite composites. 
The use of composites, says Boeing, 
will cut down on maintenance and 
assembly time. 

Aviation enthusiasts plan to display 
a U.S. Starfighter Air Force F-104 
fighter jet at Nevada County Airport 
(California) to honor Chuck Yeager, 
who test flew the same model 40 years 
ago. The Air Force has since retired the 
F-104, a single-seat, single-engine craft 
that has a 22-foot wingspon. Yeager 
became famous when he flew faster 
than the speed of sound in a Bell X-1 
in 1 947. 

Russian aircraft maker Sukhoi and 
Boeing are working together to 
manufacture the prospective Russian 
Regional Jet or RRJ airliner for both the 
Russian and foreign markets. Three 
models will be designed to accommo- 
date a specific number of passengers: 
RRJ 60, RRJ 75 and the RRJ 95. The RRJ 
is set to make its first flight in January 
2006 and to enter service in 2007. 
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A Checklist for Launching 
Your Airline Career: 

Choose an Academy that is known worldwide 
as the leader in aviation training. 
Choose an Academy that has trained pilots for 
over 200 airlines. 
^ Choose an Academy whose curnculum v^^^^^ 
developed in cooperation with the airlines 

themselves. 

Choose an Academy with the industry's 
largest fleet of all New Piper Aircraft -a 

new fleet dramatically reduces t[a>n'"g . 
delays when compared to schools with fleets 

of older aircraft. 

Choose an Academy whose only 9oal 's Jo jet 
you hired at an airline - sooner than possible 
ANYWHERE ELSE. 

Choose an Academy that will deliver whaH^^^ 
promise. The choice you make in your train 
ing can impact your entire airline career, so... 
Call Pan Am International Flight Academy 
today - and make your dream a reahty. 



Call 1.800.83.PILOT — 
or 407.581.1400 

www.panamaca(lemy.com/checklist 
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Sky Ark 

Nonprofit group Sky Ark is looking for vol- 
unteer pilots. Based in Buena Vista, Col- 
orado, Sky Ark provides free of charge 
air transportation for animals in need of 
medical assistance or other services. 

The organization flew its first mission 
earlier this year in its Geronimo-conver- 
sion Piper Apache, transporting a pair of 
miniature pinschers from a shelter in 
Newton, Kansas, to their adoptive 
homes in Boulder, Colorado. The next 
mission transported a Harris Hawk from 
St. Louis to the Hawk Creek Sanctuary 
in New York. Animals transported on 
Sky Ark aircraft must be certified to be 
in good enough medical condition to 
make the flight, as pilots are not frained 
in veterinary medicine and Sky Ark is 
not an ambulance service. 

The demand for the Sky Ark's ser- 
vices has been great. Since it started 
providing animal transport, the organi- 
zation has received as many as 50 calls a 
day. To volunteer or to get more infor- 
mation, visit www.skyark.org. 



Most Expensive 
Ticket, Ever 

Space Adventures, the company that was 
instrumental in arranging the space flights 
for Dennis Tito in 2001 and Mark Shuttle- 
worth in 2002, through a partnership with 
the Russian Aviation & Space Agency 
(RASA) and RSC Energia, is offering 
flights for two "explorers" to the Interna- 
tional Space Station (ISS) aboard a Soyu2 
TMA spacecraft. After training at Star City, 
outside Moscow, familiarizing themselves 
with the Soyuz TMA spacecraft, experienc- 
ing weightlessness and learning how to 
function aboard the ISS, the two will lift off 
in early 2005 from the Baikonur Cosmod- 
rome in Kazakhstan. Price of the round 
trip is $20 million. 



A financial recapitalization agreement 
with Raytheon Travel Air and other 
investors has resulted in Raytheon 
owning an approximately 65-percent 
interest in Flight Options. As part of the 
agreement, Raytheon has committed 
to invest additional capital on an as- 
needed basis over the next 1 8 months 
and to provide secured aircraft and retail 
financing over the next three years. 

In early June, Philadelphia InternaHon- 
o! Airport became the first airport in 
the United States to fully deploy 
STARS, Standard Terminal Automation 
Replacement System. STARS, at an 
estimated cost of $1 .69 billion, will be 
capable of managing thousands of 
flights simuitoneously; the old system 
managed 300 flights at a time. STARS 
will be deployed in 1 67 airports over 
the next eight years if Congress 
approves increased funding for it. 

Russell G. Chew started his new job 
as the first chief operating officer for 
the FAA on August 1 st. Chew will 
oversee the operational and financial 
performance of the ATC system, 
research and acquisition programs 
and work to create a more businesslike 
structure for the FAA that adheres to 
strict performance measures. 
Previously, Chew directed day-to-day 
operations at American Airlines 
control center. It took the FAA more 
than two years to fill the post. 

Eclipse Aviation laid off 1 2 factor/ 
workers in June. The layoffs were 
due to company restructuring efforts 
supporting a redesign of the Eclipse 
500. Though manpower has shrunk 
in the manufacturing area, the company 
plans to hire at least 1 2 engineers to 
execute the redesign. 

EADS Socata named Stephane Mayer 
as the company's president and CEO. 

Mayer succeeds Philippe Debrun. 

Liberty Aerospace completed the spin 
test program for its XL-2 two-place 
touring aircraft currently undergoing 
FAA certification. The company said that 
it completed more than 1 50 spins as 
port of the testing. Liberty expected to 
have FAA certification for the XL-2 by 
the time you read this. 



Charter provider TAG Aviation 
implemented sweeping new security 
procedures as part of the TSA's pro- 
gram for aircraft weighing more than 
12,500 pounds. TAG's security mea- 
sures call for fingerprinting of all flight 
deck crew, 24-hour advance notice of 
passengers and the requirement that oil 
passengers have government issued ID. 

Boeing and U.S. Navy engineers 
have developed new flight control 
software for the F/A- 1 8 that makes the 
fighter/attack aircraft far more resistant 
to loss of control. Boeing made the 
upgrade after studying several instances 
when Hornets departed controlled flight 
into a falling-leaf stall after maneuvering 
at slow speeds at a high angle of attack. 
The software helps eliminate the 
phenomenon. 

Small-airplane fractional provider 
OurPlane has added two new aircraft 
to its fleet: a Cirrus SR22 at John Wayne 
International (the fifth there) and a 
Cessna 1 82T at Toronto's Brampton 
Airport (the fifth airplane there, too). 
OurPlane also opened a new base of 
operations at hlouston's hlooks Airport, 
where the company will offer shares 
in Cirrus aircraft. 

Charter and membership provider 
Avbose Aviation opened a new 
operations headquarters at Addison, 
Texas' Mercury Air Center. Avbase 
will conduct market charter flights out of 
the new base and conduct maintenance 
and other operations as well. 

NASA's Helios, a multimillion dollar 
unpiloted prototype solar-electric flying 
wing, crashed into the Pacific Ocean 
off Hawaii during a flight test. NASA 
was testing new power options for the 
247-foot wingspan Helios, which set an 
altitude record for winged aircraft of 
96,863 feet in 2001. 

Executive Jet Management (EJM) had 
the best charter soles month in its 
nearly 40-year history in March. 

The company also reported an 1 1 
percent increase in charter sales during 
the first quarter of 2003, compared to 
the some period in 2002. EJM manages 
more than a 1 00 aircraft in over 50 
locations throughout the country. □ 
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More Functionality. Longer Battery Life. Greater Versatility. J- 



THE IMPROVED BOSE* AVIATION HEADSETZ 




And a new, improved boom microphone 
design enables smoother, more precise 
adjustment to put the mic right 
where you want 
it - and keep 
it there. 



Now - Full 5-year warranty 



Ifs the same great 
headset, only better. 

The#1 headset choice of 
many pilots and military 
personnel now features 
significant new improvements - 
longer battery life and an automatic 
"smart" shutoff, to name just two - 
designed to make your flying experience 
even nnore enjoyable. We haven 'f changed 
the qualities that have made us #1 in 
Professional Pilot magazine's headset pref- 
erence survey fa tv\o years running. Readers 
voted the HeadsetX "first in the individual 
categories of noise canceling capability dar- 
ity, comfort and technical advancement. . . " 

Bose technology makes the difference. 

Most active headsets require a combination 
of large earcups and considerable headband 
force to muffle aircraft ndse. You know the 
tradeoff: More noise reduction usually 
means less comfort. Bose TriPort* headset 
technology offers a smaller, lighter, more 
comfortable headset that delivers full- 
spectrum noise reduction. 

So comfortable, you may 
forget you're wearing It The 

HeadsetXis much lighter than 
most aaive headsets - with 
50% less clamping force, it 
weighs only 12 ounces. The 
solid magnesium headband 
is extremely lightweight yet 
durable, with a sheepskin 
cushion that eliminates hot spots 
on the head. The advanced 
torsion spring maintains a consistent, 
comfortable fit whatever your head size. 
Earcups are angled 1 5 degrees to match 
the contour of your ears, and the soft, 

C&C)03 Boee Coipoaaon. Ralenl issued and or pendng Risk hse reisis to 3C^^ 

appty,Mxjfcredll<aidwtbeclabilBdeachmoriinv\#irortereslc»^ 

any oiner oner or appled 10 piwIouB puchaaes. afxl sU]|ea to change 




padded ear cushions provide an effective 
yet comfortable seal - even over glasses. 
Thomas Block of Flying Magazine 
said, "I can wear the Bose for 
hou5 without even krK>A/ing thiat 
it's there. . .I'm far less fatigued 
wfien I finally reach destinatkxi. " 

Now - up to 40 hours from 
just 2 AA batteries. That's because 
our new proprietary AdaptiSense'" headset 
technobgy supplies only the po^ needed 
at any given time. It also detects 
when you've stopped wearing the 
headset and automatically shuts 
off the active electronics. Plus, the 
new tri<okx indkator with day/hight 
brightness adjustment provides 
continuous, real-time battety status 
- so you'll always know when it's 
time to change batteries. 

Better usability, too. The new 

control module is 30% smaller tlian 
the previous version. Its slim design fits 
your hand more comfortably and puts 
all functions - including dual thumbwheel 
volume controls - within easy reach. 




One month to 
try rt, 12 months 
to pay. Call now to 
try the improved Aviation 
Headset X for 30 days, risk 
free - and receive free shipping. 
Ask about our 12-month no-interest 
payment plan. If this isn't the most 
effective, most comfortable headset you've 
worn, simply return it for a full 
refund. No questions asked. 
Already own a Bose 
aviation headset? Call 
now for upgrade infor- 
mation with special pricing. 

Call toll free: 
1-888-757-9985 

Outside the USA: +31(0)299 390777 
www.bose.com/wvS2 



FAA/JAA TSO-Approved (C-57a & C-58a) 



Mail to: Bose Corporation, MS 236, 
i The Mountain, Framingham, MA 01701 USA ! 
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Airshow Armchair 



THE Backpack Beach Chair, Dis- 
tributed by The Proper Aircraft 
Company, is a portable seat to 
carry to an airshow, to the hangar or to 
the beach. The chair can be worn like a 
knapsack, weighs seven pounds and 
folds to 5"x 7"x 29". Assembly takes 
about a minute; once completed, grab a 
cool drink, drop it into the cup holder and 
have a seat The chair will support up to 
250 pounds and is made from breathable 
Textilene mesh that prevents fraying. A 



mesh storage area beneath the 
seat holds extra stuff, and a small 
foam pillow serves as a headrest 
The seat is most comfortable if you 
are 5'8" and under; the back of the 
chair does not extend high enough to ad- 
equately support the neck and head 
of anyone over 5'10". The $39.95 ^> 
chair is a comfy alternative to the 
ground. To order, call The Proper Air- 
craft at 800/5308404 (item #4-170701] or 
visit www.TheProperAircrafLcom. 





Electronic Encyclopedia... e-Viators Bible 

Now you can download 3,000 pages of information stored in the e-Viator's Bible, 
an electronic encyclopedia located at www.sportys.com/evlator, to your PDA or 
laptop. Use the information to prepare for flight reviews, study for tests, answer 
frequently asked questions pertaining to IFR operations, biennial reviews, air- 
craft inspections, basic aircraft checklists, flight plans, NASA reports and 
NTSB reports. You'll no longer need FAR Part 61, FAR Part 91, NTSB 830 
Accident Reporting, Pilot-Controller glossary, the full text of AC 61-65D for 
flight instructors or a weather services glossary, since all that information is 
stored electronically. To use it, you'll need a Mobipocket Reader (free on- 
line: www.mobipocket.com), and 800K of RAM on a PDA. It is compatible 
with Palm OS, Pocket PC, Windows CE, Symbian OS, Franklin and Nokia 
PDAs. The e-Viator's Bible costs $29.95 and Is available as a download 
only. To order, call 800/776-7897 or 513/735-9000. 



Bucl( Metro Titanium Knife 

Buck Knives aren't just for hunting. The Metro, pictured 
here, is a compact-blade version of Buck's trademark super 
sharp knife and can be used every day. The oval-shaped tita- 
nium knife has multiple functions: a knife, a key chain, bottle 
opener, soda can top opener or even a self-defense deter- 
rent, like brass knuckles. The knife is signature Buck: the 
blade is made from high carbon stainless steel for corrosion 
resistance, strength and hardness. It can also serve dual 
purposes; when used as a key chain, it was easy to locate in 
a bag. The ridged teeth came in handy to jimmy stuff open, 
and the small blade cut through everything with precision. 
Opening and closing the IVIetro can be done with one hand 
by using the locking liner blade. The anodized aluminum 




sides, 
with strong 
riveted con- 
struction, 
come in five 
colors: blue, pur- 
ple, green, orange 
and black. To order the 
$21 Metro knife [B759 ~ 
Metro], visit www.buckknives.com or 
write Buck Knives, Customer Service Depart- 
ment, P.O. Box 1267, El Cajon, CA 92022. □ 
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wner/Qperator 

By Tom Benenson 

Dassault Falcon 
Jet Breaks Ground 
on Paint Hangar 

ON May 2^, Dassault Falcon Jet held a ceremonial 
groundbreaking for its new paint hangar at its Little 
Rock, Arkansas, completion facility. The paint hangar, 
which is expected to be completed by February 2004, will con- 
sist of three individual bays measuring 102 feet by 102 feet 
each, plus attached office and storage space and will add 46,000 
square feet to the existing paint capacity. More important, it 
will make room for the Falcon 7X, which will have a wingspan 




of more than 82 feet, compared to that of the 900EX, which is 
slightly more than 63 feet. The Little Rock facility, with more 
than half a million square feet (making it even larger than Das- 
sault's assembly plant at Bordeaux-Merignac, France) , com- 
pleted nearly 50 new Falcon jets in 2002. Although delivery 
rates will fall this year, the paint facility is expected to be even 
busier because of the backlog and growing requirement for re- 
furbishment work. 




RightTlmer Makes the 
MostofUme 



A chronometer that marks the passage of time for 
just about everything a pilot needs to know is now 
available from Aviation Supplies & Academics. The 
ASA Right Timer features a multifunction clock that 
offers a.m./p.m.. Universal Coordinated "Zulu" time 
and military time options. In addition to three simulta- 
neous timer functions, count-up and count-down and 
elapsed trip timers with audible and visual alarm modes, 
the Flight Timer features a digital notepad to jot down informa- 
tion such as squawk codes and frequencies. The timer has a large LCD backlit 
display and a push and rotate dial for inputting data. Users can store up to 12 
different approach times. The Flight Timer is priced at $49.95 from ASA. For 
more information or a catalog, call 800/426-8338 or 425/235-1500; 
www.asa2fly.com/catalog.htm. 



DUAL ROTOR VACUUM PUMP 
GETS STC AND PMA 

Aero Advantage has earned an STC and a 
PMA (parts manufachiring approval) for its 
dual rotor vacuum pump. The system has 
two pump chambers that can operate inde- 
pendently of each other so that if one fails 
the other can continue to function and pro- 
vide nominal pump performance to contin- 
ue to power the aircraft's directional gyro 
and attitude indicator. A vacuum pump 
monitoring system provides cockpit indica- 
tor lights to advise the pilot of the operation 
status of both pump chambers. If a problem 
occurs with one of the chambers, the appro- 
priate indicator light will illuminate. The 
Dual Rotor Vacuum Fhjmp and Monitoring 
System is $795. For more information, call 
817/326^147; www.aeroadvantage.com. 




Shearer Aviation Specialties, located in Casper, Wyoming, 
has invested in tools and equipment so it can now re- 
store wings and flight controls for the Cessna 
180, 182 and 185 as well as cowlings and 
flight controls for the de Havilland Beaver. Tools 
include a 24-inch compression riveter, four pneu- 
matic rivet squeezers of different shapes and sizes 
and all the fixtures and tools for every job. The com 
pany says it doesn't patch things up, it puts them 
back to original condition. "If it isn't pretty, it is 
not airworthy." If a skin is bad, for example, the 
whole skin is changed. If a spar is bad, the whole spar is 
changed. The paperwork is kept simple and the value of the 
airplane is maintained. For more information, call 307/266- 
1448; www.wingrebuilder.com. □ 
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WHERE YOU TRAIN 
SAYS A LOT ABOUT 
WHERE YOU'LL GO. 





When the job market gets 
competitive, airlines can 
be more selective about tht 
pilots they hire. That's why your choice 
of flight school can be the 
most important decision 
you make. At FlightSafety 
Academy in Vero Beach, 
Florida, we're dedicated to 
a single mission: preparing pilots for 
professional careers in aviation. And 
since 75,000 aviation professionals will 
train with FlightSafety this year, no one 
knows more about the qualities chief 
pilots of airlines and corporate flight 
departments are looking for 
The highest standards. 
At the academy, we set the bar high. Our 
cadets are trained to airline standards - 
not minimum standards - and they 
receive far more multi-engine 
time than regulations require. 
This makes academy gradu- 
ates more qualified than the 
average entry-level pilot and bet- 
ter prepared for jobs in the right seat. 





More experience. 

FlightSafety Aceidemy resources 
are unmatched, and that means 
our cadets have more opportunities to 
train. Our fleet includes 100 single and 
multi-engine aircraft, Zlin 242L 
aerobatic aircraft for in-flight -^tt 
spin recovery training, a GAT II 
trainer for teaching spatial dis- 
orientation, three FAA-certified Full- 
Flight Simulators, and dozens of ground 
training devices. Both in the air and 
in the classroom, 
our instructors 
are professional 
and motivated. And the National Air 
Transportation Association recently 
recognized FUghtSafety Academy with 
their Excellence in Pilot Training Award. 
Training employers trust. 
If your goal is to fly for major airlines or 
become chief pilot for a corporate 
flight department, choose the 
training they know and trust. 
FlightSafety. Call us or go online 
today to schedule a personal tour 





FllgMSafaty Acadamy ancouraO* you to vialt our campus. Wa conduct tours dally and would tia happy to host 
you and your family during your stay. Call (800) 800-1411 or (772) 564-7600. Writa us at P.O. Box 2708, 
Vara Baach, Rorlda 32961. E-mall: acadamyCnigMSafaty.com 

Professional Flying Careers Start at: www. FIightSafetyAcademy.com 

FlightSafetyAcademy 

A division of FlightSafety International, a Berkshire Hathaway company. 
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The fact is pilots pay too much 
life insurance. Now through an e 
program from the Pilot Insurance 
pilots are realizing substantial sa> 
their life insurance premiun 
traditional sources. 

Visit our website or call for a fre 
on top rated insurance compai 
how they compare. 
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Edited by Robert Goyer 

Major Upgrades Comii^f or 
Garmin 430, 530 Navigators 

OWNERS OF Garmin 400- and 500-series navigators 
will soon have more internal options for their already 
extensively integrated boxes. Garmin will offer a trio 
of pay-for upgrades for the two navigators starting later this 
year. Some of the enhancements will be field-installable; oth- 
ers will require the owners to send the units back to Garmin 
for the upgrade (while using a leaner unit while theirs is being 
worked on). 

Terrain advisories will be first in line. Garmin plans to offer 
those toward the end of this year. The terrain advisory up- 
grade is a software change, for which owners will pay a fee of 
$500. Uke other advisory-only utilities integrated into multi- 
function displays, the Garmin terrain feature will display near- 





by terrain in yellow or red so pilots can maintain better terrain 
awareness to anticipate and avoid premature reunions with 
Mother Earth. 

A second terrain option is for operators of 500-series units 
who need to (or want to) upgrade to certified terrain avoid- 
ance and warning system (TAWS). Garmin's integrated TAWS 
is a Class-B device that will satisfy an upcoming FAA require- 
ment for turbine-powered aircraft of six passenger seats or 
more to be outfitted with an approved TAWS. Cost of the certi- 
fied TAWS option is $6,495 if ordered by the end of the year; 
TAWS upgrades will be done at the Garmin overhaul facilities 
in Olathe, Kansas, or Romsey, United Kingdom. 

Finally, with WAAS procedures around the comer, Garmin 
has announced that it will offer WAAS upgrades for both its 
400- and 500-series navigators. As with the TAWS upgrade, 
the WAAS enhancement will be done at Garmin's U.S. and 
U.K facilities. Cost of the upgrade is $1,500. 

For more information, \asit www.garmin.com. 



Adam Selects Avidyne Entegra Avionicsf or A500 



Adam Aircraft has selected the Avidyne 
Entegra integrated avionics system for 
its A500 centerline-thrust piston twin, 
which the company expects to have 
certified this year. Adam will certify the 
airplane with electromechanical avion- 
ics before going to flat-panel displays 
to preclude potential certification de- 



lays. But the early certification of Ente- 
gra in the Cirrus SR22, among other 
aircraft, makes Adam confident that it 
will introduce flat panels early in the 
A500 program. 

The A500 panel initially will feature a 
pair of 10.4-inch diagonal primary flight 
displays but no center-mounted multi- 



function display. Instead, Garmin avion- 
ics, including a GNS 530 navigator, will 
take up the center stack. Analog standby 
flight instmments will be mounted above 
the left-seat flat-panel display. Adam 
does plan to introduce a third, center- 
mounted flat-panel display later. To learn 
more, visit www.adamaircraft.com. 





Primus Epic Gets 
First Certification 

Honeywell recently announced that its Primus Epic integrated 
avionics system, long under development, has gotten its first 
certification, as part of the Bell/Agusta AB139 helicopter. 
The certification is the first of many to come. Primus Epic 
has been selected as the standard avionics system on the 
Haw/ker Horizon, Cessna Sovereign, Gulfstream G550, Das- 
sault Falcon 900EX, 2000EX and Falcon 7X, and the Em- 
braer 170/190 regional jets. 




Max-Viz Flying 10 Least Favorite Approaclies 




■ A camera captures the EVS view of a 
dark night approach at Sun Vaiiey, Idaho 



To demonstrate the safety benefits of its 
Enhanced Vision System (EVS), Max- 
Viz is flying approaches around the 
United States that offer the most chal- 
lenges, especially at night and in de- 
manding weather conditions. The first 
flight was into Sun Valley, Idaho, 
(KSUN) at night. While the RNAV 
(GPS) Rwy 31 approach is "not recom- 
mended for night use or in marginal 
weather by unfamiliar pilots due to 
mountainous terrain," Max-Viz pilot 
Roger Watson, flying the company's 



Cessna 421, reported that the enhanced 
vision system showed the terrain in 
"striking detail." 

The Max-Viz EVS shows a view of the 
outside world that cuts through dark- 
ness, smog, smoke and haze. The real- 
time image can be displayed on a variety 
of video-capable multifunction displays, 
allowing the pilots to monitor the safety 
of the approach. 

To learn more about EVS — and to see 
streaming video of enhanced vision on 
approach — visit www.max-viz.com. □ 



Train In Sunny Daytona Beach 



Fast Track to an Airline Career 



Private Basic Course = M ,999 ME/Comm/lnst 1 41 Course w/50 hrs ME = M 7,21 6 

4Sfijr Glass Cockpit EFIS FMS w/Visual 



Approved for Veteran Benefits 

Private/Instrument/ 

Commerciai/ME 

CFI,CFII,MEI&ATP 

Heio to Fixed Wing 



Turbo Prop & Turbo Jet 
FAR Part 141 &61 
2 & 4 Year Coiiege Degrees 
Accredited by ACCET 
J1 - Ml Visas 

Financing Available for those 



The Airlines have been hiring ' 
our Graduates for 31 Years ! 
Airline Interviews based on 
hiring needs and qualifications j 
Flight Instructor Positions for ] 
those who Qualify }, 



Airline Bridge Training for 
Flight instructors 
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EAA'S COUNTDOWN TO KITTY HAWK 

EAA WRIGHT FLYER TO SOAR AGAIN 

EAA's Countdown to Kitty Hawk is a centennial celebration of the Wright brothers' first powered flight - an event 

that forever changed our world. Led by EAA, presented by Ford Motor Company, and supported by Microsoft 
Flight Simulator and Eclipse Aviation, this yearlong series of inspirational events honors the innovation and deter- 
mination it takes to make world-changing dreams a reality. 



TbtUttdtrlmKKntMaiuil Aviation 



EAA's 1903 Wright Flyer "flies" in the wind tunnel at Old Dominion University. 



ECLIPSE 

AVIATION 



IN PARTNERSHIP WITH -i 




Pavilion Attractions Include: 

\n cehbralion oftfw Centennial of Flight, presenting 
sponsor Ford Motor Company will have on display 
the oil-new Lincoln Aviator Kitty Hawk Fdhion, the 
official vehicle of EAA's Countdown to Kitty Hawk. 



[AA's 1 903 Wri^t flyer wfV be showcased h the Coontdown to Kitty Hawk pavikm. 

Built with the utmost care and precision, EAA's 1 903 Wright Flyer reproduction will recreate history at exactly 
1 0:35 a.m. on December 1 7, 2003 when It takes to the skies above the sands at Kitty Hawk, N.C., as part of the 
nation's First Flight Centennial Celebration. The 605-pound flyer, is an exact reproduction of the historic original, 
featuring ash struts, hand-can/ed spruce propellers, "Pride of the West" muslin, and steel wires and bracing. 
Wind tunnel testing at Old Dominion University confirmed its 1 80-pound 4-cylinder aluminum engine generates 
1 4 horsepower, and that it con be controlled to the same extent that Wilbur and Orville Wright were able to 
maneuver their first aircraft 100 years ago. 



learn more about EAA's national tour — www.countdowntokittyhawk.org 
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Carpe Diem. 

You've done it your whole life. 




Isn't it time you seize the skies? ^-^ _ 

Reward yourself with a world-class airplane that gives you a new level of 

awareness, safety and reliability. Our celebrated advancement, the Primary 

Flight Display [PFD], replaces traditional instruments and gauges. Now airspeed, 

vertical speed, horizontal situational indicators, and other vital flight data are 

displayed in a large, easy-to-scan landscape format. After all, they always said \ •^J^S^ 

you'd be going places. 1^ ^/ 

Contact CIRRUS at 21 8-529-7292 or visit us online at vvvvw.cirrusdesign.com ^y, 
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THE MIND OF AN ENGINEER. THE HEART OF A PILOT. cirrus 



Iraining 

By Jay Hopkins 



Listen to the Warnings 



As I WAS READING THROUGH 
NTSB reports recentiy, I was 
struck by the number of acci- 
dents in which someone had tried to 
warn the pilot of the hazards of making 
or continuing the flight Obviously these 
were not situations that had somehow 
snuck up on the pilot but involved condi- 
tions so bad that someone felt it was im- 
portant to speak to the pilot and try to 
dissuade him from departing or continu- 
ing on the flight. 

TTie most likely source of a warning is 
a flight service briefer. After all, it is the 
briefer's job to inform the pilot of the 
weather and other conditions that might 
affect the flight However, the mandatory 
warnings of low ceilings, icing and ob- 
scured mountain tops are so common 
and often so fer off track that they are the 
equivalent of crying wolf over and over. 
In any case, the briefer can only advise 
the pilot — the final decision always rests 
with the pilot 

In the cases I was reading, the weather 
was so bad that the warning of the FSS 
briefer should have opened the pilot's 
eyes to the risks he was facing. One pilot 
received two separate warnings from 
weather briefers. The non-instrument- 



rated private pilot had flown his wife and 
son in a PA-32-300 from Iowa to Durango, 
Colorado, and they were trying to return 
to Iowa three days later. When the pilot 
called for a briefing the night before the 
return trip, the briefer warned that "VFR 
flight was not recommended," with 
airmets for mountain obscuration and 
moderate and even severe turbulence be- 
low 16,000 feet, along with occasional 
moderate rime or mixed icing from 
10,000 to 24,000 feet The forecast for the 
foUowdng morning wasn't much better, 
with a cold front anticipated to move into 
Colorado, causing IFR conditions all 
along eastern Colorado and Nebraska. 

The NTSB report states that the pilot 
called the Denver AFSS at 6:00 the next 
morning and was again told that VFR 
flight was not recommended. The frontal 
system was moving through the state, 
and in addition to the airmets for moun- 
tain obscuration, turbulence and icing, 
there was a chance of thunderstorms 
over western Kansas and Nebraska. No 
one saw the pilot and his family depart 
that morning. Two days later, the air- 
plane was reported overdue by family 
members when they did not anive home 
as planned. The airplane was located 10 



days later on the east side of a mountain 
at about 11,500 feet. The NTSB investi- 
gators interviewed area residents, who 
reported that low clouds accompanied 
by periodic snowshowers obscured the 
mountain peaks throughout the day of 
the accident. The cloud tops were be- 
tween 14,000 and 15,000 feet, and the 
NTSB determined that the density alti- 
tude at the accident site had been over 
13,000 feet 

It is likely that this pilot, who lived in 
Iowa, had little, if any, mountain flying 
experience. Yet he ignored two warn- 
ings from FSS weather briefers that 
VFR flight was not recommended, 
backed up by weather conditions that 
were clearly hazardous for his experi- 
ence and type of aircraft. He and his 
family died as a result 

Another pilot received several warn- 
ings from a flight instructor before de- 
parting. The NTSB report states that the 
instructor discussed the current weather 
conditions with the pilot and asked if he 
was instrument rated. The accident pilot 
replied that "he was not instrument rated 
but that he just needed to take the check 
ride." The instructor then helped the pi- 
lot check the weather conditions and 
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Discover the exciting world 
of Aircraft Dispatching 
with Sheffield School of 
Aeronautics 

•World's oldest and most reputable 
FAA approved Aircraft Dispatch 
School 

• industry's highest job placement 

•Two computerized weather and 
flight planning systems - 
Jeppesen and NAVTECH 

• Full-time Professional Aviation 
Educators & free lifetime 
recurrency training 

• Advanced International Flight 
Planning, ETOPs, and EWINs 
courses 

•Accelerated courses available 
for qualified applicants 

Delta, KLM, US Air Force, China 
Southern Airlines, Korean Air, 
South African Airways, TWA. 
FedEx, UPS, FAA, Comair, and many 
others have chosen Sheffield 
School for Aircraft Dispatcher 
training for quality and service. 

For more information and 
FREE FAA test prep, visit our 
Web site at 
www.sheffield.com 

Call 1-800-843-8289 or email us at 
morrls@sheffield.com 



/HEFFIEID /CHOOl 
OF REROnnUTIC/ 

Let us create your stars in the sky 

499 N.W. 70th Avenue. Suite 110 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida • 33317 

Introducing our new Regional Jet 
Dispatcher Course with SkyWest 
Airlines, located in St. George, Utah 
www.sheffleldwest.com 



stated that the pilot was well aware of the 
local weather, which was being reported 
as three quarters of a mile visibility with 
mist, ceiling 300 feet overcast with a tem- 
perature of -3° C and a dew point of 
^°C. There were airmets for IFR and ic- 
ing conditions continuing through the af- 
ternoon. The instructor stated he then 
told the pilot "he could not legally file a 
flight plan or fly in these conditions." 

After the pilot taxied the Bellanca Su- 
per Viking from the ramp, the instructor 
made repeated calls over the unicom fre- 
quency but received no reply. When the 
pilot made a call that he was about to de- 
part, the instructor made one last call, ad- 
vising the pilot "to be aware of freezing 
fog and sleet that was falling at the time 
and wishing them a safe trip." Approxi- 
mately five minutes after the airplane 
took off, the instructor heard "heavy 
breathing and cussing" over the unicom 
frequency. He looked out the window 
and saw the aircraft descend out of the 
clouds over the hangars across the run- 
way. The pilot banked hard to the left to 
avoid a building and then crashed in an 
open field, killing himself and his passen- 
ger. The NTSB determined that the pilot 
had received his private pilot certificate 
less than a year before the accident. His 
total flight time was just over 240 hours, 
and while he did have complex and high- 
performance aircraft endorsements, he 
had not received any instrument training 
beyond the 3.6 hours accumulated dur- 
ing the course of his training for the pri- 
vate pilot certificate. 

In a very unusual situation, an individ- 
ual who had been issued his student pi- 
lot certificate just three weeks prior to 
the flight took off in a PA-18. He had only 
flown the aircraft twice since receiving 
his student pilot certificate for a total of 
1.5 hours and had not received a solo 
cross-country endorsement. His passen- 
ger in the back seat had been issued a 
private pilot certificate 10 years earlier 
but had not flown for the past eight years 
and did not have a current medical or bi- 
ennial flight review. 

The two departed Sandy, Oregon, late 
in the morning and flew first to Ray- 
mond, Oregon, then to Bend, Oregon, 
and finally arrived in Madras, Oregon, at 
about 2 p.m. They planned to have lunch 
with family members in Madras but 
elected not to stay because the wind was 
becoming strong out of the west and 
clouds were starting to back up against 
the west side of Mount Hood. Because of 



the worsening weather, a family mem- 
ber offered to drive the student pilot and 
his passenger back to Sandy, but they 
declined the offer and elected to depart 
immediately so they could get back to 
Sandy before the bad weather hit there. 
According to the passenger, about 30 
miles southeast of Sandy they encoun- 
tered a "well defined and distinct waU of 
clouds, mist and rain." As the aircraft en- 
tered the weather and the visibility be- 
came "severely restricted," the passen- 
ger asked the student pilot to turn 
around and go back to Madras. Howev- 
er, the student pilot replied that he didn't 
want to leave the airplane at Madras and 
that he could use his handheld GPS to 
find the airport at Sandy. 

The passenger could not see the 
ground and assumed the pilot was using 
a turn and bank indicator to control the 
aircraft in the clouds. However, the 
NTSB determined after the accident that 
the aircraft was not equipped with even 
that basic instrument As they got within 
five miles of the airport they encoun- 
tered heavy rain, strong winds and very 
strong up- and downdrafts. When the 
GPS indicated they were over the air- 
port, the student pilot descended below 
the clouds so they could attempt to find 
the airport. As they searched for the air- 
port, they continued to experience 
strong, gusty winds, turbulence, rain and 
very low ceilings. When the student pilot 
spotted a clearing in the woods, he an- 
nounced he was going to land there. 
However, on short final to the clearing, 
they struck the top of a tree and crashed, 
killing the student pilot 

These accidents cover a broad spec- 
trum of pilots; one appeared to be trying 
to do things right by getting a weather 
briefing, one lied about his experience 
and another had littie or no respect for the 
regulations. Each pilot was obviously 
locked into hying to get to his destination, 
and in each case one or more individuals 
tried to warn the pilot about the risks of 
proceeding as planned. 

If someone is warning you not to pro- 
ceed, carefully consider the warning. It 
is very possible that a warning from 
someone else may be the wakeup call 
you need, that you are locked in a men- 
tal state of "get-there-itis," that is leading 
you to take unnecessary risks you may 
not be able to overcome or recover 
from. That warning may be the last 
chance you get to step back from the 
brink of disaster. □ 
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I Check Ride 



By Richard L. Collins 



Dave Hock and his Tiger 



DAVE Hock, 43, is a client man- 
ager for a major computer 
company and has been flying 
for seven years. He has owned his 
Grumman American AA-5B Tiger for six 
and a half years and has a private certifi- 
cate and an instrument rating. 

Dave's Tiger is based at the Hayward, 
California, Airport, which is just across 
the bay from San Francisco Internation- 
al. Hayward is a busy general aviation 
airport with, he says, "good facilities and 
a great tower." Tlic ain^orl has parallel 
ninways. It has multiple instrument ap- 
proaches, including VOR/DME. GPS 
and localizer. IFR departures can be 
held up because of the steady stream of 
Southwest jets going into Oakland, just 
a few miles to the northwest. 

Dave has flown 585 hours, including 
17 actual instrument, (53 simulated in- 
stniment, 55 night and 3,50 cross-coun- 
try. He enjoys flying at night, and more 
than half his training for the instrument 
rating was done at night, in the winter 
months. He will fly up to about 10 p.m. 

He uses the Tiger strictly for personal 
flying with trips averaging one to two 
hours in length. In the past year he has 




ranged out to Denver, Colorado; Se- 
dona, Arizona; Bend, Oregon, and San 
Diego. His longest trip ever was in 2000 
to Oshkosh. The return was made in 
one day, "with some good weather and a 
slight tailwind, what a blast!" 

Dave does a lot of day trips with his 
wife, Leslie, and sons, Christopher and 
Kevin, flying to the mountains or the 
beach. There are also $100 hamburger 
runs, air tours of the area for family and 
friends and local practice flights for pro- 
ficicnc-y and fun. 

In the past year Dave has had an in- 
strument proficiency check, which by 
rule embodies most of what is on the 
check ride for the initial issuance of an 
instrument rating. This was not re- 
quired by his insurance company. 

The most hours Dave has flown in a 
12-month period is 140. He is currently 
flying about 90 hours a year. In the past 
year he has flown about three hours of 
actual instruments, some en route and 
some climbing or descending through 
the stratus layer that is common to the 
area in which he bases. He hasn't flown 
any low-weather approaches in the past 
year and his experience in that area is 
limited to a few II.S approaches with an 
instructor on board. 



His Tiger has a Garmin VFR GPS/ 
comm, a Narco navcom with glideslope 
and a Narco nav. There's a Century I au- 
topilot that is basically a wing-leveler 
with nav tracking capabilities through 
die VFR GPS and the VOR/localizer sys- 
tems in the airplane. The autopilot had 
apparently been giving him trouble, and 
Dave says he is using it about 25 percent 
of the time now that it is working correct- 
ly. He adds that he wished it had been 



lyingChezk Ride Checklist 
Dave Hock 
an American Tij 



Experience Good 

seven years, 585 hours 

Annual Use Probably close to 

average for a Tiger owner, about 
90 hours a year 

Recurrent Training Okay. 

but if he steps up as per his 
wishlist, there'll need to be more. 

Equipment: The avionics are 

probably average for the airplane 
and, well, everyone at least thinks 
about being above average. Needs 
a handheld GPS and receiver. 

IVIaintenance He's into this 

and appears to take good care of 
his Tiger. 

Wishlist: A new Cirrus SR22 

or a used Bonanza 



^lil^llilf 
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Ready for your "written?" Choose your test site tiere... 



ALABAMA 

Huntsvtlto R*dston« Flying 25e.8d0.d405 
MvndlanvUI* Rocfc*t AvIMon 25e.e28-3«83 
MobUo MCAvtatkKt 251.833.6742 
MontoocTMry South Star Aviation 334.281 9005 
Ozartc Aviation Educatkxi 334.774.5980 
ALASKA 

Anchoraga Taka Flight Alaska 007.274 9043 
Bathai Yuplk Training Svc 007.543-7209 
FairtMnks Wyatt Entarpr^Ms 007.479.9700 
Kalchlkan Unlv of Alaska SE 007.228.4524 
Kodlak Kodlak Coltaga 007 486 1232 
Palmar Mustang Air 007.745 7513 
ARIZONA 

Charxjlar Sunbtrd FlIgM Svcs 480 821 1521 
Olar>dale Tha Global Group 623 877.4762 
Phoanix Wastwind School 623 860.6073 
Scottsdala Arizona Flightworks 480 348.0223 
Tucson Tuscon Aviation 520 741 8580 
Yuma Diamond Air Alrtlnas 928.344.0811 
ARKANSAS 

Artcadalphia Handarson Stata 870.230 5470 
Jonasboro Shyvantura Aviatton B70.2O8.10O0 
Lima Rock Cantral Flying Svc 800 B88 5387 
N.LIttIa Rock Barrett Aviatton 501 835 7767 
Malvem Aircran-Radk) Exam 501 337.7773 
Newport AR State Unlvarsity 870 512 7827 
Poc^horrtas Swink Aviation 870.802.5606 
Saarcy Flight Training 501.305.2400 
SprV>odala FLY #1 479.7S1.5O50 
CAUFORNIA 

Auburn F&F Transpoftatton 800.808.0167 
BakarslMd Inlafid Flight 061.300 3778 
Camarilk) Western Cardinal 805.388.1055 
Car1»t>ad CIvtc Heltcopters 760 438.8424 
Carlsbad Pinnacle Avtatton 760 929 1009 
Chirw Allisr>c« IntI Aviation 900 606.0747 
CNrw Makarton InsUtuta 909.393.2780 
Colfax AvtaOon Grour>d Sch 530.346.6792 
CoaU Masa Hallstraam lr>c 714.662,3163 
ElCaton Anglo-Amer Aviation 619.448.9140 
EICa>on Calif Flight Acsdamy 619 448 2212 
Et Kitonta Universal Aviators 626 575 8557 
Euraka Northern AJr 707 443 3170 
Frasrw MazzBl Flying Service 559.251.7501 
Hanford Klr>g Shenteld 550 582 3974 
Hayward Flying Vikings 510.670 4710 
Lancaster Barrtas Avlatkxi 661 048.4048 
Long Beach Lor>g Baach Flying 562 200.0321 
Oaklar>d Sierra Academy 510 568 5456 
Palm Sprir>g California Eagles 760.322.7703 
Raddlrvg Hlltslda Aviation 530 241 4204 
RIverskJe Riverside Air Svc 909 680.1160 
Sacramento Sky Walk Inc 916 391.1957 
San Diego Aviation A Elactronk:* 800 325 2472 
San Diego San Diego Flight Tng 658.560.1822 
San Diego Scandanavla Flight 658 270 5770 
San Joaa Nice Air Express 4O8-720 3383 
San Luis Ob Cal Coast Flyers 805.544.4468 
Santa Ana Lanair Aviation 040 756 8546 
Santa Maria Aviation UnHmltad 805.922.5006 
Santa Monic Tantall2lr>g TakeofTs 310 307 1832 
Torrance Ben t>Ow Aviation 310.325.4622 
Van Nuys Blue Skies Aviation 818 001 1489 
Van Nuys Group 3 Aviation 818.004.0376 
Yut>a City Sutter Buttas 530.674.7700 
COLORADO 

Akron Artell Inc 070.435 2325 
BroomAald McAir Aviation 303.466.8730 
Englawood Teat Pro Center 303 792.2067 
Or»r>d JurK:ti Kempton Air 070 241 2200 
Grand Juncti Strand Flylr>g 970 243 4359 
Lovaland Colorado Contrails 970.203.9080 
MootroM Black Canyon Av 970 249.8315 
Peyton Blue Sky Aviation 719.683 438S 
Peyton Classic Air Inc 719.683.2202 
CONNECTICUT 

Danbury North ArT>erlcan 203.77B 4546 
DBLAWARE 

Dover AFB Dow AFB Training 302.677.6365 
Oaorgatown Delawrare Technical 302.855.5028 
NawCastIa Sky Safety Inc 302 328 2152 
FLORIDA 

AnarT>onte Hospitality Re sou rse 407.862.4170 
Clearwater Clearwater Air 727 443 3433 
Clearwater Clearwater Aircraft 727 538 0318 
Crystal River Crystal Aero 352.795.6868 
Oaytona Baa Executive Flight 386 248.0458 
Daytona Baa Kings School 366 236.8606 
Daytona Baa Wrightway 386.246.0458 
OeLsr»0 Regtonal Airline 386,734.2201 
Fori Meyers Beaver A vietkin 941 039.6010 
Ft Lauderdal Airtxtrna Systems 964.776.0543 
Ft Lauderdal American Flyir>g Club 954 771.1050 
Ft Pierce Pan Am/Slmcom 772 462 8800 
Gainesville Gulf Atlantic Airways 352.373.2426 
Hollywood Pelican Airways 954 966 9750 
Jacksonville North Flodda Flight 004,642.3012 
Klsalmmae American Flyers 407.932.1966 
Lakeland LakelarK) Air Sarvica 863 647.3911 
Lantana Kemper Aviation 561.964 3833 
Laasburg Triangle Aviation 352.767.3447 
Live Oak Grants Educational 386.208.0701 
Lutz Tampa N Aero Svc 813.973,3703 
Melt>oume F. I. T Aviation 321.674.6501 
Menitt Islan Merrltl Island Air Sar 321.453.2222 
Miami AO F Airways 305 233,6648 
Miami Aaronautica Inc 305.805.7757 
Naples Airport Pllol Shop 041.263.0121 
Naples Naples Air Center 041.643.1717 
Opa-Locfca Wsyman Aviatton Svc 305.685.6468 
Orlarnlo Air Orlando 407.806.0721 
Par>ama City Sowell Aviabon 850.765.4325 
Pensecola Pensacola Avlatun 850.434 0636 
Pom pa no Be Amencan Flyers 800 327 0608 
Pomparw) Be FL Aviation Academy 054 788.3687 
Punta Oorda Aeronautical Services 941 630.2647 
Sanford Eagia Jet Canter 407 328 9997 
Sarasota Jor>es Ftylng Sarvlcw 941.355.8100 
Tempa Leading Edge 813.626.1515 
Venice Florida Fit Trr>g Ctr 941 484 3771 
VeroBaacti Paris Air 772.770 2708 
W Palm Bch SunQuast Aviatton 561.627 0037 



QEOROIA 

Brunswick Rowland Ftylng Sarv 912.264 8787 
Columbus Future FHght 706.f»1. 3775 
Ctwmblea Aviabon Atlanta 770 458 8034 
Eastman Heart of GA Tech 478 374 6402 
Kannasaw Aero Atlanta 770 422.2376 
LawTBnoBvtll Advanced AviatJOn 770.682.9007 
Iwlacon Southeastern Flight 478.745.0064 
Moultrie Maule Flight Inc 220 085.6197 
HAWAII 

Hortokilu Anderson Aviabon 806.833.5800 
HoTKikjIu Flight School Hawaii 606 837 7767 
IDAHO 

Blackfoot Wastam Aviation 206. 765.5454 
Botsa Verde AvlatKxi 208 363 9070 
Caklwell Aerodrorrte Training 208 454 8748 
Iwtt Home Ml Home Aviatkxi 206 587 3585 
Rexburg Aero Technlciarts 206.356.4446 
ILLINOIS 

Cantralla Airgo Inc 618.533.1643 
Chicago Ganerat Aviators 773.582.5333 
Eaat Pwlollne Electronic Business 309 792.5550 
Jacksonville Jacksonville Airport 217 243 5824 
Kankakee K 3 Aeronautics 815 930 3575 
Lake In Hills Blue Skies Flylr>g 815 356 8121 
Lanslr>g Chicago Business Air 706 895 2695 
Otta«va Active Wear 815 434 6094 
PalavUne Flight Schools USA 618.586 2500 
Schaumburg Northwest Aviation 847 085.0777 
Springfiekl McClefland Aviatkxi 217,544.0027 
W Chicago American Flyers 630 584.4700 
W Chicago lliinots Aviation 630-513-2224 
Waukegan Waukegan Wlr^gs 847.509.9955 
INDIANA 

Evansville Tri-Stale Aero. 812.426.1221 
Fishers IndiartapoN* Avlatton 317.949.0840 
Grtfflth Grffftth Avlatkxi 210.024.0207 
Indlarupolis iKn>ancan Tram Air 000.241.9609 
Terra Haute COD Test>r>g 812.242.2314 
Terra Haute hry Tech College 812.877.3016 
Vlnoer>n« Vincannes University 812.868.5404 
W Lafayette Lafayette Aviation 765 743 9602 
fOWA 

Ankany Todd's Flying Service 515 064.0380 
Cedar Rapid P S Air Irrc 319 846 3600 
Council BtfT Advanced Air 712 323.2173 
Demson Denlson Aviation 712.263.2761 
Dubuque Univ of Dubuque 563 589.3121 
KANSAS 

Augusta i^amaa Copiers 316.733.0100 
Benton Benton Airperk 316.778 1035 
Burlir>gton Coffey County Airport 620.364.5346 
Leavenworth P-AYR Products 013 651.5543 
Olatha Kansas City Center 013,324.1227 
Wkrhlta Aviation Testing 316.612 8256 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville Triangle Rying 502.452.1185 
MtSlertlr>g Kentucky AkmoUve S5O 496.1OO0 
LOUISIANA 

Alexandria CompuTeet 318.448.3934 
Lafayette Talton Testtr>g 337.291.2864 
Mor>roe Nanco Flight TralnlrH) 318 325,7558 
htorsa A.J. Aviation 337.783.9318 
NatchKochae City of Natchitochea 318.352.0994 
New Orleans Oelgado Community 504.483.4464 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore ProFlight Inc 410.691.2790 
Churchville Harford Air Service 410.836.2828 
Frederk* Frederick Flight 800.355.0620 
H age rs town Eagle Aviation Tastng 301 707 2288 
MKcheHviUe Freeway Airport 301 300.6424 
Salisbury Bay Lar>d Aviation 410.749 0323 
Silver Spnn Boston School Co 301 585 52 SO 
MASSACHUSSETTS 

Bedford East Coast Aero Tech 781 274 8446 
Beveriy General Aviation Svc 078 021.4000 
Bridgawatar Bridgeweter Stata 508.531.1780 
E Taunton Wagner Air 506.828 OSOO 
SpringfteM Sprirtgflekl Tech CC 413.755.4507 
WorcMtar Amity Flight School 508.756.7703 
MICHIGAN 

Allegan Dodgan AlrcraH 260.673.4157 
AnnArtMX Aviation Canter 734.662.6806 
BaMe Creek Centennial Aircraft 260 565 3200 
Bay City Munlay-Smlth 069 893.0101 
Chariotte C ha rlotte Aviation 517 543.S3O0 
Dearborn Dearborn Technical 313. 582. 8300 
Detroit Davis Aerospace Tech 313 .866 5401 
Flint American Wings 810.233.6448 
Oroasa lie Avietion Answers 734.692.3596 
Howell Rallaf^t Aviation 517.552 8060 
Jenison B & B Aviation 616 667 2618 
Kalamazoo Kalamazoo Aviation 269.382.6555 
Monroe Monroe Aviation lr>c 734.384 0616 
Ottawa Lake Suburban Aviation 734 856.6103 
Port Huron St Clair Flight 810 364 6900 
Waterford American Fit & Tach 248.666.4178 
Watarford Tradewlnds 248.666.4077 
MINNESOTA 

Blalrte Anoka AvlatM}n 763 786.4883 
Bioomington Academy Education 052.851.0066 
Ckjquet Woodland Aviation 216 878 1230 
Ouluth North County Aviation 218 727 2911 
Eden Prairie Modem Aero 952 941.2595 
Mankato Thundarbird Aviation 507.625.2511 
Marshall MKlwest Aviation 507 532.3164 
Minneapolis Crystal Shamrock 763.533.2214 
Rochester Rochester Aviation 507.282.1717 
SiCtOud Wright Aero 320 252 5858 
St Paul EAC Helicopters 651.455.8815 
Thief River Norlhlar>d College 218 681.0829 
Winona Win Air Division 507 .452.2220 
MISSISSIPPI 

Carthage Certhege Computer 601 267 6850 
Clevelend Delta Stata Unlv 60 1 646.4205 
Jackson Southern Wings 601 355 5096 
Oceen Spnn Ocean Springs Arpri 228.672.1962 
MISSOURI 

Bridgaton Amarlcan AJrtinas 314.805.5578 
CapeOirard Cape Avtatton 573.335.6632 
ChasterfieW Aviation Training 314 414.0153 
Columt>ia Westmer TeeUng 573 445.6510 
Jopltn Mtzzou Aviatkin 417.623.1331 



Kansas City BJS PUot Ground SchI 816.842.0088 
Lees Summit Air Charter 816.525.3330 
Sprlngfiakl Pro Flight Ak 417 864 7229 
St Louis Brunelti-Pesc-Co 314 845 8378 
Warransburg Central MO Stata 660 543.4075 
MONTANA 

BHHngs Rocky Mtn College 406.657.1062 
Helena Vattar Aviabon 406.443.0066 
Kaliapell Red Eagle Aviation 406 755.2376 
Missoula Connactir>g Point 406 728 5454 
NEBRASKA 

Lincoln Sllverttawk Aviation 402,475.5444 

Omaha Pro-Flite 402 805.4074 

Sklney Western NE Cotoge 30S.2S4.7401 

NEVADA 

Boulder Cny Corrimuntty College 702.651.4040 
Las Vegas Silverwir>g Aviatkm 702.647.2277 
Rano Rarw Frylr>g Swvica 775 856 5000 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

LorK*or>derry SafIHe Pilot Tralnir>g 603,626.5444 
N Swanzey ESA Aviation 603 352.2500 
Rochester Osslpee Valley 603.332 0005 
NEW JERSEY 

Hillsborough MMtstrMie Valley 908 526 2822 
Lincoln Park Wagner Airways 973 628 2980 
Medford Flyir^g W Tasting 609 267 7673 
Southsmpto Afniiated Air 609 859 2266 
Teterboro School of Aeronaubca 201 .288.63O0 
ME IV MEXICO 

Albuquerque Kirklar>d Flight 505-846.1072 
AltHiquerque West Mesa Aviation 50S-831.2350 
Farminglon MESA Airiines 505 326-5909 
Roswell Eastern NM Univ 505 624.7227 
NEW YORK 

Brooklyn Brooiclyn Aviation 718 743.4933 
Farmingdale BK Aviabon 631 753.3666 
Flushing College of Aaror\au 7ie 429-e«0O 
Holt>rook AmericBn Airmen 631 585 5109 
MontkMlto T. M L Aircraft 845.701 5450 
New York Professk>r\Bl Test 212 356 0681 
Rochester Bill Law 585 328 8830 
Ror>kor>koma Mid Island Air Sarvlc 631 568.5400 
Saranac Adiror>dack Computer 518 523.3459 
Scotia RIchmor Aviation 518 309.8171 
Syracuse Highland Helicoptars 316 455 5508 
Utica Galaxy Aviation 315 736.4976 
Wappmger Richrrror Aviation 645.462 29O0 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Burlington Alanwnce Fligtit 336.220 1428 
Clyde Haywood Community 828.627.4683 
CoTKXxd ISO Aero Svc 704 764,1205 
GoidstMro Goklsboro TesUr>g 919.73S.S1S2 
Hudson Caldwell Community 828.726.2721 
Loutaburg First in Flight Avn 919.554.3765 
Mookavllle Missionary AvlatKin 336 998 3970 
NMrBam Tradewlnds Avtatton 252 636 0716 
RIcMands Tar Haat Aviation Inc 010,324,2500 
Sanford Sanford Aircraft Svca 010.776.2939 
Statesville Stalesville Flyir>g 704.873.1111 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Fargo Fargo Jet Canter 701.235.3600 
Orar>d Forks UNO Aarospace 701.777.2880 
Minot Pietsch Aircraft 701.852 4092 
Williston Widiston State Coll 701.774.4235 
OHIO 

Akron Premier SuHas Ctr 330 434.4200 
Cincinnati Cincinnati Fit Train 513.871.3000 
Cincinnati Dig It est Computer 613.S21.4444 
Cincinnati Great Oaks Institute 513.612.5847 
ClavalarM} Claveiand Air Sports 216,2412127 
Dayton Mian^ Valley Career 037 854 6377 
Deftaru:e TAS Aviatk>n 419 656.4444 
Elyna Johnston Avtallon Irv: 440.323.7000 
Elyria Pa tr>ol Aviabon 440 458 5078 
Heath Aviation Works Inc 740 522 6968 
Mtddletown MVA Flight Tralnir>g 513.423.5757 
Richmond HI T A O Flying 216.280 5D04 
Wadsworth Wadsworth Avlalk>n 330.334.4600 
Washington Center Ecorwmic Op 740.335.5416 
Zanesvllle ZanesvHie Aviation 800 842.6389 
OKLAHOMA 

Duncan Brewer Aviabon 580 252.9896 
EnM Northwest Aero 580.233.4531 
Norman Airman Flight Scf>Ool 405.329.1008 
Tulsa Christiansen Aviation 918 208.6650 
Tulsa Spartan Sch of Aero 018.831,5354 
OREGON 

Aurora Aurora Aviation S03. 678. 1217 
Corvallia Avia Flight Service 541.757.2842 
Oreshem Mt. Hood Community 503.401.7502 
Hillsboro Airman's PTOflciancy 503.648.2831 
Newt>erg Precision Flight Tng 503 537.01O8 
Redmond Wings of the Cascade 541.548.4801 
Sun River Sun Air 541 383.8000 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Altentown Gateway Aviation 610.707.7042 
Avoca Tech Avialkxi 570 457.3400 
Beaver Fells Beever Avletton 724 646 4055 
Blue Bell Corporate Flight 215.646 1600 
Coatesville Chaster County AvIaU 610.3S4.0O00 
Easton Moyer Avietion 610 258.0473 
Freeport Armsbpng Aviation 724.294.2350 
Newcastle Haski Aviation 724 652,6546 
New Cumber Harrisburg Jet Center 717.774.0145 
Philadelphia Hortman Aviation 215 060.0311 
Reading Reading Fiite Acdmy 610.376 5447 
Shippenville Clark>n County Air 814.226.9993 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Baaufori Executive Flight 843 521 0412 
Columbia Aviation Tasting Svc 803.771.7016 
Graanvllle Davtsoo 864.879.8820 
Johns IslarKl Professtonal Flight 843.550,3331 
Simpsorwille Cerolina Aero Cert 864.226.0588 
Winnstx>ro Kaz-Ak^-Inc B03 635.3066 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Huron Skyways Limited 605 352 0262 
Watartown Lake Area Tech 605,882.6311 
TENNESSEE 

Knoxvllle Knoxville Flight Ctr 865.573.8350 
Memphis Downtown Aviation 001.3S3-01S1 
Memphis Stata Tech Institute 001.333.4170 
Nashville JMA Aviation Corp 615.365.3218 
Nashville Zeller Aircreft 615.350.5023 



TEXAS 

Austin Austin Academy 512.385.2880 
Austin Tasting ZOTM 512.374. 0088 
BlgSprirtg US Flight Acdmy Infl 015.264.7335 
Castrovlll Sky Safety 210 220 1934 
DaMas Aviation Maimenance 214 333.9711 
DeNu Dallas School of Aero 972.901.3048 
El Paso Aviatkm pTolM«ion«ls 915.779.7750 
Fort Worth Pro Test 817.740.1300 
Fort Worth Terrant Cty College 817 515.7653 
Georgetown Wright Aviation Inc 512 930 76T7 
HarUngen Texas State College 956 364.4606 
Houelon Fletcher Aviation 713.640.8700 
Houston Lentz Enterprises 281 022 6181 
Houston Link Testir>g Inc 281 280 0077 
Houston The H Company 281 620 0020 
lr>gleslde Avietkan Acedemy 361.776.3011 
trvir>g Jet Teat 214 929.9006 
La Porta Harvey & Rihn 281.471.1675 
Lubbock Stratos Aviation 806.765 8138 
McGregor Aurora Avlalksn 254.848.2345 
McKinney Fty TKI 214 733 8378 
Necogdoches Maximum Aviation 036.568.0400 
Roenoke Marcatr Inc 817 430.000S 
San Antonio Alpha Tar>go 210 828 4480 
San Antonio Wright Flyers 210 820 3800 
San Marcos Gryphon Aviation 512 306.2212 
Spring Helkx>pter ServkMS 281.370.4354 
Wk:fiKaFa«s Kicfcapoo AJrpiwk 940.766.3234 
UTAH 

San Lake Weatmlntster College 801.832.2671 
Salt Lake CI Academy Testing Cen 801.537.1537 
West Jordan Ak Center Salt Lake 801 566.4A20 
VIRGINIA 

Big Slorw Mountain Empire CC 276.523.2400 
Lyr>chburg Virginia Aviation 434 237 8420 
Marwsaas Manassas Aviatton 703.361 .0575 
RlchmcXKl Dominkjn Aviation 800 366.7703 
RoarKAe Lawson Center Tech 540 8S3.6S47 
Vienna AV ED Ground ScrK>ol 703 237,2565 
Weyers Ceve Valley Testlrtg Center S40.234.97Se 
WASHINGTON 

Arlington Pro-Aire Inc 360 403 3100 
aeltlr>gham The Fourth R 360 752.0501 
Centralia Cemralia Collega 360 736.0301 
Everett Regal Air 425 353 0123 
Kalao Kelso FHghl Service 360 414.5960 
ICenI Crest Airpark 253.631.7100 
Lakewood Ck»v«r Park Tech 253.663.8721 
Long Baach US Security Solutions 360.642.8530 
Olympia Glacier Aviation 360 705 3214 
Puyallup SpanaFltght 253 848 .20 20 
Seattle AeroFlight Executive 206. 762 6376 
Seattle Wings Aksfl 206.763.2113 
Srwhomtsh Srx>homish Flyir>g S«r 360.568.1541 
Spokane Creation Software 509.270.3007 
Spoi(ane Spokane Community 509.533.8085 
Vancouver Aero Maintenance 360 735.9441 
Wenalchae Wings of Wanatcr>ee SOO 886.0233 
Yakima ftoland Decolo 500 248 1370 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Bridgeport KCl Aviation 304-842 3501 
Bridgepori Robert Byrd Aero 304.842.B300 
Wheeling Ohio Valley Flight 304.277 ItWO 
WISCONSIN 

East Troy Over Land Aviation 262.642,5008 
Green Bay CAVU Aviabon 020,405.0506 
Kenosha Mk*wesl Avietion 262 658.3800 
Madison Wiscorrain Aviation 608 268 SOOO 
N RichrTx>nd Mike DemuHlr>g 715 246 7735 
Neenah Kodtak Aviation 020 836 3435 
Wausau Wausau Flying Sarvlc 71S B48.6OO0 
West Ber>d West Bend Air Inc 262 334.5603 
Wise RspkJs Wtr^s 715.424.3737 
WYOMING 

Casper Wyoming Ak Corp 307.472.1377 

INTERNATIONAL LOCATIONS 
Austna WiervarNeustadt Aaronautx 2622.B42.S70 
Canada Ottawa Night Hawk 819.771.5054 
Canada Toronto Academy of Leeming 416 234,6073 
England N. Lincolnshire SoloFtight 1652 688.833 
England Norwich American Flight 44 1603 301002 
France Le Bourget Flight Safety 33,149 921 910 
Hong Kong North Point Wir>gs of Asia 852 297 00667 
Ireland Ballygarvan South Aer 353 21 4888 488 
Jepan Osaka Onent Aviation 0729 22.8803 
Nethertends Drlebergen VP-AIr 31 343 520243 
Puerto Rico AquadIHa AaroBoringu 787.B90.5400 
Puarto Rico San Juan Isia Granda 787.722.1 160 
Singapore Air Transport Tralnlr>g 65.346.0311 
Virgin Islarxls St.TlKsmas Ace Flight 340.776.4141 

more teat centers coming aoon... 

Would you like to becom* « Lm%T<3rm<Sm 
tost cmntor operator? 

Qualified test center operators receive excellem fee 
splits and 24/7 technical support. Beskles FAA testa, 
wa offer meny licensing and credentiaimg exems 
Visit our website for details. www.LaaerOrefle.com 
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working during IFR training because it 
really helps while he is reading a chart. 
His airplane also has an intercom. He 
just bought a Lightspeed 20/3G ANR 
headset and said, "so far it is a major im- 
provement over my old passive headset 
and I should have done it sooner." 

The only mechanical problem Dave 
has had came on a night IFR flight, in in- 
strument meteorological conditions. 
The full electrical load caused a circuit 
breaker to trip, which wasn't noticed un- 
til the lights started dimming. The prob- 
lem was quickly solved, but it did make 
him think about where he could land. 

In answer to the question about the 
greatest risk found in flying general avi- 
ation airplanes, the following: "No ques- 
tion in my mind, weather." 

For his next airplane Dave wants 
something with a bit more room plus 
more performance to better get to Col- 
orado over the Sierras. His ideal would 
be a new Cirrus SR22, but he said he'd 
probably look at a used Bonanza and do 
some upgrades. Dave prefers low-wing 
airplanes because of the visibility, espe- 
cially in the pattern. 

Pilots like Dave are the cornerstone 
of general aviation. Sure, it would be bet- 
ter if he flew a bit more, but most pilots 
who fly for personal reasons just don't 
have cause or excuse to fly over 100 
hours a year, if that much. So the ques- 
tion becomes one of staying sharp at fly- 
ing on that level of activity. 

Certainly a pilot who makes a lot of 
one- or two-hour trips on a regular basis 
is ahead of a pilot who concentrates a 
relatively limited amount of flying on a 
few big trips a year. Flying frequently 
gives a big advantage. 

As far as instrument flying goes, it 
doesn't appear that Dave's flying will 
ever keep him legally current in actual 
conditions. Sure, he can fly six ap- 
proaches, nav tracking and holding un- 
der a hood with a safety pilot and stay 
legally current. It would be good to go a 
bit beyond the rule, though, and that in- 
strument proficiency check would be a 
good idea on an annual basis. 

The Tiger is no match for any true 
storm system in the western United 
States, so the instrument flying is limit- 
ed to dealing with stratus layers and be- 
nign en route conditions. The exposure 
there may be brief, but for the time the 
airplane is in the clouds it is vital for the 
pilot to be up to the task. There have 
been loss-of-control accidents out of 
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stratus layers, and only one of those is 
available per customer. 

The Tiger is a simple and well-be- 
haved airplane, so the time Dave spends 
practicing and flying should be okay for 
staying up on airmanship. A flight re- 
view should burnish his skills, and that 
might also be a good idea on an annual 
basis, in addition to the IPC. 

The equipment in Dave's Tiger is okay 
for limited IFR flying, though an IFR GPS 
with VOR/localizer and comm capability 
would sure be nice. A 1978 Tiger is worth 
$49,500 (133 percent of what it sold for 
new) according to Vref, an aircraft value 
reference, so a $10,000 or $15,000 avion- 
ics addition takes some rationalizing. 

He doesn't fly with a handheld trans- 
ceiver or GPS. At least the transceiver is 
something to not leave home without, 
and having both is a lot better. The cost 
of these things is quite low when com- 
pared with their value should an electri- 
cal problem arise. 

Dave's look ahead to a new Cirrus or 
a used Bonanza is also something he 
might want to study carefully. Right now 
he has a simple used airplane with rela- 
tively good performance. The Cirrus is 
not much more complex, but it has 
more performance that in turn calls for 
better flying skills and more time spent 
on proficiency. 

The used Bonanza would give more 
room and performance, but it's a big 
step up in complexity and maintenance 
costs. A new Bonanza rings the gong at 
$626,600, and no matter how little you 
pay for an old one, youH be maintaining 
an airplane with parts that have to be as 
costiy as those used to build the new air- 
plane. There's also the matter of insur- 
ance and proficiency. Certainly a Bonan- 
za is a lot more airplane to fly than a 
Tiger, and insurance companies will 
give Bonanza pilots more scrutiny than 
they give Tiger pilots. 

Dave's thought that weather is the 
greatest risk is right on for a pilot who 
uses an airplane for travel. Best of all, it 
sounds like Dave Hock has a fine time 
using his airplane. 

Flying Check Ride is a feature based on 
readers who express a desire to participate. 
Richard Collins follows up with e-mail ques- 
tions and then prepares the report. We'd like 
to hear from readers who want to partici- 
pate. E-mail flyedit@hftnus.com and tell us 
about your flying. Remember, though, that 
Richard can pick but one a month. □ 
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Cammunicatians 



Training 



Improve your radio skills with Ihcse 
helpful DVD programs. Walch, listen 
and learn from example as Sporly's' takes 
you on flights through various classes of 
airspace. Each DVD features an interactive 
menu — jump instantly to the phase of flight 
or class of airspace you want to view. 
Hosted by Flying editor Richard L. Collins, 
these programs were pro<luced to teach 
both IFR and VFR pilots to communicate 
more professionally. 




VFR Communications— Fly to five 

different airports lying within class B, 
C, E and G airspace. Features real-world 
exchanges with approach control, 
clearance delivery, tower and more. 
Communications with flight service both 
on the ground lor a preflight briefing and 
In flight for weather are demonstrated. 
Approx. 55 min. 
D978A $24.95 

IFR Communications— Fly along on an 

IFR flight from Sporty's to one of the four 

busiest airpKirts in the U.S., Washington 

National Airport (DCA). The flight 

progresses ste|)-by-step from ilight planning 

(Including making an IFR reservation! to a 

smooth touchdown at DCA. Prepares pilots 

for flight into any busy airspace and 

teaches IFR communication skills. 

Approx. ih niln. ^•"/o 

D976A $24.95 ^JtliSCOUnt 

ImAOPA members 

using theii AOPA 

credit card 



sporty's pilot shop 



sportys.com 



LEARN TO 
FLY HERB. 



1.800.SPORTYS (776 7897> 

lax 1.800.359.7794 
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A.Delta Connection' 

A C A D E M Y ^ 




A Subsidiary of ADelta 

(Fwnmty Comak Aviation Acadmiy) 



Look at the facts: 

Delta Connection Academy is owned by Delta. 
As a result, we are the ONLY school authorized 
to service the entire Delta Connection System. 
Pilot positions are reserved for Academy graduates.* 
After all, we have the Connections. 

CoMAiR MSIEA 



CHAUTAUQUA AIRLINES 

* Kl-CUBLIC AIKWMS lOMPAKV 



We have the seats. 

Delta Connection plans on hiring over 
1000 pilots and adding over 100 new 
lets in the next 1 2 months alone. 

« As a paid flight instructor at the Academy, 
you and your immediate family will receive 
FREE flight benefits on Delta. World-wide. 
Anytime. Anywhere. 



\ 
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Call Today 
for FREE Airfare to Sunny Florida 
to Tour the Academy! 

1(800) U-CAN-FLY 

www.DeltaConnectionAcademy.com 

WRITE NO. 758 ON READER SERVICE CARD 




• The Deita Connection System hires Dctta ConnectKxi Academy graduates ** For those who puairfy, Paymenu begin 6 months after graduaaon Under personal circumstances, payments may tw deferred up to 2 years. 
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Cooler Breezes at Last 



Bahamas Fly-In. September 5-7. 
Hawk's Nest, Cat Island, Bahamas. Call 
800/68&4752. 

British Air Power. Featuring the Spitfire. 
The Air Museum "Planes of Fame," Septenfv 
ber 6. Chino Airport, Chino, CA. Call 909/ 
597-3722. 

East Coast Fly-In. Sponsored by Region- 
al EAA Chapters, September 6-7. New Gar- 
den Airport, Toughkenamon, PA. Call 
215/761-3191. 

Illinois Young Eagles Rally. EAA 

Chapter 101, September 7. Schaumburg 
Regional Airport, Schaumburg, IL. Call 
630/543-9213. 

Pennsylvania Fly-In Breakfast. 
Pottstown Aircraft Owners & Pilots 49th An- 
nual Fly-In Breakfast, September 7. 
Pottstown-Limerick Airport, Pottstown, PA. 
Call 610/4956366. 

Vermont Fly-In. Basin Harbor Club 18th 
Annual Ry-ln, September 7. Basin Hart)or Air- 
port, Vergennes, VT. Call 800/622-4000. 
Intelli-Conference Symposium. Spon- 
sored by Duncan Aviation, September 9. 
Duncan Aviation, Battle Creek, Ml. Call 
800/2284277. 

KR Gathering 2003. September 11-14. 
Red Oak Municipal Airport, Red Oak, lA. Call 
402/493-6507. 

Reno Air Races. September 11-14. Reno- 
Stead Airport, Reno, NV. Call 775/ 972-6663. 
Beaumont Blazin' BBQ. 2nd Annual 
Championship and Fly-In, September 12- 



13. Beaumont Hotel, Beaumont, KS. Call 
785/841-3100. 

EAA Sport Aviation Rough River Fly- 
In. 28th Annual, September 12-14. Rough 
River State Park Airport, Falls of Rough, KY. 
Call 270/242-6976. 

Indianapolis Airshow. September 12- 

14. Mount Comfort Airport, Indianapolis, IN. 
Call 317/291-6406. 

Alabama Fly-In Breakfast. EAA Chap- 
ter 1320, September 13. Saint Clair County 
Airport, Pell City, AL. Call 205/884-4359. 
Aviation Education Day. Sponsored 
by EAA Chapter 1291, September 13. 
Cochise County Airport, Willcox, AZ. Call 
520/384-2908. 

Bill Weir's Alternative Engines. Sep- 
tember 13. Waterloo Regional Airport, Kitch- 
ener, Ontario, Canada. Call 519/461-0596. 
Gateway Eagles Ninth Annual Fly- 
In. September 13. St. Louis Downtown Air- 
port, Cahokia/St. Louis, IL. Call 314/780- 
0849. 

Illinois Young Eagles Rally. 
Warbird/ Antique Fly-In. September 13. St. 
Louis Regional Airport, Bethalto, IL. Call 
888/562-9950. 

Oklahoma Fly-In. Sponsored by EAA 
Chapter 98, September 13. Thompson Air- 
field, Tuttle, OK. Call 405/381-2840. 
Parade of Planes. September 13. Cam- 
bridge Regional Airport, Cambridge, OH. Call 
740/432-3726. 

Texas Fly-In/Drive-In. 8th Annual Fall 



Fly-In/Drive-In, September 13. Sulphur 

Springs Municipal Airport, Sulphur Springs, 

TX. Call 903/885-7613. 

Texas Young Eagles Rally. Sponsored 

by EAA Chapter 35, September 13. San 

Geronimo Airpark, San Antonio, TX. Call 

210/380-2025. 

West Virginia Young Eagles Rally. 

Sponsored by Chapter 1071, September 13. 
Shepherd Field, Martinsburg, WV. Call 
304/754-7581. 

New York Fly-In. Antique Airplane Club 
of Greater New York 40th Annual Ry-ln, Sep- 
tember 13-14. Brookhaven Calabro Airport, 
Shiriey, New York. Call 631/5890374. 
North Central EAA "Old Fashioned" 
Fly-In. Includes forums, camping and air 
rally, September 13-14. Whiteside County 
Airport, Rock Falls, IL. Call 630/543-6743. 
Potomac 2003. EAA Chapter 36 24th An- 
nual Potomac Ry-ln/Drive-ln & Young Eagles 
Flights, September 13-14. Potomac Airpark, 
Berkeley Springs, WV. Call 717/294-3221. 
RV Forum. EAA Chapter 486. September 
13. Pancake Breakfast, September 14. Os- 
wego County Airport, Fulton, NY. Call 
315/668-9736. 

The 2003 Cincinnati Lunken Air 
Show. Presenting the Tuskegee Airmen 
and aircraft from the Air Museum Planes of 
Fame, September 13-14. Cincinnati Munici- 
pal Airport Lunken Reld, Cincinnati, OH. Call 
513/321-4291. 

Florida Fly-In/Pancakes. Sponsored by 



Tulsa Regional Ry-ln 
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EAA Chapter 1067, September 14. Naples 
Airport, Naples, FL. Call 239/352-1162. 
Illinois Fly-In Breakfast. September 
14. Ogle County Airport (Barnette Field), 
Mount Morris, IL. Call 815/732-7268. 
New Jersey Young Eagles Day. EAA 
Chapter 891, September 14. Sussex Air- 
port, Sussex, NJ. Call 973/764-1374. 
Wichita Aviation Festival. Includes the 
U.S. Air Force Thunderbirds and a night air- 
show, September 18-21. McConnell Air Force 
Base, Wichita, KS. Call 316/337-9044. 
Tulsa Regional Fly-In. 47th Annual Tul- 
sa Regional Fly-In, September 19-20. Frank 
Phillips Field, Bartlesville, OK. Call 
918/665O039. 

2003 Aviation Heritage Festival. Sep- 
tember 19-21. Daniel Webster College and 
Nashua Airport, Nashua, NH. Call 
603/577-6625. 

Big Country Airfest. September 19-21. 
Abilene Regional Airport, Abilene, TX. Call 
915/734-3644. 

Pilot Proficiency Program. Mooney 
Safety Foundation Pilot Proficiency Program, 
September 19-21. Newport News/Williams- 
burg Intemational Airport, Newport News, VA. 
Call 210/525-8085. 

Springfield Air Rendezvous. 21st An- 
nual Airshow, September 19-21. Capitol Air- 
port, Springfield, IL. Call 217/789^400. 
EAA Open House. EAA Chapter One Annu- 
al Open House & Ry-ln, September 20. Rabob 
Airport, Riverside, CA. Call 909/682-6236. 
Hamburger Happening Fly-In. Spon- 
sored by EAA Chapter 889, September 20. 
Shirley Williams Aerodrome, Kingsland, TX. 
Call 517/756-6999. 

Skylark Fly Market. Sponsored by EAA 
Chapter 1310, September 20. Skylark Air- 
park, East Windsor, CT. Call 860/623-8085. 
South Dakota Pancake Breakfast. 
Sponsored by EAA Chapter 289, September 
20. Marv Skie-Lincoln County Airport, Tea, 
SD. Call 605/3390242. 
Planes, Trains and Automobiles. 
September 20-21. Reading Regional Airport, 
Reading, PA. Call 610/372-7333. 
Virginia State EAA Fly-In. September 
20-21. Dinwiddle County Airport, Petersburg, 
VA. Call 804/358-4333. 
SAFE Association. 41st Annual Sympo- 
sium, September 22-24. Adams Mark Hotel, 
Jacksonville, FL. Call 541/895-3012. 
Bellanca-Champion Club East Coast 
Fly-In. September 26-28. Pottstown Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Pottstown, PA. Call 
518/731-6800. 

Cajun Fly-In. September 26-28. Allen 
Parish Airport, Oakdale, LA. Call 318/215- 
0090. 



Aviation Day Fly-In. EAA Chapter 960, 
September 27. Flanagan Field, Farmville, 
NC. Call 252/753-7266. 
Color Tour Fly-In/Pasty Feed. EAA 

Chapter 1270. September 27. Houghton 
County Memorial, Houghton, Ml. Call 
906/483^226. 

Compton Community Air Fair. 

Sponsored by the California Black Aviation 
Association, September 27. Compton- 
Woodley Airport, Compton, CA. Call 
323/291-6358. 

Illinois Fly-In/Veteran's Reunion. 

EAA Chapter 1155 7th Annual Little Egypt 
Fly-In/Veteran's Reunion, September 27. 
Mount Vernon Outland Airport, Mount Ver- 
non, IL. Call 618/244-3303. 
New England Section Poker Run. 
Sponsored by the New England Chapter of 
99s, September 27. Includes airports in 
Concord, NH, Laconia, NH, Keene, NH, 
Springfield, VT, and Fitchburg, MA. Start at 
any airport. Call 207/647-2880. 
Wood, Fabric and Tailwheels Fly-In. 
September 27, Lee Bottom Flying Field, 
Hanover, IN. Call 812/866-3211. 
American Military History Event. 
September 27-28. Barber Airport, Alliance, 
OH. Call 330/823-1168. 
Apple Harvest Fly-In. EAA Chapter 
1041, September 27-28. Gettysburg, PA. 
Call 717/637-1587. 

Fina-CAF AIRSHOW 2003. Featuring 
warbirds and The Canadian Force's Snow- 
birds, September 27-28. Midland Interna- 
tional Airport, Midland, TX. Call 915/563- 
1000, ext. 2231. 

Young Eagles Rally. EAA Chapter 579, 
September 28. Aurora Municipal Airport, 
Sugar Grove. IL. Call 815/286-7417. 

Coming Events 

SERFI. 13th Annual South Eastern Regional 
Fly-In, October 3-5. Middle Reld, Evergreen, 
AL. Call 834/578-1274. 
NBAA. 56th Annual National Business Avi- 
ation Association Meeting and Convention. 
October 7-9. Orange County Convention Cen- 
ter, Orlando, FL. Call 202/783-9364. 
Copperstate Fly-In. Copperstate Region- 
al EAA Ry-ln, October 9-12. Phoenix Regional 
Grande Valley Airport, Maricopa, AZ. Call 
520/400-8887. 

Catbird Race. Catbird 500 Air Derby, Octo- 
ber 10-11. Begins and ends at Bowman 
Field, Louisville, KY. Call Sylvia Hall, 
502/625-1930. 

AOPA. Aircraft Owners & Pilots Association 
Expo 2003, October 30- November 1. Penn- 
sylvania Convention Center, Philadelphia, 
PA. Call 301/69S2000. □ 
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MR. BEECH WOULD HAVE 
REALLY LIKED THIS ONE. 




Premier I. The fastest, single-pilot business jet that's one part speed, 
one part sophistication and every part exhilaration. Flagship of the 
legendary line of aircraft that sets the standard for quality, craftsmanship, 
innovation and the pure passion of flying. 




Customer. Care. Commitment. 

Raytheon Aircraft com 

676.5034 I www.raytheo 

:t ■ 2003 RuvthfMti Aircraft Company All 



ircraft ownership experience. 
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BY J. AAAC McCLELLAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PAUL BOWEN 



The new Cessna Citation Sovereign is a triumph of the 
practical over the possible. Relying on the formula that has 
made the Citation series the best-selling business jets of all 
time, Cessna created an airplane that does everything well 
without pushing to the edges of technology. The payoff is a 
midsize business jet with the biggest cabin in the class that 
can use the shortest ainways, offer ti'anscontinental range and 
cruise at a speed within a few knots of the others, all for about 
the same price. And to my eye, the Sovereign is one of the 
best-looking Citations yet. 
In the late 1990s Cessna management was eyeing the busi- 



ness jet lineup looking for a category the company didn't al- 
ready dominate. There were a slew of announcements of what 
came to be called "super-midsize" jets, including the Hawker 
Horizon, Bombardier Continental, now called the Challenger 
300, and the lAI Galaxy, now named the Gulfstream G200. 
'Hiese three airplanes all offered standup headroom of sbc feet 
or a little more in the cabin and promised transcontinental or 
greater range. 

The super-midsize jets offer a cabin cross section nearly the 
size of the ultra-long-range jets for about half the cost. Every- 
body wants a bigger cabin, but when the Cessna people 
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looked at the history of business jet sales, it was the Hawker 
family that jumped o it. The Hawker 125 and its evolutionary' 
models, in production since the early 1960s, have sold more 
airplanes than all others in the traditional midsize category, 
llie cabin height in a Hawker is about five feet, eight inches, 
and passengers have obviously been satisfied with that. VVliat 
if Cessna built a jet with a similar cabin cross section but with 
a much longer cabin and cavernous external baggage? Sounds 
like something i^eoijle want. 'Iluis the Sovereign was bom. 

Cessna announced development of the Sovereign in the fall 
of 1998 and made the first flight in 2002. The cabin cross sec- 



tion is the same size as that of the speedy and successful Cita- 
tion X. but except for the forward fuselage, including the cock- 
pit, the stiiictural design is new. Tlie overall length of the Sov- 
ereign's cabin is ,34 inches longer than that of the Hawker 800, 
and the Sovereign has a 10()-cubic-foot heated baggage com- 
partment aft of the cabin, while all baggage is carried in the 
Hawker's cabin. 

To lift the big Sovereign cabin Cessna needed a new wing 
design, flie Sovereign is larger and heavier enough that it did 
not make sense to stretch the wing of one of the smaller Cita- 
tions to fit. And the extreme sweep and high-speed capability 
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of the Citation X wing didn't make sense either. What Cessna 
designed is an all-new wing of long span and very large area, 
but with only modest sweep of 12.7 degrees at the quarter 
chord, and 16.3 degrees for the length of the leading edge. 
The trailing edge of the wing is essentially straight. 

Wing sweep helps delay Mach effects as an airplane ap- 
proaches the speed of sound, Mach 1. But wing sweep also re- 
duces the efficiency of a wing at low speed, so landing and 
takeoff runway lengths grow, and a highly swept wing can 
have poorly damped Dutch roll characteristics and difficult 
stall behavior. These issues can be resolved with leading edge 
devices and other techniques, but the Sovereign design goals 
were to get the most performance with the least complication. 

In addition to sweep, the airfoil shape can be used to help off- 
set Mach effects at high cruise speed. Cessna chose to use a 
"super critical" airfoil for the Sovereign wing. The word critical 
refers to the so-called critical airspeed that is the speed at 
which the air flowing over the wing reaches Mach 1. Depend- 
ing on airfoil thickness, sweep and shape of a wing, it will reach 
its critical airspeed at a true airspeed well below Mach 1 be- 
cause the air must accelerate to pass over the wing. At the criti- 
cal Mach airspeed, a shock wave develops because the local 
airflow has accelerated to Mach 1 and the shock wave creates 
tremendous drag and, depending on where the shock wave is 



located on the wing, can cause flying qualities problems. 

A super critical airfoil, which was developed by Dr. Richard 
Whitcomb at NASA Langley, has a flattened upper surface that 
delays development of the Mach shock wave to a higher air- 
speed because the air doesn't have to accelerate over the curve 
of a conventional airfoil. A shock wave does develop at high 
speed with a super critical wing, but the shock is quite weak 
and is far aft on the wing compared to a conventional airfoil. 

The flat upper surface of the super critical wing is a less effi- 
cient lift producer, but much of that is offset by a concave area 
near the trailing edge. Because the super critical airfoil can be 
thicker and still have less Mach effect drag, it can also be 
lighter because, in general, wing spars are stronger and thus 
lighter in weight in a thick wing. A thicker wing also provides 
more room to carry fuel, another important requirement for 
the Sovereign to achieve its transcontinental range. 

Super critical wings have been around for some time with 
more or less success. Cessna had high hopes for the Sovereign 
wing but built in some cushion in case the theoretical benefits 
didn't materialize. The originally announced maximum Mach 
operating speed (Mmo) for the Sovereign was .78 Mach, not 
bad for a wing of such modest sweep angle, but early in testing 
Cessna found the wing was performing even better than it had 
hoped and extended M.vio out to Mach .80, the same as the 
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Honeywell's Primus Epic system dominates the cockpit of 
the Sovereign with four large flat-screen displays, dual flight 
management systems and a pair of track ball cursor control 
devices located on the center pedestal (lower right). Notice the 
automatic flight guidance controls mounted on the glareshield, 
the optimum place for both pilots to see and reach them. 
Systems are controlled by on/ off push buttons that annunciate 
their status with words that change colors as an additional 
identification aid. The large handle in the center of the pedestal 
is the infinitely variable control of the speed brakes. 

Hawker 800 and only .01 Mach below the Learjet 60. 

The efficiency of the wing translates into very competitive 
cruise speeds. At 43,000 feet, the Sovereign tnied 440 knots at 
mid-cruise weight. Down at 39,(K)0 feet, the Sovereign acceler- 
ated to its Mmo in level flight for a true airspeed of 457 knots, 
nearly 20 knots faster than the original expectations. 

'Ilie moderate sweep of the Sovereign wing also paid off in 
good low-speed behavior. There are no vortex generators on 
the wing and only three small stall strips on the leading edge, 
yet the stall behavior is so tame that no stick pusher is re- 
quired, and a yaw damper is not required for flight at any alti- 
tude or airspeed. 
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The typical Sovereign cabin has plenty of room for two sets 
of four facing club seat arrangements with work tables and 
electronic displays for each seat. The potty Is large, private 
and exquisitely finished. Cessna has pioneered the use of LCD 
lighting In the Sovereign In place of fluorescent or filament 
bulbs, providing uniform lighting with almost unlimited life. 
Even the overhead reading lights are LCDs. 




Cessna uses conventional ailerons to initiate roll, which is 
then augmented by spoilers. All of the primary flight controls 
on the Sovereign are manual with no power assist, and the 
spoilers are hydraulically powered. There are a total of five 
spoiler panels on each wing, three of which are used to aug- 
ment roll control, and all 10 can be raised as speed brakes in 
flight and to dump lift after landing. 

The wing flaps are divided into three sections per side and 
cover at least 70 percent of the wingspan. The effectiveness of 
the electrically operated flaps lowers stall speed to the point 
that Vref approach speed at typical landing weights will be 
around 100 knots, or even less at light weights. Required land- 
ing runway at any normal landing weight is under 3,000 feet 
and at very light weights is under 2,500 feet. 

Cessna chose the Pratt & Whitney 306C engines for the Sov- 
ereign. The Pratt 300 family of engines dominates the midsize 
category and is maturing quickly, so the 306C's 6,000-hour 
TBO is a welcome benefit The engine is rated at 5,686 pounds 
of thrust on the Sovereign, but it has enough margin that it can 
produce that full rated power on a day 15° C hotter than stan- 
dard, or to an elevation thousands of feet above sea level. 

The 306C is, of course, controlled by full-authority digital 
engine computers (FADEC), so the pilot need only move the 
power levers to detents for takeoff, max continuous or cruise, 
without monitoring fan rpm or temperature. FADEC takes 
care of all the details fi-om engine start to shutdown. Cessna 
has been slower to adopt FADEC control on other Citation 
models, but the technology is mature, proven and expected in 
an airplane of the Sovereign's performance. 

The Sovereign is an all DC electrical airplane so there are no 
invertors and AC buses to power essential avionics. Because it 
is a DC airplane, Cessna decided to use starter-generators on 
the engines instead of air starters. An auxiliary power unit 
(APU) is standard, and it can produce compressed air to turn 
air starters on the engines as is normal on larger jets, but Cess- 
na decided to stick with the simple and lighter starter-genera- 
tor that has been the norm on other Citations except for the X. 
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The horizontal tail, like all other components of the Sovereign, 
is of all new design. It is placed farther up the vertical fin than 
other Citations, creating a true cruciform tail. It is also trimmed 
by changing the angle of incidence of the stabilizer instead of 
using trim tabs on the elevator as the smaller Citations do. 
There is a moveable tab on the elevator, but it is actually an anti- 
float tab that works in concert with the trim system to provide 
consistent pitch feel to the pilot at all airspeeds and altitudes. 

Cessna faced some very difficult choices in design of the 
Sovereign cockpit. The company selected Honeywell's Primus 
Epic avionics system, which is also being installed in a num- 
ber of other new jets. The Epic system has enormous capabili- 
ty to monitor and control everything in the airplane, not just 
the traditional avionics functions of flight instrumentation, 
communications and navigation. Cessna could have created a 
total push-button airplane that could literally be flown using a 
computer cursor and a kind of track ball mouse device, or it 
could opt to build on what it had done in earlier Citations. The 
Sovereign design team took a middle road by using many, but 
not all, of Epic capabilities, and I like the choices it made for 
this category of airplane. 

Four eight-by-ten inch flat-panel displays dominate the Sov- 
ereign cockpit and provide all information necessary for pri- 
mary flight display and engine and system monitoring. Dual 
flight management systems (FMS) handle all performance 
and navigation chores. And there are two cursor control de- 
vices mounted on the pedestal so each pilot can move a cursor 
on the screens to perform various functions. But if you don't 
like the cursors, you can operate the airplane using FMS but- 
tons or a pair of knobs. There are no radio control units, or 
anything that even looks like a radio, in the cockpit, but you 
tune comm and nav frequencies using the keyboard or knobs 
on the FMS. I imagine even pilots flying together will elect to 
use different methods of controlling the radios, and the op- 
tions are always there. 

Another long overdue change Cessna made was to move 
the controls for the autopilot flight guidance system up to the 
glareshield, where they are best in view and easiest to reach 
for either pilot. Other Citations have used that prime real es- 
tate for thrust reverser and annunciator panel lights. Pilots use 
the flight guidance system controls dozens of times on every 
flight to enter new altitudes, headings, autopilot modes and so 
on, so they deserve the best seat in the house. 

While Cessna was updating its cockpit design it brought the 
system control switches up to the current technology. Cita- 
tions have relied on toggle switches for decades, but, like oth- 
er current generation jets, the Sovereign has lighted push but- 
ton switches. With the toggles you need to look at the switch 
to see its mechanical position to know if the system is turned 
on or off. But with the buttons the lighted nomenclature says 
the system is on, off or normal. The lights change color to 
make status identification even easier. This is nothing new but 
just another example of how Cessna is slow to change designs 
that have served well. 

The Sovereign cabin has plenty of space for a large galley 
area to hold full-sized meal trays, plenty of ice and beverages 
and wanning equipment. Each passenger seat has controls for 
lighting and can be equipped with information or entertainment 
displays. Most airplanes will have a ninth seat forward in 
addition to the eight seats in the double club arrangement. 
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The belly fairing on the Sovereign is not as large or extreme as on the faster Citation X because the Sovereign has a maximum 
IVIach of .80 compared to the .92 of the X. The Sovereign's dual-wheel nose gear and Its steering system are adopted from the Citation X. 



When you first look at the Primus Epic displays in the Sov- 
ereign they will seem cluttered and appear to be showing you 
too much information. But the displays can easily be de-clut- 
tered to the level you want, and as information becomes un- 
necessary because all things are normal, it can be hidden, only 
to reappear if a system parameter moves out of the normal 
range. The primary flight displays (PFD) in front of each pilot 
are large, have clear annunciation and are straightforward to 
operate. Pilots transitioning into the Sovereign will have no 
trouble seeing and understanding the instrument flying infor- 
mation that is essential. 

Cessna is flying three Sovereigns in development and certi- 
fication and has completed the high- and low-speed testing 
and most of the runway performance work. The airplane I was 
invited to fly has a complete interior and is conforming to what 
is expected to be the final certified airplane late this year. 

During a walk-around inspection I was struck by several im- 
pressions of the Sovereign. One is how big the airplane looks. 
The wing is enormous, with its 63-foot span and 516 square 
feet of wing area. A big wing is the key to rapid climb and good 
performance at high altitude, and the Sovereign delivers. An- 
other feature is the new cabin door. Current certification rules 
make it almost impossible to build a door with sliding locking 
pins as other Citations use, so Cessna developed a door with 
cams that roll into beefy fixtures on the door frame to lock it in 
place. Cabin doors can be and have been big complications in 
some business jets, but the Sovereign door is of an elegant de- 
sign that will please the people who build the airplane, those 
who maintain it and those who fly it 

Another impressive aspect of the Sovereign is the size of 
the aft baggage compartment It's hard to visualize, at least for 
me, what 100 cubic feet of space looks like, but it's bigger than 
the hotel room most copilots are assigned. The compartment 
is heated, and there are steps on the door because you'll need 
to climb in to reach the comers. 



The Sovereign was designed to MSG-3 maintenance stan- 
dards, which is the norm in the airline industry. During devel- 
opment components and structures are tested beyond the nor- 
mal certification requfrement to find out what wears or fails and 
how you can detect the problem. The result is that systems and 
components that annunciate a problem aren't inspected as of- 
ten, so the end result is overall inspection intervals stretch out 
about 25 percent It takes more time to establish MSG-3 main- 
tenance practices during development of the airplane, but it 
pays off in less downtime once the airplane enters service. 

Sovereign chief test pilot Wayne Spriggs prepared a flight 
profile that would show me the things we're all wondering 
about the Sovereign. In true test pilot fashion, Wayne had 
every detail on the computerized flight plan including "test 
conditions," such as climb to FL 430, accelerate to max cruise, 
and "full stalls clean and landing configs." I was happy to see 
that under the "fimitations" line on the plan it was "standard," 
and the "risk assessment" block was labeled "low." It certainly 
didn't seem risky to me, and I'm happy Wayne agreed. 

The first flying quality — and often one of the most disagree- 
able — that pilots and passengers experience in a jet is the 
brakes. It is very difficult to create brakes with the enormous 
stopping power necessary to use short runways that can still be 
smooth and gentle at taxi speeds. About 3,000 psi of hydraulic 
force is piped to the brakes to give them their power, but Cess- 
na has solved the potential problems with the Sovereign. On my 
very first stop rolling out of the chocks I could halt the airplane 
with perfect smoothness using nothing but intuitive application 
of the pedals without any of the toe curling or other extra gentie 
techniques required for a smooth stop vrith many other brake 
systems. Stopping from a normal taxi speed without any jerking 
from side to side is a piece of cake in the Sovereign. These 
brakes are as close to perfect as I have experienced. 

For takeoff we had about 6,300 pounds of fuel, enough for a 
flight halfway across the country. Our takeoff weight was just 
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under 25,000 pounds, compared to a max takeoff weight of 
30,000 pounds. Rotation would come at 112 knots and we 
needed only 3,640 feet of runway on a warm day in Wichita. 

We were lucky that the controllers could approve an unre- 
stricted climb, and with the throttles in the max continuous 
power detent, the Sovereign was through 10,000 feet in less 
than three minutes after takeoff with an indicated airspeed of 
250 knots increasing to 260. In 16 minutes the Sovereign was 
through 41,000 feet, having burned 1,000 pounds of fuel, and 
two minutes later we were leveUng at 43,000 feet The certified 
ceiling is 47,000 feet, and the Sovereign will clearly get there 
with lots of fuel left. 

Level at 43,000 feet, the Sovereign setded down at Mach .77, 
which equaled a true airspeed of 440 knots with nearly stan- 
dard air temperature. Fuel flow was 1,480 pounds per hour. 
The Sovereign was very easy to fly at that high altitude, in- 
cluding steep turns using 45 degrees of bank. Cessna de- 
signed a mechanical system that adjusts aileron force with air- 
speed so the controls retain perfect harmony at all airspeeds 
and altitudes. Pitch forces, which normally change the most 
with airspeed and altitude, maintain a nice linear feel across 
the operating range with no extra mechanism to tailor the feel. 

The speed brakes are proportional over their entire operat- 
ing range, and you can pull on as much or little as you need to 
slow down or descend. I yanked them full out at FL 430 and 
there was very littie pitch change and none of the rumble and 
buffet you would expect After a rapid descent to FL 390, 1 left 
the power in max continuous and the Sovereign pushed up 
and through the Mach .80 Mmo with the air temperature at 
standard. You can cruise at max continuous as far as the en- 
gines are concerned, but to stay in airframe limits, I pulled 
back to max cruise power which held a Mach of .79 for a true 
airspeed of 453 knots on 1,760 pph of fuel flow. 

The Sovereign has dual wheels on all three landing gear, as 
you would expect on a 30,000-pound airplane. Part of the new 
Sovereign main cabin door design Is a single-action latch 
(lower right) that meets a new certification requirement that only 
a single movement can be used to open or close a cabin door. 
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The Sovereign flown and photographed for this report is serial 
number two and is the third one of its type built. The Honeywell 
Primus Epic avionics system. APU, single-point refueling, dual 
batteries and much more are all standard equipment. The spec- 
ifications and performance numbers are provided by Cessna 
and are preliminary with certification expected late in 2003. Per- 
formance reflects standard day conditions at sea level. 



Typical price $13.5 million 

Engines . . . Pratt & Whitney PW306C, 5,686 lbs thrust each 
TBO 6.000 hrs 

Passenger seats 9 to 12 

Cabin aisle height 5.7 ft 

Cabin width 5.6 ft 

Overall cabin length 29.3 ft 

Length 63.5 ft 

Height 20.3 ft 

Wingspan 63.1ft 

Wing area 515.9 ft 

Wing sweep 12.7 degrees 

Wing aspect ratio 7.7 

Max ramp weight 30,250 lbs 

Max takeoff weight 30,000 lbs 

Basic empty operating weight 17,800 lbs 

Max useful load 12,450 lbs 

Max zero fuel weight 20.300 lbs 

Max payload 2,500 lbs 

Max fuel 10,770 lbs 

Payload max fuel 1,680 lbs 

Max landing weight 27,100 lbs 

Wing loading 58 Ibs/sq ft 

Power loading 2.6 lbs/lb 

Ceiling (certified) 47,000 ft 

Pressurization 9.3 psi 

Tat<eoff runway, max weight 3,694 ft 

Landing runway, max weight 3,144 lbs 

Climb to 41,000 ft max weight 20 min 

Cruise (midweight) @ 41,000 ft 437 kts 

Range, 45-min reserves 2,820 nm 

Vmc/Mmo 305 kts/.80 Mach 



Even at the airspeed limits and at high power, the Sovereign 
is a very quiet airplane. The curved glass windshields are 
adopted from the Mach .92 Citation X, so they are optimized to 
control high-speed airflow, and windshields are one of the 
biggest noise producers in an airplane, particularly the cockpit 

After another max effort descent, I flew steep turns and full 
aerodynamic stalls at 15,000 feet and can report that the Sov- 
ereign Is as easy to fly and docile at the stall as any of the much 
smaller straight-wing 500-series Citations. The only difference 
is that the Sovereign's stall speeds are even lower, with the 
landing configuration stall coming well below 80 knots. That's 
why this airplane will deliver its full range and payload capabil- 
ity from very small airports. 

Back at the airport the good flying qualities continued. The 
only hard part of flying an approach in the Sovereign is mak- 
ing yourself fly 100 or 101 knots on short final. Airplanes of 
this size aren't supposed to fly that slowly, but this one does. 
Trailing link landing gear with big dual tires makes for pas- 
senger-pleasing touchdowns. 

Cessna has the Sovereign's weight well under control, 
thanks to an aggressive special weight savings team in engi- 
neering that attacked every ounce. That team probably saved 
800 pounds of empty weight, and when you have a big cabin 
with at least nine seats, that's equal to four passengers' worth 
of payload. Cessna promised full fuel and full eight passenger 
payload and is on track with basic operating weight (which in- 
cludes two pilots) of 17,800 pounds, leaving 1,680 pounds of 
payload when the tanks are filled to their 10,770-pound capaci- 
ty. Tanks-full range stretches out to nearly 2,600 nm with an 
IFR reserve, enough to make it coast to coast westbound on all 
but a handful of extraordinarily windy days. 

The Sovereign is already a success, with over 100 orders on 
the books, and the next delivery position available is in late 
2006. Cessna expects to deliver the first one early in 2004 and 
work is well along already on serial number 14. 

I came away from the Sovereign thinking that Cessna has 
done it again. The airplane offers everything that I want from a 
jet in the midsize category but doesn't waste weight and mon- 
ey on things I don't really need to fly the mission with security 
and comfort □ 
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Flight Tested and Ready to Use 

Sporty's offers a huge selection of flight planning tools, instructional aids, chart accessories and more — the 
tools you use everyday to plan flights, keep the cockpit organized and keep yourself ahead of the airplane. 
All the products we offer have undergone extensive review and thorough "flight testing" so you can be sure 
you're getting the best product available at a great value. Below are just a few examples. 





Sporty's Electronic Flight Computers 



^^^^^^^ 



• Easiest to use of ony flight (omputer 

• Four orrow keys for simple menu selection 

• Performs 19 aviation functions and 14 stondord aviation conversions 

• Fast, occurote calculations 

• Perfect for preflight and in-fliglit planning 

• Large six line disploy 

• Prompts for informotion os needed 

• Polorized screen reduces glore and LCD woshout 

• Qock page with Zulu, Home and Local time zones 

• Approoch timer counts up or down 

• Rve-yeor v»arranty 

• Authorized for use on FAA, (onodion and German exoms 

• licludes reference cord ond instruction monual 

Sporty's Flat E6B Flight Computer E6BFA 
Replacement Lithium Battery (uses two) 2098A 
Sporty's E6B Flight Computer E6BA 
Energizer Alokaline AAA Battery (uses two) 1075A 



S2.50ea. 



Sl.OOeo. 



Communications Training on 
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VFR Communications DVD -Fly to five different 
airports lying within doss 8, (, E ond G olrspoce. Feolures 
real-world exchonges with opprooch control, cleoronce 
delivery, tower and more. Approx. 55 rain. 

IFR Communications DVD - Fly olonj on on IFR flight 
from Sporty's Id one of the four busiest airports in ihe U.S. 
Prepares pilots for flight into ony busy oirspoce, teoches 
IFR communication skills and demonstrates how to moke 
on IFR reservolion. Approx. 36 min. 

VFR Communications DVD D978A S24 

IFR Communications DVD D976A S24 

^ W.'-:. Eel 



Sporty's Forever Plotter— 
Guaranteed... Forever! 

• Will Not Break, Warp or Fade 

• Large, easy-to-read print 

Carries o Forever guorontee— if it breoks, wnrps or melts from 
the sun we'll replace it free of chorge. Order one for your 
sectionol charts ond one for your WAC chorts. 
Sectional Plotter 530 
WAC Plotter ,^11^. 181 



Pilot's Par ^ 
Kneeboard ■'■ ^ 

Sturdy construction and 

leg-conforming design mokes 

the Pilot s Pol the perfect 

cockpit orgonizing platform. ^ 

The kneeboard of choice for 

more ihon 50 years. 

Pilot's Pal Kneeboard 

FAA Flight Plan Form (pad of 100) 



sporty's pilot shop 



10 Older or for a 
FflEE catalog 



FREE FAA Practice Tests Online! 

Practice for your written test online with Sporty's FAA 
Practice Knowledge Tests and Sporty's Study Buddy. Now, 
study and toke as many practice FAA tests as you like on 
sportys.com absolutely FREE. 




dee 

FAA practice exams 
and Sporty's Study Buddy 

online at 
sportys.com/faatests 




Over 
10,000 tests 
given! 



Sporty's FAA Practice Knowledge Tests'* 

Works just like the octuol FAA Test. Novigoting, answer selection, 
time restrictions and scoring are just like the real thing. 

• Rondomly generated test 

• Entire FAA test question bonk 

• All FAA figures ovailoble online 

• Some time limit os FAA test 

• Graded by subject area 

• Skip questions and return to them later 

• Review incorrect answers with correct answers given 

• Recreotional, Private ond Instrument Rating 

• Study Buddy ' provides Instant Feedback 



Altitude Reminder 

This simple but effective altitude reminder is greot insuronce against 
pilot error. Better ihon writing oltiludes - safer than trusting 
your memory 

Altitude Reminder 7035A S1 1.95 



...d'mt) ond maintain 
three thousand six 
hundred fee/. ." 



(discount 



sportys.com 

1.800.SPORTYS (776.7897) ^ingmeirAOPft 



(776.7897) 

fax 1.800.359.7794 



credit card 



WRITE NO 695 ON READER SERVICE CARD 





I SLID THE MOUSE ACROSS THE BLUE PAD, 
clicking on the left button as the white 
arrow on the monitor screen pointed to 
the "Radar" tab. The WSI weather map 
blinked to an animated picture of the 
continental United States. A well-defined 
line of red, outlined with irregular 
shades of green and yellow, stretched di- 
agonally from the northern Gulf of Mexi- 
co across the Florida Panhandle through 
the middle of South Carolina, and then 
100 miles off the U. S. coastline. 

I sighed at the thought of encounter- 
ing the ugly weather on my way up to La 
Guardia from Miami. With the white ar- 
row positioned over the southeastern 
portion of the country, I clicked the left 
mouse button again. An enlarged view 
of the line of thunderstorms flashed into 
view. White vector lines of individual 



cell movement pointed to the northeast 
Just above the scattered vector lines 
were three-di^t numbers. I saw 450, 420 
and 370. 1 clicked on the right mouse 
button. After a short delay, the line of 
weather moved in short bursts across 
the screen. The cycle repeated itself af- 
ter a few seconds. 

"We aren't going to get above that 
stuff," I mumbled to myself. A small 
crowd of other uniformed pilots had 
gathered. They looked over my shoul- 
der at the WSI screen. I shuffled off to 
the side, allowing them a better view. A 
gray-haired captain with an open collar, 
his uniform tie hanging loosely down 
his white shirt, glanced in my direction. 

"Which way ya' headed?" the captain 
inquired. 

"Through that red stuff," I replied 



with a smile. The other captain nodded. 

"Me too. Going to Newark. How 
about you?" 

"La Guardia," I answered, looking 
back at the weather screen. "I think I'm 
going to cancel," I said with a smirk. A 
few chuckles and a snicker came from 
the small crowd. The other captain 
smiled. 

"Good idea. Let me know how it 
works out," said the captain as he leaned 
in for a closer look at the screen. I nod- 
ded, walking toward a row of computer 
monitors in search of a phone to call dis- 
patch. The conversation with dispatch 
would have nothing to do with a cancel- 
lation. 

This is a scene I have repeated on 
countless occasions during the course 
of my career. I still find the "gonna go, 
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anyhow" philosophy ironic. Why? De- 
spite our professional education and ex- 
perience when it comes to convective 
weather, we still choose to carry out the 
mission 99.9 percent of the time. And we 
still do the mission safely. It's not a mat- 
ter of it being a "go" or "no go" decision 
but rather a decision of: which way are 
we going to go? With thunderstorm sea- 
son upon us, I thought a discussion of 
airline weather avoidance would help 
draw some parallels to your operation. 

As with any safe operation, en route 
weather avoidance starts on the ground. 
The scene I just described is my first 
step in the process of weather avoid- 
ance. I am sure my fellow pilots have 
seen me with a blank stare and a slack 
jaw, trying to visualize the geographic 
positions defined by a text message re- 
garding a sigmet for severe weather. I 
am imagination challenged. (The imagi- 
nation trait remains with my artistic 
mother.) That's why I take a look at the 
WSI weather screen first. My favorite 
books have pictures; why shouldn't my 
work tools? By studying the details of 
the weather, I can make sense of the 
text interpretation we receive in our 
computer-generated flight plans. I make 
an assessment for two basic reasons. 
The obvious reason is to have a good 
idea where the bad stuff is and where it 
is going. 

The other reason was instilled in me 
during one of those lesson-building mo- 
ments of my earlier days as a Twin-Otter 
copilot. I remember printing out every 
conceivable piece of weather informa- 
tion for our flight from Atlantic City to 
Philadelphia. With a puffed chest, I had 
presented my homework to my captain 
for his review. As quickly as he picked 
up my handful of paper, he had set it 
back down on the counter. 

He had grinned, asking, "Okay, 
where do we go?" 

I thought to myself, "What the heck 
kind of question is that?" Being 20-some- 
thing years old, I had all the answers. I 
started by babbling out an explanation of 
our filed route. He interrupted me with 
another grin and a shake of his head. He 
saw my fiustration. 

Dumbfounded, I had countered with 
a, "Huh..." 



Without losing his grin, he clarified 
the question by asking, "If the whole 
world goes to hell ... if we lose our ra- 
dios ... if we lose an engine ... or, if we 
have a fire . . . where do we go to get the 
airplane on the ground visually?" 

The light in my head blinked. I re- 
turned his grin, muttering to myself, 
"Why didn't I think of tiiat?" 

With that humbling lesson in mind, I 
have my second reason for assessing 
the weather picture: I always want to 
have a basic idea of where to divert safe- 
ly in case of an emergency. If I am flying 
a transcon, there may be many areas of 
nasty weather across the country. Hav- 
ing a general direction in your mind 
about which way to go could make all 
the difference. For instance, flying over 
the Rockies with an emergency unfold- 
ing can pose its own problems. Flying 
over the Rockies with an emergency un- 
folding and avoiding severe weather can 
pose even more problems. 

Another source of current weather 
avoidance information is our dis- 
patcher. For my airline, tiie dispatcher is 
only a phone call away. The dispatcher 
has more real-time weather resources 
available at his disposal. One of the most 
valuable resources is the "lightning- 
strike" map. The dispatcher can display 
this map on his computer screen. The 
lightning-strike map displays a real-time 
picture of lightning strikes on the 
ground. A high fi'equency of strikes is a 
good indication of the worst part of a line 
of thunderstorms. There have been quite 
a few occasions when I have scratched 
my head, attempting to understand the 
logic of a particular routing filed by a dis- 
patcher. The routing seemed to fly di- 
rectiy through the red stuff. After a call to 
our dispatcher, I would get a clarification. 
The lightning-strike map indicated that 
the red stuff was dissipating. The weath- 
er I had seen on the WSI screen was 
moving away from our filed route. The 
caveat, of course, is that thunderstorms 
can build and rebuild in other areas. 
Only when you get to the weather will 
your flight have more real-time data than 
the dispatcher. 

Dispatchers also work other flights. 
It's rarely just about you. There is a 
good chance that you can obtain a cur- 



rent pirep from a company airplane that 
has flown through the area of weather. 
The dispatcher may have already 
planned our flight based on pireps. 

Dispatchers use the computer to file 
flight plans directly with ATC. If ATC is 
tunneling airplanes through a break in a 
line of thunderstorms, the dispatcher 
will know which route to file. Changing 
conditions may dictate a rerouted clear- 
ance. Very often the reroute is given to 
us prior to our departure from the gate. 
My personal record for reroutes has 
been five for one franscon. The fifth and 
final reroute turned out to be the origi- 
nal clearance. The problem with a 
rerouted clearance for us afrline types is 
not the time period between when the 
high altitude charts get frantically un- 
folded and we discover where we are go- 
ing, but rather the time period required 
to determine whether we have enough 
gas to fly the new route. 

ATC also has its own methods for 
weather avoidance. The airlines contend 
with three ATC methods most often. 
The first is "flow control." Flow control 
is simply a method to meter airplane 
traffic that is heading in a particular di- 
rection, heading through a particular 
area or heading to a particular destina- 
tion. Although the days of airplane vol- 
ume have not returned to pre-9/11 lev- 
els, there are still times when ATC can 
serve only so much traffic. This can oc- 
cur when a line of thunderstorms affects 
popular routings. The Florida to New 
York corridor is a good example. 

ATC flow control restricts airplane 
traffic by increasing "in-trail" distances. 
An in-trail distance is the minimum 
number of miles ATC will allow between 
airplanes flying similar routes. The 
smaller the area available to deviate 
through a line of weather, the larger are 
the minimum in-trail distances. Twenty 
miles or more is not uncommon. The in- 
trail restrictions translate to waiting on 
the ground until it's your turn. In theory, 
this method should save fuel by reduc- 
ing the alternative possibility of making 
circles in a holding pattern. Unfortunate- 
ly, the best-laid plans don't have guaran- 
tees. I have practiced my holding entries 
regardless of flow control restrictions. 

With flow-control restrictions in place 
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because of weather, we are usually giv- 
en an expect departure clearance time 
(EDCT) . An EDCT is commonly re- 
ferred to as a "wheels-up" time. wSome of 
these EDCT times can become lengthy 
delays. This is when you see gate agents 
pulling their hair out. The decision has 
to be made to either keep our restless 
passengers corralled in the gate area or 
to board our passengers with the good 
possibility that they will be sitting on the 
airplane away from an airport hot dog. 
(If you've been an airline passenger late- 
ly, the sad fact is that an airport hot dog 
may be your best option.) EDCT times 
can change quickly. It is often advanta- 
geous to be in a position where your 
flight can be ready to depart. If the delay 
is not more than one hour, I usually opt 
for leaving the gate. Ciround control will 
have a place for us to park the airplane. 
Well shut down the engines to conserve 
fuel while we wait for our EDCT time. 



ATC also uses a fairly new program 
for weather avoidance. It's called the se- 
vere weather avoidance plan (SWAP). 
This plan applies to U.S. East Coast air- 
ports north of Norfolk, Virginia. ATC 
has set up specific routes for specific air- 
ports. These routes are used when it is 
deemed that severe weather is affecting 
normal traffic flow. SWAP routes are 
identified by a given code number. If a 
SWAP route is given as a clearance after 
obtaining the original clearance, one has 
only to look up the code number to de- 
termine the points on the route. The 
points on the route are existing GPS 
waypoints already established on exist- 
ing routes. My company's Jepp manuals 
have a page that illustrates all of the 
SWAP routes. These routes are all off 
the eastern coastline. 

Another method utilized by ATC is 
simple. The appropriate air route traffic 
control center (ARTCC) calls the appro- 



priate departure control facility and puts 
a "stop" on all departure traffic that has 
routings through the severe weather 
area. When traffic through the area de- 
creases to a predetermined level, 
ARTCC allows the release of more de- 
partures. The problem with ATC 
ground stops is that nobody really 
knows how long the delay will be until 
departures resume. With a weather 
avoidance issue, there are many vari- 
ables. (Explaining a ground stop to a 
captive audience of passengers 
crammed into a narrow aluminum tube 
is usually the most difficult part of the 
scenario, especially when they can see 
other airplanes landing and departing.) 

So far, I have mentioned just about all 
of the ground-based safeguards avail- 
able to avoid severe weather, except for 
one. The final safeguard is to just say 
"no." Rarely does this happen in an air- 
line operation. If it does happen, it will 



Puddlejumpers versus Thunderstorms 

Very different than airline operations . . . 

BY RICHARD L. COLLINS 



TmiNDKRSTORMS ARK THUNDERSTORMS, AND WHILE I NEVER GAVE 
much thought to how differently we general aviation pilots 
have to think about them and deal with them when compared 
with the folks flying the big jets, it is two different worlds. 

We do start out doing the same thing — studying the poten- 
tial activity and the general weather picture before departure 
and trying to learn about the prospects for the trip or for the 
rest of the day. We don't have a dispatcher to help keep up 
with things and file new routings, but we have a lot of advan- 
tages when it comes to making a plan. There are a lot more 
airports that we can use as a port in a storm. And we have a lot 
more flexibility on time. For example, if thunderstorm sys- 
tems are going to wane (no pun), they often do so around mid- 
moming. The airlines can't write schedules around that, but 
we can often plan to get through a suspect area at about that 
time of day. 

Part of our job description is not getting there on time and 
every time, either. Still, unless there is really bad activity in the 
first 1(X) or so miles, I might paraphrase the airline saying and 
mutter "Gonna go look, anyhow." If it looks bad, I can land. 

Les mentioned the advantage of high flying in his jet. I 
would add speed to that advantage. 

I had my friend John Cook, a retired Concorde captain, 
along on a trip to Oshkosh one stormy day. There were three 



areas to deal with along the way, and it almost drove John 
crazy. He was used to looking, making a decision and being by 
the area a few minutes later. In my P210 you look for a long 
time, and I think he thought the season was going to change 
before we reached one area being studied. 

That's one reason I'm always willing to go look. You never 
know what it will be like in the hour or two, or more, it will 
take to reach the area of weather. 

The other place speed comes into play is when the decision 
is made to divert. Going 150 miles out of the way in a jet might 
add 20 minutes to a flight. That might be an hour in a light air- 
plane, and even bigger deviations might suggest that the 
whole plan is flawed. 

Even though my airplane will go as high as Flight Level 230, 
it has little advantage over airplanes that can't go over 12,000 
feet. Sure, there are days when a ride at FL 190 will give a bet- 
ter view, but in most thunderstorm situations those low flight 
levels are often really bad places to be. Flying around in 
canyons of clouds at 10,000 feet means there will be some pot- 
holes if you can't miss a cloud, but when clouds make canyons 
at the higher altitudes the business is a lot more serious. The 
cumulus growing through there are a lot closer to becoming 
cumulonimbus. There are a lot of broken pressurized piston 
airplanes in testimony to this. 
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most likely occur on the ground near 
the departure runway with the severe 
weather on the field or fast approaching. 
As airline pilots, we have been trained 
and schooled in the recognition of mi- 
croburst conditions. When the visual 
picture is not pretty, then it's time to 
wait out the storm. When the radar pic- 
ture isn't pretty, then it's also time to 
wait out the storm. Enough said. 

As for airborne techniques in avoiding 
severe weather, let's be honest. A trans- 
port category airplane has a few 
things going for it already. High 
altitude is a big one. The days 
are long gone when the airlines 
had to spend the entire flight 
looking for the best hole in the 
middle of an ominous abyss of 
black clouds. Today, we can take 
a sip of coffee while we glance at 
the radar screen. We can say as- 
sertive things like, "Ask for 20 



degrees to the right for 80 miles." 

Before my colleagues start firing off 
e-mails to the editor, there is a little more 
to en route thunderstorm avoidance 
than simply putting fingerprint marks on 
the radar screen. When we are in day- 
light VFR conditions at altitude, assess- 
ing the intensity of a storm is a little easi- 
er. A picture is, of course, worth a thou- 
sand words. Having a good visual picture 
out the window helps to better interpret 
the radar screen. If a towering, black 



The fact that we fly in the 
weather instead of above the 
weather makes a substantial dif- 




mass of rolling cloud with a well-defined 
anvil fills the windscreen, there is usually 
little doubt about which direction to turn. 
The radar serves to confirm the most se- 
rious portions of the storm. The anvil 
serves to point in the direction of storm 
movement. Deviating to the upwind side 
of the storm is usually the best course of 
action for two major reasons. Number 
one, the storm will be moving away fi-om 
your position. Number two, the least 
amount of turbulence from a storm can 
be found on the upwind side. 

There are times at the higher 
altitudes that a bad thunder- 
storm may be just below the 
flight level of the airplane. Our 
company policy suggests that we 
clear thunderstorm tops by at 
least 5,000 feet, 10,000 feet if fea- 
sible. By tilting the radar antenna 
down, the intensity of a thunder- 
storm can be determined. Even 



ference in the way we deal with thunderstorms. Avoidance is 
more difficult and must be based on either what we see or on 
electronic information. The electronic stuff is great, but there 
breathes not a pilot who doesn't feel better about the proceed- 
ings if he can see what is going on. 

We do have some advantages on electronic information. 
Les mentioned that their folks on the ground watch lightning 
strikes and by so doing they know when an area of activity is 
weakening. With a Stormscope or StrikeFinder we can do that 
in our own cozy little cockpits. How or why the airlines have 
flown all these years without lightning-detection equipment I 
know not. In its present form it is far from exact, but it is still 
an important tool to use in storm avoidance. 

The other thing we can now have is the up or downlink of 
the Nexrad picture. With that, we have the same big picture of 
activity that is available on the ground. 

Our airborne weather radar isn't as good because of the 
smaller antenna size, but this has more to do with effective 
range, and we go more slowly so that doesn't count for as 
much. We don't need a good picture more than 40 miles ahead 
for close avoidance work. 

If all else fails and the airplane winds up in convective 
clouds, or clouds associated with convection, the weight and 
size of their airplanes gives them an overwhelming advantage. 

The airlines fly a lot more than we do and deal with far more 
thunderstorms than we do. On average we lose about eight 
airplanes a year to storms, most en route. I can think offhand 
of three airline jets lost en route to thunderstorms in the Unit- 
ed States since the airlines started flying jets back in the '60s. 
One tried to penetrate a squall line and the turbulence broke 
the tail off the airplane. One had both engines snuffed out in 



heavy rain and hail. And one suf- 
fered a lightning strike that ig- 
nited fuel. You probably never 
heard of any of these because you aren't as old as I am. They 
are ancient history. 

Airline aircraft don't have as much G-tolerance as do our air- 
planes, but their higher weight and wing loading mean they 
get less displacement fi-om a vertical gust. They are, in fact, de- 
signed for 66 foot per second vertical gusts, where our air- 
planes are designed for either 35 or 50 foot per second vertical 
gusts. There are different ways of calculating the onset of 
gusts, so these numbers are not absolute comparisons. 

The strength of the airframe doesn't have that much to do 
with it, anyway. The one airliner that had a structural failure, 
way back when, encountered almost tornado winds at low alti- 
tude. Few of the general aviation airplanes lost in storms have 
gust-induced structural failures. In almost every case the pilot 
loses control of the airplane. 

Can we stay in control in a thunderstorm, where the 
swirling eddies of air in the shear zones might be large 
enough to contain our whole airplane? 

I think it is questionable, especially in stronger storms, 
though I do think that our airplanes have the control authority 
to make it through a storm if we make all the right moves. 

In over 50 years and almost 20,000 flying hours, I have but 
once flown an airplane into the bowels of a thunderstorm. I've 
flown under a lot of them, and gotten up close and personal 
with others, but only once have I made the big mistake. 

It was a long time ago, before we had any radar advice about 
storms. We could look at the forecasts and read the se- 
quences, but on November 7, 1957, there was not much real 
information about thunderstorms. There was no radar in the 
airplane, either. 
The flight was from Fort Smith, Arkansas, to Little Rock. 
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though it might appear tempting to over- 
fly a storm, a glance at the radar screen 
may ^ve you second thoughts. Convec- 
tive activity is an on^joing process. The 
air above a thunderstorm may be at risk 
of becoming a new part of the storm. 
Why take the risk of spilling a scotch and 
soda on a first-class passenger? The illu- 
mination of the seat belt agn is rarely a 
deterrent for anybody. I approach each 
thunderstorm as though every passen- 
ger is ignoring the sign. 

Our company manual requires us to 
avoid general thunderstorms by at least 
five nautical miles (nm). These are 
storms with tops between 25,000 to 
30,000 feet We are required to avoid se- 
vere thunderstorms (tops above 30,000 
feet) by at least 10 nm on the upwind 
side and 20 nm on the downwind side 
when we are below the freedng level. 



Above the freezing level we are re- 
quired to avoid a severe thunderstorm 
by 20 nm on all «des. 

En route weather avoidance is fairly 
straightforward. Have you heard the 
I^irase, "Don't be late, penetrate"? Well, 
it's not a philosophy airline pilots prac- 
tice. As a matter of fact, one of my favorite 
wmds is "unaUe." ff I am given a heading 
by ATC that doesn't look appetizing, I 
don't hesitate to use that word. Diploma- 
cy is, of course, the best way to achieve 
positive results. Ill try to say things like, 
"Uh ... a 330 degree heading would work 
out better £w us." In the worst case, I wiD 
exercise my emefjieiKy authority. It has 
to be stated tfaatyou are using your emer- 
genqr audioiity. Rarely are there are any 
repercussions, let alone paperwork. I 
have even had controllers exercise emer- 
gency authority on my bdbolf when it in- 



volved a weather deviation. On the last 
occasion that I recall, I believe the con- 
troller was jusli^nng my entrance into ac- 
tive military airspace. 

As for arrival or departure weather 
avoidance, there are many variables. I 
could make mention of a few tech- 
niques, but it really comes down to one 
omunon denominator. The common de- 
nominator is simply JUDGMENT. Ex- 
perience is die primary teacher of judg- 
ment .MrUne pdlots exercise Has judg- 
ment every day on the job, severe 
weather or not If you are not comfort- 
able with your own experience, then 
make the decision not to go, or go else- 
where where you are comfortable. 
That's really the moral to my story. 
When it comes right down to the cold 
hard truth, nobody has to say, "I'm 
gomiago.aig^iow.'' □ 



This was a route that I had flown many limes, and I was famil- 
iar with the fact that some nasty weather occurs between 
those two points. This day, through 23-year-old eyes, I could 
see that the sky ahead was ominously dark, but I flew on. 

I was flying a Beechcraft Twin Bonanza, which is about as 
sturdy a steed as you might find. When I got in the storm, I 
wasn't worried about the airframe, I was concerned about 
Richard's ability to keep the airplane right side up. There was 
never any question that I had the control power to do so. The 
question revolved around the correct interpretation of the in- 
struments as the airplane pitched and rolled, almost violent^ 
at times. 

I knew, too, that it was going to get worse before it got bet- 
ter because it was a west to east flight the thunderstorm was 
moving east and one ofHie meaner areas is on the east side of 
an easterly mo\ang storm. 

And it did get worse, but at least tiie worst part did not last loDg. 

The airplane lost some paint on the leading edges, and I re- 
flected on the experience as something that 1 would try hard 
not to repeat. Had I been my employer I would have given me 
a raise for getting through ttie storm and iBaea fired me for 
inginto it in the first place. 

I have ridden through a few thunderstorms on airline air- 
craft, one in the jump seat(rfafordgn idilinewilh agood view 
of the proceedings. 

There was a line of storms blocking the way. The captain 
studied tiie radar carefiilly and picked what looked like the 
best way through. I was watching and could only agree that 
the path he selected was the best one, though it did not look 
particularly good. 

As we moved into and through the storm area I was amazed 
at the difference in the way the 727 rode out the storm com- 
pared with my recollection of the experience in theTVvin Bo- 
nanza. It was not a place you would want to go on a regular ba- 
sis, but the captain, who was hand flying the airplane, wasn't 
having any problem keeping it under control. The displace- 
ments just weren't that large. I've ridden through clear-air tur- 
bulence that felt worse, and turbulence doesn't seem as bad 
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when you can see outside. 

I think the ride was a little wilder than he expected, though, 
and because there was a member of the British royal family in 
the cabin, the captain wrote up the ship's radar after the flight 
presumably in case there was some complaint about the ride. 

It has to be added that no two thunderstorms are alike and 
no experience prepares a pilot for everything. There is proba- 
bly a storm out there with every pilot's name on it The ohty 
way to handle that is to avoid them all. 

The footprint of thunderstorm activity can be much lai]ger 
for light airplanes. The avoidance rules of thumb are the same 
as mentioned by Les for airliners, but there are times when, at 
our cruising altitudes, we need more berth. This is especially 
true where there is a line of activity. 

Lines can often be broken, with gaps of acceptable width 
available for passage. Itisafact, though, that conditions all 
along any line that forms are conducive to thunderstorm devel- 
opment That means it will be rough in the douds in any gap, 
maybe rougher than we want to fly. Again, any visual sighting 
should be taken at face value. If it looks mean, it is mean. 

The good news is that we have more tools avaiU)Ie than ever 
before. This is especially true for airplanes that can't have air- 
borne weather radar. Even if you don't have an uplink/down- 
link system, the airtrafSc controllers have the Nexrad deinc- 
tion available on their scopes. Lightning-detection equipment is 
ine:q)ensive. and if the word of the device is heeded, and it is 
used for gross avddance and never for penetration of an area, it 
is effective. You might go farther out of the way than neoessaiy, 
but thatf s okay. We all need the f^ing time. 

What we don't have is the FAA system of shutting down 
routes or terminal areas that are about to be or are affected by 
storms. We are pretty much on our own there, and both Mac 
and I have experienced a situation around a nuyor tenninal 
where the controllers said we could do anything we wanted 
because there was nobody else out there. 

Thaf s a spooky feeling, but as is true anywhere, if the 
weather ahead looks okay, without question, after using all 
available information, carry on. □ 
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I 1*5 true; 
it can still happen. Even in 
today's bleak economy, though the outlook is 
grim for a lot of the majors, it's still possible to get a job in the 
right seat of a regional jet. You might even find yourself transi- 
tioning to that position straight from the right seat of a Cessna 
172. It happened to me in the fall of 2002, when I was working 
as a CFI in Atlanta, Georgia, and least expecting it 

I was incredibly lucky, I realize, especially in today's avia- 
tion climate, to get the coveted job with a regional airline. With 
my dream job, however, came the responsibility to work hard- 
er than ever in order to make the leap from flight instructing 
in a small piston airplane to piloting the complex Embraer Re- 
gional Jet I would be flying in a Part 121 operation. 

I think the first clue I had that there would be major differ- 
ences between my old job flight instructing at a Part 141 
school and my new job in the Part 121 environment came dur- 
ing indoctrination training at my new company. As a flight in- 
structor, I was accustomed to making my own schedule and 
enforcing my own rules in the airplane I flew. Certainly, I fol- 
lowed FAA regulations and the policies set out by the school I 
worked for, but after that, I was the boss in the cockpit 

When we started going over company policies and proce- 
dures during my indoctrination, I realized that my old way of 
life was about to change drastically. Rules and regulations now 
existed to cover practically every aspect of my new job, from 
the proper way to fill out a maintenance log to the way I wore 
my hair and uniform. Many of the rules derived from familiar 
FAA regulations. For example, the 1-2-3 rule for filing an alter- 
nate airport on an IFR flight plan (if between one hour be- 
fore and one hour after your estimated 
time of arrival the 




weather is forecast to 
be below a 2,000-foot ceiling or three 
miles visibility, a filed alternate is necessary) still applied. 
Other regulations, however, were new. In a pinch, an FAA-au- 
thorized exception would now allow me to fly temporarily as a 
required flight crewmember without having an actual pilot or 
medical certificate on my person, with proper company confir- 
mation of the certificate, to name one. 

All of these directives, both the familiar and the ones I was 
being introduced to for the first time, had to be carefully tran- 
scribed on note cards and then committed to memory, as we 
were quizzed daily in class on new material. It was a good bit 
of information to memorize. In the course of all my flight train- 
bg to date, I can safely say it was the most studying I had ever 
been required to do in a short span of time. 

In addition to the new rules, I began to realize during that 
first week of training that my ability to do my job would now 
be linked to a whole network of people — dispatchers, crew 
schedulers, mechanics, gate agents and many others. Every- 
one would have to work together to accomplish the common 
goal of safely transporting passengers to a destination. I 
learned that if one piece of the puzzle is missing, delays and 
other complications occur that can adversely affect flying cus- 
tomers in multiple cities. In other words, a weak personnel 
link or a situation beyond anyone's control, such as a weather 
delay, that causes one late flight can subsequently cause many 
negative repercussions. 

Working with a vast number 
of people was in marked 








contrast 

to my situation as a flight 
instructor, where the only people affected by a 
late aircraft would be me, my student and maybe the next per- 
son on the schedule for the airplane. While tlie concepts of 
teamwork and crew resource management were hardly alien 
to me as a CFI, learning to depend on so many others in order 
to effectively accomplish my job was a big change. 

At my flight school, the bulk of my responsibilities was 
based on my ability to fly the airplane and how well I was able 
to teach. My interaction with the airplane was much more im- 
mediate and unfettered by unrelated tasks. As an airline pilot, 
I am not only responsible for flying the airplane safely but also 
for serving as a customer service agent of sorts for the passen- 
gers I deal with on a daily basis. When you compound those 
duties with filling out reams of paperwork, making manual re- 
visions and keeping up with new rules and regulations, the 
job, especially while you're becoming acclimated, becomes 
much more than just flying the airplane. 

I thought that actually learning to fly the regional jet, once I 
had been introduced to company policy and procedure, would 
be the best part of my transition, and in many ways it was. How- 
ever, I was overconfident at first that my simulator training 
would be the easiest part of my training. After getting into the 
simulator that first day, though, I thought differentiy. While the 
ERJ has a reputation for being easy to fly, and it certainly is with 
a little practice, the full-motion simulator is notoriously sensitive. 
That sensitivity, coupled with the newness of adjusting my scan 
to the glass cockpit after many years of flying with analog instru- 
ments, made my first two sessions in the simulator a little ugly. 

The glass cockpit instruments in the Em- 
braer are designed for 
ease 
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of use, but during 
those first few hours, they were any- 
thing but easy. My eyes roamed fiantically, searching for 
my beloved airspeed indicator, but it was nowhere to be found, 
at least not in its familiar incarnation. Instead, it existed in "tape" 
form, scrolling up and down rather than on an analog instru- 
ment Reading it was, initially, far from second nature. Until I be- 
came accustomed to the new instruments, stalls, steep turns and 
even level flight all needed work. It was even difficult at first to 
read the engine indications depicted on the glass. My entire scan 
had to be adjusted. 

The vast differences in airspeeds in a Cessna 172 and an Ely 
proved to be another challenge. I had always heard, "Every- 
thing happens so much faster on an approach in a jet" This ob- 
servation is obviously true; you always have to be one step 
ahead on an approach when you're flying it in a faster airplane. 

But it wasn't so much the speed of the approaches in that first 
session that was difficult to get used to as it was to keep my alti- 
tude hold to ATP standards. When you're flying at 250 knots, if s 
so much easier, and quicker to get 50 feet off your altitude than 
it is in a Cessna 172 at 100 knots. You glance away for a second 
while hand flying the airplane, look back, and you're suddenly 
200 feet off your altitude. Leveling off was different too. The first 
time I tried to level off at 5,000 feet in the simulator, I attempted 
to do it slowly and gentiy, forgetting for a moment that I was no 
longer climbing at 500 feet per minute. When your climb rate is 
2,500 feet a minute, starting a slow and gentle level-off at 4,800 
feet for 5.000 feet is simply not going to work if you want to 
reach any approximation of the desired altitude. 

Maneuverability was a lot different, too. Flying in 
a small single engine airplane, I 
had the free- 
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dom to maneuver in tight spaces or slow 
down or speed up in a relative hurry. 
The jet requires more forethought and 
is not nearly as forgiving. Overall, transi- 
tioning from the smaller Cessna to the 
regional jet was a little like moving from 
a cool little VW bug to a really cool over- 
sized SUV. But, as with any new skill, 
repetition is the key to learning. Once 
you learn "the touch" that it takes to con- 
trol the aircraft, flying an RJ really is like 
flying any other airplane. The funda- 
mentals, i.e. dropping your wing into the 
wind on a crosswind landing, keeping 
your scan moving in IMC, etc., remain 
the same. 

Before moving into the ERJ, I had 
very little experience with a flight guid- 
ance system or an autopilot, much less a 
flight management system (FMS). 
These tools can greatly assist the pilot, 
making the job of managing a large, 
complex airplane much easier (or can 
make the pilot too complacent, depend- 
ing on who you're talking to). The auto- 
flight system of the airplane, however, 
also took some getting used to. My in- 
structor in training called it the "soul of 
the airplane," and it really is an extreme- 
ly useful piece of equipment. Once the 
system is familiar to you, it's simple. 
However, learning how to navigate 
through countiess FMS pages, scrolling 
knobs and pushing buttons while simul- 
taneously hand flying through heavy tur- 
bulence is another matter. 

Yes, the flight director bars can help 
enormously when it comes to holding 
constant pitch angles, banks or altitudes, 
but after years of flying "raw data" with 
nary a flight director bar or autopilot in 
sight, is it any wonder I was a littie skepti- 
cal of the autoflight system? Indeed, it 
doesn't pay to become too reliant on the 
little pink bars of the flight director, or 
"George," as the autopilot is affectionately 
referred to. If the system has a glitch, or 
if, more likely, the pilot strikes the wrong 
button, blindly following misdirection by 
the flight guidance bars can become very 
dangerous. I use it often, but I've also re- 
alized the importance of maintaining situ- 
ational awareness and reading the flight 
director bars with a grain of salt 

When I finally got out on the line, my 
biggest challenge was not so much the 
busy airports and increased radio com- 
munications. I was already used to con- 
trolled and high density traffic airspaces. 
Nor was it the approaches — those had 
been pounded into my head enough dur- 



ing simulator training. What really got 
me those first few flights was the de- 
scent planning. I had heard that descent 
planning was a typical problem for new 
first officers with littie high-altitude expe- 
rience. I learned quickly that ATC can- 
not always accommodate lower altitudes 
as soon as I would like and occasionally 
must issue altitude clearances that re- 
quire more rapid descents than those to 
which piston pilots are accustomed. 
With the assistance of one of many "rule 
of thumb" formulas for descent plan- 
ning, plus the assistance of the FMS, 
which can give a glideslope to assist wth 
altitude restrictions, I quickly conquered 
descent planning. 

In general, during the course of my 
training, I felt simultaneously exhilarated 
with my new job and frustrated because I 
wasn't an expert at it already. One of the 
toughest parts of the whole training 
process for me, as a former full-time in- 
structor, was learning to accept the fact 
that I was no longer in charge. It was diffi- 
cult, after years of being something of an 
authority, to suddenly find myself in the 
role of student again. Of course, as with 
any airplane, flying the RJ is a lifetime 
learning experience. Out of the line, the 
captains I have flown with have helped 
me to continue to learn by unselfishly 
sharing their considerable knowledge 
about and experience with the airplane. 
There is always more to learn, and there 
are always different methods for improv- 
ing your techniques in any aircraft. 

I was a fairly low-time pilot when I was 
hired by my airline, most of it earned in- 
structing in the right seats of small air- 
planes and flying an ancient twin-turbo- 
prop jump plane on the weekends. In this 
economy, I certainly had no high hopes 
of getting picked up by any airline, but 
my resume found its way to the right per- 
son at the right time, and I found myself 
in the job I had dreamed long and hard 
about at the least likely time. In an econo- 
my like this, with hiring on the downside, 
it is important to continue to fly and im- 
prove your credentials. There is an intrin- 
sic value in "paying your dues," and ulti- 
mately common sense, working hard 
and being conscientious pay off. K flying 
for a regional airline or a corporate or 
charter operator is your goal, with perse- 
verance and a passion for aviation, you 
might find yourself making the transition 
sooner than you think. □ 
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Upg rales 

the Meridian 



BY J. MAC McCLELLAN 

Every pilot wants more useful load, and Piper provides 242 
more pounds of it in its new Meridian single-engine turbo- 
prop, thanks to an increase in maximum takeoff weight. And 
the company also switched to the new Meggitt Magic 1500 au- 
topilot that offers the performance and features a pilot expects 
in a turbine airplane. 

When Piper introduced the Meridian in 2001 it had a 4,850 
pound maximum takeoff weight, which was capped at that lev- 
el by the FAA requirement that single-engine airplanes stall at 
61 knots or less at maximum certified weight. With more than 
1,000 shaft horsepower available from the Pratt & Whitney 
PT6A42A engine, power to lift more weight was never a ques- 
tion. The Meridian wing and other primary structure also had 
the heft to carry extra weight But the stall speed rule was lim- 
iting what the Meridian could carry. 

Piper had a couple of choices available to increase the take- 
off weight of the Meridian. One was to demonstrate improved 
crashworthiness to get a couple extra knots added to the max- 
imum stalling speed. Socata had achieved this with its TBM 
700, and Pilatus had done the same with its PC-12. The other 
option available was to reduce the stalling speed so the air- 
plane could carry more weight up to the 61-knot maximum. 

Piper engineers decided to focus on reduced stalling speed 



to achieve the increased weight goal. The primary driver in 
their decision was to control empty weight. Increasing the 
max takeoff weight adds to the useful load only if the empty 
weight of the airplane doesn't increase in the process. 

One way to reduce stalling speed is to improve the efficien- 
cy of the wing flaps. The 61-knot maximum applies to the land- 
ing configuration, so any improvement in flap effectiveness 
would do the trick. But the Meridian flap is already very long 
in span, consuming most of the trailing edge of the long, slen- 
der wing. And the design of the flap itself, and its extension an- 
gle, is pretty well optimized, so very little, if any, improvement 
was available by modifying the wing flaps. 

The other available option to reduce stalling speed is to mi- 
cromanage airflow over the wings and tail. Airflow can be tai- 
lored by some sort of a small device on the airframe that gen- 
erates a high-energy wake when the wing is flying at certain 
angles of attack. These devices go by many names, but the 
term vortex generator (VG) covers the category because it 
best describes what the devices do — ^generate a vortex. 

The energy in the vortex that streams aft fi-om a VG is used 
to direct air to flow the way the aerodynamicists want it to over 
the wings or tail. It would seem logical that air wants to flow 
straight aft over an airfoil, a straight line being the shortest dis- 
tance, and all of that. But when a wing or tail is operating at a 
high angle of attack, many forces interact to cause the air to try 
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More payload and a new autopilot are welconae changes 
to this exciting personal turboprop. 



to flow in all sorts of directions, including spanwise, or even for- 
ward. The energy in the vortex created by a VG acts as a fence 
to keep air flowing in the desired direction, which is aft. Years 
ago many jets had physical fences in the form of a chordwise 
blade that directed airflow near the stall, but the physical stall 
fences have virtually all been replaced by some form of VG. 

Piper experimented with various VG configurations and 
came up with a series of 92 on the wing and 80 on the under- 
side of the horizontal stabilizer that reduced stall speed. The 
tiny VGs are bonded to the surface and weigh only a few 
ounces. The VGs resemble littie I-beams with beveled leading 
and trailing edges and are a fraction of an inch high. They add 
an immeasurably small amount of drag at cruise angle of at- 
tack, but as the airplane approaches a stall, they help keep the 
airflow attached to the surface and smoothly flowing aft to a 
lower airspeed. Thus, the Meridian can weigh 5,092 pounds 
and stall at 61 knots, compared to 4,850 without the VGs. In 
addition to being extremely light, the VGs require no mainte- 
nance, and you can dispatch with as many as five missing. 

The only other change to accommodate the higher takeoff 
weight is some strengthening in the landing gear area. 
Though the VGs could easily be added to any existing Meridi- 
an, the changes to the landing gear make a retrofit to the high- 
er takeoff weight impractical at this point 



A current production, typically equipped Meridian weighs 
in at around 3,390 pounds. With a max ramp weight of 5,134 
pounds, that leaves a useful load of just under 1,750 pounds. 
Fill the 170-gallon tanks with jet fuel and you have just over 
600 pounds of payload available for people and baggage. And 
that's fueled for a four-hour trip with IFR reserves. Leave out 
an hour's worth of fuel and you can fill the seats and still fly 
500 nm and longer trips. 

The other big improvement new to the Meridian this year is 
the Meggitt Magic 1500 autopilot in place of the original S-Tec 
550 system. The 1500 autopilot is the first from Meggitt/S-Tec 
that uses attitude information, as well as rates of change in 
rate of turn and air pressure, to fly the airplane. Using attitijde 
information to fly the airplane is the way most other autopilots 
function and the way all other turbine airplane autopilots oper- 
ate, and it works well, and so does the new Magic 1500. 

The highest praise I can bestow on the Magic 1500 system 
is that I felt no need to study the operating manual before us- 
ing the autopilot. Its modes of operation and its annunciations 
are what any pilot with experience in turbine airplanes would 
expect to find. Mode selection buttons, altitude assignment 
and all annunciation are included in the autopilot confrol panel 
mounted in the center of the instrument panel where it is easy 
to see and use. 



To take a look at how the Magic 1500 flies the Meridian, we 
launched into a relatively low IFR day at Westchester County 
Airport in New York headed for Bradley Field in Connecticut 
The 1500 system is part of the full glass panel Magic electronic 
flight instrument system that has been standard in the Meridi- 
an from the beginning. The dual electronic displays are 
backed up by independent attitude, airspeed and altimeter in- 
struments mounted in the center of the panel. 

I selected go-around mode, and the flight director com- 
mand bars on the primary flight display (PFD) provided target 
pitch angle for rotation. Go-around mode was missing on the 
original autopilot. Climbing through 800 feet on the Westch- 
ester One departure I engaged heading mode and cranked 
the heading bug around to 320 degrees, a big turn from the 
160^egree runway heading. The 1500 is an aggressive autopi- 
lot, rolling smartly into a 30-degree bank and holding that an- 
gle all the way through the turn. That's steeper than the 20 de- 
grees or so most autopilots would bank at Meridian airspeeds, 
but the bank angle control was precise, and you sure can't ar- 
gue with the rate of turn it delivers. 

Like the best turbine autopilots, the Magic 1500 altitude 
alerter is automated into the system. When you dial a new alti- 
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The airplane flown for this report was equipped with the Meg- 
gitt Magic avionics system that includes dual flat-panel EFIS 
on both sides of the cocl<pit. plus the new Magic 1500 au- 
topilot as standard equipment. Garmin GNS 530s are also 
standard, as is the Bendix/King RDR-2000 vertical profile 
weather radar. All data here is from the Pilot's Operating 
Handbook and reflects standard day conditions at sea level. 

Price $1,750,000 

Engine .... P&W PT6A-42A, 1,029 shp flat rated to 500 shp 

TBO 3,600 hrs 

Propeller Hartzell, 4-bld, 82 In dia 

Seats 6 

Cabin height 3.9 ft 

Cabin width 4.1ft 

Cabin length 12.3 ft 

Length 29.6 ft 

Height 11.3 ft 

Wingspan 43 ft 

Wing area 183sqft 

Wing aspect ratio 10.1 

Max ramp weight 5,134 lbs 

Max takeoff weight 5.092 lbs 

Typical empty weight 3,384 lbs 

Max useful load 1,750 lbs 

Max usable fuel 1,139 lbs 

Max zero fuel weight 4,850 lbs 

Maxpayload 1,466 lbs 

Payload max fuel 611 lbs 

Max landing weight 4,850 lbs 

Wing loading 27.8 Ibs/sq ft 

Power loading 10.2 Ibs/shp 

Ceiling (certified) 30,000 ft 

Pressurization 5.5 psi 

8,000 ft cabin @ 25,000 ft 

Rate of climb 1,556 fpm 

Time to climb 19 min/FL 250 

High-speed cruise 260 kts 

IFR range, max cruise 1,000 nm 
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tude into the alerter, the 1500 is automatically armed and 
ready to capture that new altitude without any other button 
pushing or knob twisting to arm a capture mode. I can't re- 
member which autopilot introduced this feature, but it's great 
Why would you ever want to climb or descend through the as- 
signed altitude you have dialed into the alerter? You don't So 
why force pilots to arm altitude capture? The Magic 1500 does 
not, and it's great. You'll never fly through a target altitude 
without the autopilot capturing it, or the flight director com- 
manding a level off if you are hand flying. 

The Magic 1500 has a built-in aural alert system that uses a 
female voice to announce events such as approaching an as- 
signed altitude and so on. The voice callouts are helpful under 
most circumstances, but they can be intrusive in very busy air- 
space where the controllers talk nonstop. In that case, it's easy 
to silence the callouts. 

The Meridian is a strong climber with its full-rated 500 shp 
available to about 25,000 feet, and the Magic 1500 has the 
smarts to anticipate the level off and altitude capture smoothly 
without any abrupt attitude or vertical speed changes. The au- 
topilot's control of the airplane is precise at all airspeeds and it 
smoothly handled some turbulence we encountered descend- 
ing through a cloud layer. 

The controllers at Westchester gave the Magic 1500 a real 
challenge by vectoring us through the localizer and then back 
to intercept about two miles outside the outer marker. I had 
told the controller I didn't mind a close turn on to the ILS and 
he needed to get us spaced behind an American Airlines 
Fokker 100 ahead. 

The Magic 1500 showed its stuff on the intercept and its 30- 
degree bank capability came in particularly handy to nail the 
localizer without any S-tuming after the needle centered. I let 
the autopilot fly the Meridian below decision height, and its 
tracking of the ILS was smooth and precise all the way. 

Most of the time the Magic 1500 uses roll steering outputs 
from the standard Garmin GNS 530 navigation systems to 
smoothly track the desired course. The roll steering is 
smoother than tracking needle deflection as previous autopi- 
lots have done, and it allows for smooth turns at leg changes 
as the Garmin navigator calculates and commands a leading 
turn to stay centered on course during leg change. 

The takeoff weight increase will cost a knot or two of maxi- 
mum cruise speed until fuel burns down, and then perfor- 
mance will match that of the original Meridian. Expect 260 
knots, or a little more, at optimum cruise, and if you fly at 
FL 290 you can stay up for four hours with an acceptable IFR 
reserve. The new takeoff weight limit doesn't change range, 
but it does change the range versus payload profile. In other 
words, in the new Meridian you can carry more people and 
stuff farther than you could before. 

In early summer the Rper people told me that they experi- 
enced a sudden and strong increase in demand for the Meridi- 
an. A small inventory of Meridians was on hand in the dealer 
network, but that quickly shrank as pilots started serious 
shopping for high-performance personal airplanes. No doubt 
the new accelerated tax depreciation law had something to do 
with it, but the important changes Piper has made in the 
Meridian's max takeoff weight and autopilot system are also 
important. Every new airplane needs to grow and improve, 
and it's gratifying to see that Piper is adding more capability to 
this exciting personal airplane. □ 
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The/oIIoiuing are excerpts of official NTSB summaries of general 
aviation accidents in the continental United States. 



PIPER PA-28-140 CHEROKEE 

Phoenix, Arizona 
Injuries: 2 Uninjured 
After a local one-hour night flight the pi- 
lot was returning to the airport. At 1,000 
feet agl, and four-and-a-half miles from 
the airport, the airplane experienced a 
loss of engine power. The pilot switched 
fuel tanks and went through the emer- 
gency checklist but was unable to gain a 
restart The pilot landed hard in a landfill 
area and collided with a dirt bank during 
the landing roll. The fuel selector was 
found positioned to the right fuel tank, 
which had a small amount of fuel in it. 
About three to four gallons of fuel were 
found in a puddle underneath the right 
wing. The left wing tank had no fuel in it 
Probable Cause: Fuel starvation due to 
the pilot's inadequate inflight fuel man- 
agement and his failure to select a tank 
containing fiiel prior to the loss of power. 

CESSNA 310K 

Saugus, California 
Injuries: 2 Fatal 
The instrument-rated private pilot and 
two passengers were returning fi^om the 
Reno Air Races where they had partici- 
pated as pylon spotters. The destination 
airport was overcast with low stratus 
clouds. The pilot checked three moun- 
tain passes for a visual route into the 
coastal basin without success and divert- 
ed to an airport on the desert side of the 
coastal mountains for additional fuel and 
to file an IFR flight plan into the basin. 
One passenger chose to disembark and 
the pilot and remaining passenger de- 
parted. Recorded radar data and air-to- 
ground communications tapes between 
the airplane and the ATC facilities that 
worked the flight were obtained and dis- 
closed that the pilot responded to head- 
ing and altitude instructions. While on 
vectors to intercept the destination ILS, 
the controller took the aircraft through 
the final approach twice for spacing with 
a preceding airplane. The Mode C re- 
port displayed a 6,000-foot altitude as the 
controller issued an instruction to re- 
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duce to final approach speed and then 
turn right to a new heading. The sec- 
ondary beacon target began the right 
turn and radar contact was lost with the 
airplane. The last recorded Mode C re- 
port displayed 6,100 feet mean sea level. 
Witnesses near the impact site heard an 
airplane in the low overcast estimated to 
be 800 to 1,000 feet above ground level. 
The airplane sound was changing as 
though it were orbiting or turning. The 
witnesses then saw the airplane de- 
scending out of the clouds in a nose- 
down attitude. The airplane appeared to 
start a pullout when a noise was heard 
and the airplane tail appeared to break 
apart. Fragmented components of the 
tail assembly were recovered fi-om vari- 
ous locations and distances from the 
wreckage site. Reconstruction of the 
wreckage found no abnormal conditions 
in either the aircraft structure or flight 
instruments. 

Probable Cause: The pilot's inflight loss 
of control, which led to a subsequent 
stinctural airframe failure as the pilot ex- 
ceeded the design stress limits of the 
airplane during an attempted recovery. 

LAKE LA-4-250 

Laconia, New Hampshire 
Injuries: 1 Fatal, 1 Serious 
The pilot/owner, sitting in the left seat, 
and flight instructor were on an instruc- 
tional instrument flight. Shortly after 
takeoff, the airplane was seen trailing 
smoke. The smoke and engine noise 
stopped, then started again as the air- 
plane leveled off, and began a left, 180- 
degree turn. The smoke and engine 
noise again stopped. Then the airplane 
descended, impacted a parking lot in a 
left-wing-down attitude and bounced 
through a snow bank and down a 15-foot 
embankment onto a field. It then rolled 
upside down and caught on fire. A large 
hole was in the top of the engine 
crankcase, in line with a dislodged num- 
ber four connecting rod. A hole in the 
bottom of the case was in line with a dis- 
lodged number five connecting rod. The 



number one connecting rod bearing and 
journal had light distress scoring in line 
with the oil supply hole. The number two 
connecting rod bearing and journal were 
normal, except for fire and heat damage 
to the bearing. The number three, four, 
five and sbc connecting rod journals had 
heavy distress scoring with extruded 
bearings. The injuries sustained by the 
pilot/owner precluded any recollection 
of the flight. He was not known to pre- 
heat the engine, and there were no wit- 
nesses to the airplane's preflight, start, 
run-up or takeoff. Outside air tempera- 
ture was 23° Fahrenheit, and the air- 
plane was stored in an unheated hangar. 
Recommended time between engine 
overhaul was 2,000 hours, or 12 years, 
whichever came first The engine had in 
excess of 919 hours of operation, was 
built over 15 years earlier and had not 
had an overhaul. 

Probable Cause: A loss of engine power 
during initial climb due to oil starvation. 
Contributing to the accident was the fail- 
ure to perform an engine overhaul. 

PIPER PA18-150 SUPER CUB 

Oxford, Connecticut 
Injuries: 2 Uninjured 
The pilot said he made a three-point 
landing, and during the landing roll the 
aircraft drastically veered to the right. 
He said he tried to correct with power, 
but the aircraft impacted a brushy area 
[and] veered off the right side of the run- 
way down an embankment Examination 
of the tailwheel revealed the right side 
tailwheel rudder spring was missing, 
while the left side was hanging and not 
connected. According to the airplane 
logbooks, the last annual inspection was 
completed on September 28, 1997. The 
airplane had accumulated over 6.5 hours 
since it was rebuilt in September 1997. 
Prior to the inspection, the last entry in 
the logbook was dated in 1981. 
Probable Cause: The pilot's inability to 
maintain directional control during the 
landing roll due to separation of the tail- 
wheel spring assembly. □ 
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SNOW HAD FAIJXN INTERMnTKNTI.Y 
all Sunday at Tooele, Utah, at 
the south end of the Great Salt 
Lake. At 3:30 in the afternoon, 300 nm to 
the south at Mesquite, Nevada, the pilot 
of a King Air filed a VFR flight plan to 
Tooele, and, after having done so, asked 
for a weather briefing. The briefer gave 
him one airmet calling for occasional 
mixed icing in clouds and some moun- 
tain obscurement in central Utah, and 
another forecasting IFR conditions at 
the south end of the Great Salt Lake. 
Salt Lake City was already below VFR 
minimums. "You can make an IFR ap- 
proach, I presume?" the briefer asked. 
"Yes sir," said the pilot, and the briefer 
commented 'Tou need to." 

The flight, with the pilot and eight 
passengers aboard, left Mesquite at 
4:15. The pilot never activated the 
flight plan, and rather than use the Vic- 
tor airways routing he had filed he flew 
direct to Tooele. When he arrived, the 
local weather, according to an instru- 
ment-rated private pilot who heard the 
King Air pass, was an indefinite ceiling 
with quarter-mile visibility in fog and 
haze. It was snowing and almost dark. 
The pilot described the sound of the 
King Air as half a mile from him, on the 
Tooele Airport runway extended cen- 
terline, and at pattern altitude or lower. 
He noted that the pitch of the propeller 
sound did not undergo the expected 
Doppler shift as the airplane passed 
him; rather it continued to rise, "as if 
theywereinadive." 

Twenty-two miles northeast of 
Tooele, at Salt Lake City, the ceiling was 
500 broken, 900 overcast, with surface 
visibility of a mile in light snow and mist. 
The wind was sbc knots. 

At the Tooele Airport, which is about 
two miles from the water's edge, the air- 
port manager and the husband of one of 
the King Air's passengers — they were 
all skydivers returning from a weekend 
meet at Mesquite — heard the airplane 
pass overhead. Radar tapes showed the 
flight crossing the airport at 7,700 feet 
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msl, proceeding northbound over the 
lake, and then entering a descending 
left turn about five miles north of the air- 
port. Radar contact was lost when the 
airplane was at 4,800 agl, 600 feet above 
the water. Its average rate of descent 
during the minute before the final radar 
hit was 2,000 fpm. 

When the airplane failed to land at 
Tooele and was not heard from after- 
ward, a search began. The first body 
was found after midnight, and duck 
hunters recovered various debris, in- 
cluding the pilot's logbook, early the fol- 
lowing morning. The wreckage was in 
five feet of water, half a mile offshore, 
the airframe having largely disintegrat- 
ed. Most of it was eventually recovered 
and examined by accident investigators. 
The engines and propellers gave no in- 
dication of failure; they appeared to have 
been delivering low to moderate power 
at impact. 

None of the occupants' seat belts, in- 
cluding the pilot's, was fastened at the 
time of the accident, but the violence of 
the impact and the 20° F temperature of 
the water (which remained liquid be- 
cause of its extreme salinity) would have 
made survival impossible in any case. 

The pilot, 41, a 5,150-hour ATP and 
expert skydiver, was highly regarded 
by his friends and co-workers at the 
Salt Lake outdoor products company 
where he worked. The FAA found, 
however, that the accident flight in- 
volved some technical infractions. Ac- 
cording to his logbook, he had not 
logged any instrument time in the past 
six months, and was therefore not legal 
to carry passengers in IMC. He had 
logged 1.2 hours of night flying in the 
past 90 days, but had not recorded the 
number of landings he had made 
(three are required for currency). Fi- 
nally, his biennial flight review, dated 
about a year before the accident, had 
been performed in a Boeing 737 simu- 
lator; but since he was not rated for the 
type, it was not valid. He had, however, 
over 2,500 hours of turbine time, over 
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800 hours of night experience and 366 
hours of instrument time. 

The King Air, which had been config- 
ured for use as a jump plane, lacked pas- 
senger seats; the occupants sat on the 
floor on vinyl cushions, their seat belts 
secured to the seat rails. The airstair 
door had been replaced by a sliding 
door that could be opened in flight. Ac- 
cording to the National Transportation 
Safety Board's report on the accident, 
the airplane had been stripped of all 
avionics except for a single transceiver 
and a handheld GPS. It evidently had a 
Mode C transponder as well. 

Investigators interviewed people who 
had flown with the pilot before. One re- 
lated an occasion on which the pilot, ar- 
riving above clouds, had descended 
over the Salt Lake City Vortac until he 
could see the ground, and then landed 
at Tooele. Presumably this was done 
with a clearance; the SLC Vortac is in 
Class B airspace, a short distance from 
the International Airport. Another re- 
ported the pilot's having descended 
over the lake in the vicinity of the acci- 
dent site, and then navigated to Tooele 
"in deteriorating weather conditions." 

The pilot's filing a flight plan to 
Tooele before getting a weather brief- 
ing, his flying direct rather than via air- 
ways and the high rate of descent before 
the impact, all suggest that he consid- 
ered it a foregone conclusion that he 
would try to land at Tooele, and needed 
to hurry in order to arrive while he still 
had some daylight by which to slip be- 
low the clouds and find the runway. The 
airport would have been easy to locate 
once he had ground contact. 

Instead, he descended into the water 
two-and-a-half miles from the threshold. 

The NTSB decided that the probable 
cause of the accident was "the pilot's ex- 
ercise of poor judgment and his failure 
to maintain a safe altitude/clearance 
above the water." Contributing factors 
were "the weather conditions that in- 
cluded low ceiling and visibility ob- 
scured by snow and mist, an inadequate- 
ly equipped airplane for flying in instru- 
ment meteorological conditions, and the 
pilot's overconfidence in his personal 
ability in that he had reportedly done 
this on two previous occasions." 

There is no mention of the pilot's hav- 
ing contacted anyone on the ground at 
Tooele on the unicom frequency to ob- 
tain the weather. If he listened to the 
ATIS for Salt Lake International, 22 nm 
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Challenge Air for Kids 
& Friends is a Dallas- 
based not-for-profit 
organization that 
inspires physically 
challenged children 
through aviation. Each 
"Fly Day" event brings 
children and young adults, with various 
physical challenges, together with aviators 
who themselves are physically challenged. 



James (lew lor the very first time 
and had an eiperlence he will never 
forget. Seeing all the doors closed to 
James because of Downs Syndrome, 
this was such an opportunity to help 
him experience something I thought 
was beyond his reach. 

Joe S Betty Gurley 



Supported entirely by 
individual, philanthropic 
and corporate donations, 
Challenge Air has given 
"wings" to over 1 2,000 
children in 21 states. 



If you are interested in 
volunteer piloting, or 
you know a child who wants to partici- 
pate in a Challenge Air event, please call 
214.351.3353 or visit our website. 



www.challengealr.org. 
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east-northeast, he would have expected 
that a distinct and fairly high ceiling ex- 
isted. That report could have led him to 
place too much reliance on visual cues, 
and not enough on instruments, while 
descending over the lake. Witness re- 
ports of the weather near Tooele at the 
time of the accident suggest, on the 
contrary, that there was no distinct ceil- 
ing, that visibility was very limited, and 
that a twilight gloom prevailed that 
would have made it difficult to discern 



the surface of water undisturbed by 
much wind. 

The threshold of Runway 17 at Tooele 
is 70 feet above the lake surface, which 
is at 4,205 feet. A transmission line 
(whose height is unspecified on the sec- 
tional) runs near the shore. The lowest 
altitude to which a cautious pilot might 
reasonably descend over the water with 
the intention of returning to Tooele 
would be 4,500 feet; an especially bold 
one might drop down to 4,400, less than 
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150 feet above the runway, if he felt ab- 
solutely confident in the accuracy of his 
altimeter and certain that the ground or 
water would be clearly visible. But such 
a maneuver, in the absence of any us- 
able instrument approach procedure, 
has obvious risks; many would not even 
consider trying it. 

The NTSB report does not mention 
the aircraft's static system. The King Air 
would have been required to undergo a 
biannual transponder, altimeter and sta- 
tic system check. A static system leak 
could have caused the altimeter to read 
higher than the airplane really was, par- 
ticularly if, as is likely, the sliding cabin 
door was not so well sealed as the origi- 
nal door had been. 

It's tempting to comment that condi- 
tions for a visual approach could not 
have been worse unless the darkness 
had been total. But that would be 
wrong. In fact, total darkness would 
have been better, not worse, because it 
would have obliged the pilot to rely en- 
tirely on his instruments. As it was, the 
expectation that he would be able to see 
the surface probably diverted his atten- 
tion from the altimeter. 

The transition from instrument to vi- 
sual flight is a critical phase of any in- 
strument approach to minimums. The 
temptation is to go visual as soon as 
you have glimpsed the ground, where- 
as the wise thing to do is to remain on 
instruments right down to decision 
height. If it's tricky in a normal instru- 
ment approach, however, it's doubly 
so when the only navigational guid- 
ance is provided by a handheld GPS, 
and the pilot's scan, rather than mere- 
ly being divided between the panel 
and the outside world, is still further 
fragmented. To this add the lack of re 
dundancy in the stripped-down aircraft 
and the self-imposed pressure to get 
nine people back home on a Sunday 
evening, and you have a situation 
whose risks, doubtless unperceived 
by most of the passengers, are consid- 
erably greater than those of jumping 
out of an airplane. 

This article is based solely on the National 
Transportation Safety Board's report of 
the accident and is intended to bring the 
issues raised to the attention of our read- 
ers. It is not intended to judge or to reach 
any definitive conclusions about the abili- 
ty or capacity of any person, living or 
dead, or any aircraft or accessory. □ 
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Twenty-three years ago, flying 
aficionado, EAA member and inventor 
Bill Bainbridge created a series of 
lightweight starters, alternators and 
regulators that would allow homebuilt 
and restored aircraft the luxury of 
full-time avionics during flight. His 
products were quickly embraced and 
endorsed by aircraft owners nation- 
wide, and B&C Products 
was born. 

But in mid-1997, Bainbridge was 
confronted with a long and frustrating 
bureaucratic battle with the FAA that 
nearly cost him his business. It was 
intervention by EAA's government 



relations staff that Bainbridge credits 
with helping reach a final, positive 
resolution at AirVenture in 1998. 
"Who else but EAA could arrange a 
face-to-face meeting with the FAA 
Administrator for me to finally tell my 
story, uninterrupted. The problem 
was corrected, and today business is 
booming. That's grassroots action at 
its best," said Bill. 
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Talk about reliable, B&C Products were selected to 
outfit the historic Voyager flight around the world. 



Maintaining a collaborative and 
ongoing working relationship with 
government agencies like the FAA 
helps the people at EAA achieve 
great things on behalf of their 
members. According to Bill, "EAA has 
helped people 
build and protect 
a lot of dreams. 
The resources are 
endless." From 
governmental 
advocacy to policy 
watchdogging to 
technical advising 
and even hands- 
on instruction, EAA is doing more 
than ever before for recreational 
aviation. Find out for yourself today. 

For membership information, calf us at 
800-843-3612 or visit www.eaa.org. 




Over 700 EAA Technical 
Counselors provide in- 
valuable advice and 
instruction to member 
pilots in the process of 
building or restoring an 
aircraft. 
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Technicalities 

By Peter Garrison 

Refugee from Compromise 
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THERE ARE CERTAIN THINGS WE 
have always with us; the Bible 
mentions the poor, but believ- 
ers in the ultimate superiority of flying 
wings are another, and almost equally 
persistent, category. Uke devout knights 
bent upon finding the chalice used by Je- 
sus at the Last Supper, they keep their 
eyes unblinking on the prize. Their Grail 
is a pure airplane consisting of a wing 
alone, uncluttered by any sinful excres- 
cence: an immaculate temple of lift. 

Flying wings — a goofy name, really; 
"tailless aircraft" is better — are not mere- 
ly an obsession of cranks, however. 
They appear periodically among the 
meditations of even such organizations 
as Boeing, which, in spite of a brief delu- 
sional period characterized by persistent 
repetition of the phrase "sonic cruiser," 
is on the whole crank-free. Giant trans- 
port planes consisting of nothing but 
wing are proposed; they are called 
"blended wings" or "spanloaders." The 
latter name hints at one of the character- 
istics that make them desirable. The 
idea is to lighten and simplify the air- 
plane by putting the weight where the lift 
is, in the wing, rather than concentrating 
it in a slender tube at the middle. 

This is a wonderfully simple idea, and 
like most simple ideas it is suspect. The 
fuselages of high-altitude airplanes are 
round not just to make them roll downhill 
better, but also because round is the nat- 
ural shape of an inflated object. (When 
metal fatigue started showing up in the 
skins of old 747s, it was in the flat sides of 
the two-story portions that it appeared.) 
Pressurizing a wing is such a difficult 
structural problem that it would send de- 
signers scurrying after circular airfoils. 

Other great names in aviation have 
had their flings with flying wings. We 
currently have, obviously, the Northrop 



Grumman B-2 bomber, thought by some 
to make up for the unjust fate of the mag- 
nificent YB-49 and other Jack Northrop 
flying wings of yore. Until recently we 
had the extraordinary 250-foot Helios, a 
featherweight sun-driven plank, pro- 
pelled by 14 electric motors, that had 
climbed to nearly 100,000 feet. Sixty 
years ago the Germans had the Lippisch- 
designed Messerschmitt Me-162 Komet, 
the rocket-powered interceptor that was 
praised for its wonderfully docile flying 
qualities by those of its pilots who were 
not incinerated in fueling accidents. In 
the Fifties our Navy, briefly impressed 
with the possibilities of taillessness, was 
operating Vought F7U Cutlasses from 
carriers, and after them the ageless Dou- 
glas F4D Skyray — but that was a delta 
wing, and a slightly different story. 

It is reasonable to wonder why, if air- 
planes can fly without tails, so many 
have them nevertheless; or, to put the 
question another way, if airplanes have 
tails in order to provide them with longi- 
tudinal stability, how can any airplane do 
without one? And why do we find long, 
high-aspect-ratio flying wings, like the 
YB49, surprising-looking, while we take 
equally tailless narrow deltas, like Con- 
corde, for granted? 

I was traumatized at an early age by 
the unruly behavior of balsa wings when 
launched without fuselage and empen- 
nage. They are mere whirligigs, tum- 
bling leading-edge-over-trailing all the 
way to the ground. 

If I had been more persistent in my in- 
vestigations — my laxity in such matters 
is but one of many reasons that my name 
shall not be inscribed among those of 
aviation's greats — I would have found 
that it is, in fact, possible to make a sim- 
ple rectangle of balsa wood glide. You 
just have to weight its leading edge so 



that it balances a little ahead of its quar- 
ter-chord point, provide some sort of 
rear-mounted vertical fin and turn up 
part of the trailing edge. A little experi- 
mentation is necessary to discover the 
proper combination of nose weight and 
trailing edge flip; and then the simple 
wing will glide very creditably. 

The upturn of the trailing edge is a 
hallmark of flying wings. When it is built 
into an airfoil it is called reflex, and it is 
needed to counter the so-called "nega- 
tive pitching moment" — the tendency to 
tuck nose-under — that characterizes 
normally cambered airfoils. 

Call the portion of the trailing edge 
that you have bent upward an elevator. 
Its function is to overcome the slight 
noseheaviness that you introduced with 
the weight. Now, the amount of nose- 
heaviness is constant, since the weight 
and the location of the center of gra\aty 
don't change. The aerodynamic force on 
the elevator, on the other hand, varies 
with speed. The faster the wing goes, 
the more the elevator pushes down, lift- 
ing the nose, increasing lift, making the 
wing climb and thus slowing it down. 
The slower it goes, the less downward 
push there is on the trailing edge, and 
so the nose drops and the wing picks up 
speed. This is longitudinal stability; the 
wing seeks a certain angle of attack and 
returns to it after being disturbed. 

When we apply this principle to a full- 
scale airplane, the first difficulty that aris- 
es is that the force that the elevator can 
produce is quite limited; for one thing, it 
is operating in the wake of the forward 
part of the wing, and for another it is 
close to the CG, and so has very little 
leverage. Consequently, the amount of 
noseheaviness that can be tolerated is 
quite limited as well. (No tailheaviness at 
all can be tolerated, by the way. Think it 
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through: any tailheaviness would re- 
quire an upward force at the trailing 
edge and a downward-deflected eleva- 
tor — not an elevator at all, in fact, but a 
depressor. Increasing speed would then 
force the nose downward, pushing the 
speed higher and higher. Rather than re- 
turn to its trimmed speed, the wing 
would diverge from it.) 

Limited CG range can be a serious 
handicap of tailless airplanes with short 
chords — that is, ones with wings of con- 
ventional aspect ratio. The problem 
grows as the size and variety of potential 
payloads increase. To design a one- or 
two-seat flying wing for recreational use 
is easy, because its occupants can be put 
right on the CG; there their weight can 
change without altering the balance of 
the whole. But four seats in two rows pre- 
sent a problem; they can't all be on the 
CG. To handle a wider range of CG loca- 
tions, you need an elevator with a longer 
lever arm than the wing's chord allows. 

At this point, if you're not a zealot of 
taillessness, you just move the elevator 
two or three chord lengths aft, you add 
some structure to connect it to the wing, 
and you have a conventional airplane. 
But if you are resolute in wanting to 
avoid adding an empennage, you cast 
about for different solutions. One is to 
sweep the wings. This helps in two 
ways; wing sweep improves directional 
stability, and it allows you to put the ele- 
vators (and rudders) farther aft. If the el- 
evators are at the tips of the wings, they 
may also serve as ailerons, and in that 
case are called elevens. 

The most extreme instance of sweep 
increasing the leverage of the elevators 
is the delta configuration. The dominant 
dimension of the delta wing is its chord, 
not its span — its aspect ratio is less than 
one, in other words — and the elevators 
are far enough away from the center of 
lift to allow a fair amount of CG travel — 
provided that the CG always remains 
ahead of the center of lift. 

A handicap afflicting deltas and flying 
wings in general is the limited maximum 
lift available for landing. Recall that most 
high-lift devices are variations upon the 
theme of deflecting a portion of the 
wdng's trailing edge downward. But slow- 
ing the flying wing down requires raising 
the elevators, and so the effect is the op- 
posite of that desired from landing flaps. 

The impossibility of putting powerful 
flaps on a flying wing means that for a 
given landing speed, the wing area must 



be made quite a bit larger than if the 
wing had flaps. As the total surface 
area — the "wetted area" — of the airplane 
increases, so do the drag and weight. 
But reducing drag and weight was the 
whole point of the flying wing in the first 
place. It seems that we've strayed into 
the Realm of Compromise, where aero- 
nautical engineers spend a large and 
vaguely unhappy portion of their lives. 
Above the gate is carved in dark letters, 
"Leave all hope, you who enter!" 



Oh, no, I was mixed up — that's Hell. 
The Realm of Compromise is just a dull 
place, ruled by a committee, where the 
weather is always mild and partly 
cloudy. There flying wings acquire tails, 
supine pilots rise up and sit in chairs, 
and hawks are equipped with rotating 
beacons and fixed landing gear. It's 
where airplanes come from — except the 
ones called "uncompromising." Those 
are the ones we admire from afar, but 
hope that someone else will fly. □ 
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Jumpseat 

By Les Abend 

Borrowing a 757 for the Day 



A HAZY Washington skyline 
was just coming into view as 
we descended through 10,000 
feet. The Washington Monument was 
the first landmark to catch my eye. Na- 
tional Airport was clearly visible just for- 
ward of the right wing. 

I grinned at my copilot, tongue in my 
cheek. "Ask 'em for a visual. I got the 
airport in sight." 

My copilot chuckled, nodding his head. 
"Sure. No problem." He pretended to key 
his mic. "My captain says he would like a 
visual. I'm sure you know who he is." 

I smiled, looking at the line of air- 
planes ahead of us on the TCAS display. 
They were all in various stages of the 
River Visual Approach to Runway 19. 
We would have to be on fire with both 
engines flamed out in order to get ahead 
of everybody else. 

For only a fleeting moment, I heard 
another voice. (Rest assured, I don't al- 
ways hear voices.) It was the voice of a 
crusty old captain, long since retired. 
"Pretty nice of the company to let you 
use this airplane for the day, huh, kid?" I 
remembered having given that captain 
an obligatory nod, more out of respect 
than agreement. 

It was a beautiful day for flying, and 
now here I was, thinking like a crusty 
old captain. When did I cross that line? I 
thought better of making the same 
statement to my copilot. He'd probably 
greet my comment with a roll of his 
eyes. I kept my thoughts to myself. 

A flight to Washington National now 
involves some radio communication 
procedures that change each day. (As 
you would expect, I could tell you the 
procedures, but I'd have to kill you.) If 
we don't follow the procedures precisely 
we are given direct routing to Dulles. It's 
no joke. Some of our crews learned the 



hard way. If we don't proceed to Dulles, 
there is a good chance an F-16 will make 
the issue more persuasive. 

Flight attendants are required to keep 
all passengers seated 30 minutes prior 
to touchdown and 30 minutes after de- 
parture. A passenger who exits his or 
her seat may be deemed a threat and 
dealt with accordingly. 

The only other issue with a flight to 
Washington National is P-56. 1 don't 
think I have to say anything more about 
avoiding the place where the President 
lives. Unless you like paperwork, hear- 
ings and fines, it's best to avoid the most 
famous prohibited area in the country, 
notwithstanding the potential for dire 
consequences. 

I am back to looking outside at a beau- 
tiful spring day. We are about to contact 
Potomac Approach. I glance at my copi- 
lot. He smiles, knowing my concern 
about the radio procedure. Just before 
he keys the mic, he feigns a perplexed 
expression, as though he is about to 
send us to Dulles. I listen to him contact 
Potomac Approach. He completes the ra- 
dio procedure as required. I shake my 
head and smile at his wry humor. 

We are vectored northwest of the city. 
I eye the Potomac River. As long as I 
stay over the river I can't get into trou- 
ble. I try to identify the landmarks on 
the approach before we are vectored to 
begin the procedure. The landmarks are 
not familiar. I'll have to use the DME 
distances as a crutch. The DME dis- 
tances have recommended altitudes. I 
have already briefed my copilot that I 
will make use of them. 

We are cleared to descend to 3,000 
feet. I disconnect the autopilot and the 
autothrottles, enjoying the opportunity 
to hand-fly the airplane. We are given a 
turn southeast, positioning us over the 



Potomac. We are cleared for the River 
Visual Approach. My copilot helps me 
find the Naval Ship Research & Develop- 
ment Center. It's the first landmark at 
the beginning of the approach. The 
DME indicates 10 miles. My copilot sets 
1,800 feet in the altitude window. I pull 
the power levers back about halfway to 
begin the descent My copilot points out 
the Chain Bridge, the next step-down 
landmark. I look ahead for the George- 
town Reservoir, the 4 DME landmark. I 
have it in sight. Just prior to passing the 
Chain Bridge, the 6 DME point, my copi- 
lot rolls the numbers to 1,2(X) feet in the 
altitude window. 

I attempt some brief sightseeing. With 
a quick look at the White House, I turn 
my attention to the threshold of Runway 
19. We are just passing the 3 DME point, 
nearing the Roosevelt Memorial Bridge. 
According to the VASI, I am slightly 
high. A quick correction with the power 
levers and I am back on the glidepath. 

I have slowed to our approach speed 
of 135 knots. I try to make the low alti- 
tude turn on to the final approach course 
gracefully. There isn't much room to ma- 
neuver. The gear is down. The flaps are 
in their final position at 30 degrees. We 
are cleared to land. The runway still 
looks short. 

We're over the threshold as I begin 
the final stages of the flare. I float a little 
bit. I allow the airplane another 100 feet 
to touch down. It doesn't I mutter a mild 
expletive under my breath as I bring the 
power levers rapidly toward the idle 
stops. The touchdown is firm but not un- 
comfortable. I roll my eyes at my perfor- 
mance while cracking the reverse levers 
rearward. The airplane decelerates 
quickly. I slide my feet to the top of the 
rudder pedals, applying the toe brakes 
as the nosewheel touches down. The 
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end of the runway is not approaching as 
rapidly. We come to a rolling stop, exit- 
ing onto the parallel taxiway. 

Our taxi instructions to the gate come 
quickly. We arrive at our concourse with 
our ground crew in position. I bring the 
airplane to a gentle stop at the moment 
the guideman crosses his orange wands. 
We start the parking checklist. With the 
checklist complete, I get up out of my 
seat. I reach for my uniform jacket, 
putting it on as I open the cockpit door. I 
take a step out the door, standing with 
my shoulder against the forward galley 
bulkhead. I put on my captain's face, 
nodding to the passengers as they de- 
plane out the forward entry door. I smile, 
saying "Thank you" and Take care." 

With the last handful of passengers 
strolling up the aisle, I poke my head 
back into the cockpit. My copilot is 
throwing the last of the paperwork into 
the plastic trash bag. 

"Lunch?" I ask. 

He nods with a smile. "Sure." 

Today is only a turnaround for us. We 
depart back to Miami in another two 
and a half hours. Lunch and an airplane 
ride. Not a bad way to spend the day. I 
keep my thoughts to myself again. 

We stroll down the concourse, nodding 
to a couple of TSA agents as we pass secu- 
rity. I recommend Legal Seafoods for 
lunch. My copilot agrees. The waiter 
seats us outside. We take the opportunity 
to "passenger watch." My meal is deli- 
cious. We pay the check and begin our 
march through security to our concourse. 

Upon reaching our gate, my copilot 
walks toward the jetbridge door while I 
punch in the code numbers to summon 
the elevator to take me to Operations. In 
Operations I call our dispatcher. After a 
brief reminder regarding DCA security 
procedures, the computer flight plan is 
unlocked. I enter the appropriate codes 
into the computer and the printer begins 
its noisy chatter as the flight plan infor- 
mation is automatically typed onto the 
perforated paper. 

By the time I reach the airplane the 
boarding process has begun. I excuse 
my way past a few passengers standing 
by the forward entry door. My copilot is 
entering information into the flight man- 
agement computer (FMC). 

I take off my uniform jacket, hanging it 
up on the cockpit coat rack. I slide into 
my seat. We begin the litany of the Be- 
fore Starting Engines checklist. The gate 
agent leans into the cockpit, asking if we 
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are ready to go. I give her a thumbs up. 
She says goodbye to the number one 
flight attendant, closing the forward en- 
try door with a solid thump of the handle. 

With the completion of the final 
checklist items, my copilot calls ground 
control for the pushback clearance. I 
have released the brakes, as requested 
by the tug driver. We roll backward with 
a clearance to start the engines. At the 
completion of the engine starts, the tug 
driver calls for the brakes to be re- 



parked. I give him permission to discon- 
nect the towbar and his headset. Anoth- 
er ground crewmember displays the or- 
ange flag of the steering pin, indicating 
that nosewheel steering is available and 
the area is clear of men and equipment I 
watch the tug move backwards with the 
towbar still attached. It chugs toward the 
gate in its usual awkward, lumbering 
motion. The remaining two men of the 
ground crew hop on opposite sides of 
the tug, hitching a ride back to the gate. 
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Washington ground control gives us a 
clearance to taxi to Runway 19. Just be- 
fore we are to hold short of a crossing 
runway, we are given a twist. The wind 
has shifted. The airport has to be "turned 
around." We are given a 18(klegree turn 
and told to expect a Runway 1 departure. 
My copilot winces. He's got some com- 
puter work to do on the FMC. We both 
have to review a northbound departure 
procedure. The procedure requires an 
immediate left turn at 300 feet in order to 



intercept the Potomac River. We are re- 
quired to track over the river until 10 
DME. At the 10 DME point we are to in- 
tercept the DCA 328 radial, unless other- 
wise instructed by ATC. In case of an en- 
gine failure we are to turn left at the .4 
DME point and then intercept the DCA 
341-degree radial. We are then required 
to turn left to a 310-degree heading at 2.6 
DME. At that point, ATC expects us to 
take our engine failure to Dulles and not 
back to Washington National. I quietly 



hope my brain will go into overdrive at 
the right moment 

Before completing the review of the 
new departure procedures, we are given 
a clearance to taxi to Runway 1. Ground 
control has us switch to tower frequen- 
cy. We are asked if we will be ready 
upon reaching the departure threshold. 
I look at the mechanical Before Takeoff 
checklist. A few more items remain. I 
look at my copilot. His fingers are still 
dancing on the buttons of the FMC. 

"Tell him we need another minute 
and a half," I say, while watching my 
copilot shuffle his Jepp pages. 

My copilot nods with a relieved ex- 
pression, keying his mic. "We need a 
minute and a half, Wash." 

"Roger. Advise when ready." The tow- 
er's reply reveals no irritation. 

With the takeoff briefing and the 
checklist complete, we are ready in less 
than a minute. We are given a takeoff 
clearance almost immediately. I line up 
on the runway. 

"You've got the airplane on the roll," I 
say to my copilot as I pat the power lever 
knobs. He grips the power levers, moving 
them to the obligatory straight up and 
down position. He waits for the two Rolls- 
Royce engines to spool up together. With 
the engine indications looking normal, he 
pushes the power levers further, match- 
ing the EPR needles with the green take- 
off bugs. We accelerate with the sight of 
the Washington Monument in full view. 

The takeoff is smooth. At precisely 
300 feet my copilot banks the airplane to 
the left, following the direction of the Po- 
tomac River. Within a minute we are 
climbing through 2,000 feet. Upon con- 
tact with Departure Control, we are giv- 
en a right turn, southeast bound. 

The time goes quickly. We find our- 
selves at cruise altitude, making an as- 
sessment of lunch. We officially rate 
both our meals with a thumbs-up. We 
move on to other subjects. As the con- 
versation continues, I realize that not 
every trip runs this smoothly. I just for- 
get to appreciate the trips that do. I have 
to remind myself that I started this ca- 
reer because I love to fly airplanes. My 
trip to Washington was a good reminder. 

I glanced at my copilot. He was peer- 
ing out the forward windscreen, his el- 
bows perched on the glareshield. He was 
sightseeing, a faint grin etched on his 
face. Perhaps I should ask him how he 
liked borrowing the airplane for the day? 
Naaah. ... 111 keep it to myself. □ 
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Flying Lessons 



I By Lane Wallace 

The Hours that Count 



TT WAS SUPPOSED TO BE SUCH AN EASY 
flight Oh, there was some weather 
that was supposed to move in that 
evening, but I'd called Flight Service five 
minutes before leaving for the airport, 
and they'd told me it was clear below 
12,000 feet, with 10 miles visibility all 
along my route. And forecast to stay that 
way the rest of the afternoon. 

So, okay. The Livermore Airport, 
where the Cheetah is living at the mo- 
ment, is a 45-minute drive away from 
my house. And I needed fuel, so it was 
probably another half hour after that 
before I was wheels up. And the Salinas 
Valley, which I was following on my 
way down to Santa Ynez, is probably 
another half hour's flight from Liver- 
more. So as much as a couple of hours 
could have transpired from when 1 
talked to Flight Service and the point 
when I decided that their forecast must 
have applied to a parallel universe in 
some other, more benign, weather di- 
mension. 

As I headed south from Salinas, I 
couldn't help but notice some really 
dark, nasty-looking gray stuff ahead that 
looked an aw^ful lot like a ragged ceiling 
... a whole lot lower than 12,000 feet. To 
be exact, the clouds were lingering at 
about half that altitude — or about 500 
feet over my canopy. In order for the 
"clear" part of the forecast to be accu- 
rate, you'd have to make a judge's ruling 
that clear rain, falling on the canopy, 
still fits under that category. As for the 
10 miles ... well, heck. Ten ... four ... 
What's a few miles between friends? 

If I knew this particular set of ridge- 
lines and valleys well, it might not have 
been a big deal. But I'd never actually 
flown this route before, and I had to 
thread my way through a couple of dif- 



ferent valleys to make my way down to 
Santa Ynez at that altitude. I had my 
GPS dialed in, and I backed up my confi- 
dence about my exact location and dis- 
tance from the ridges surrounding me 
with a finger plunked firmly down on 
the sectional spread out across my 
knees. 1 peered into the gray skies 
ahead, wondering if that dark patch 
lurking around my altitude a few miles 
down the road was a cloud or ridge, 
even as a piece of my brain recognized 
that "Is that a cloud or a ridge?" isn't re- 
ally a question you want to be asking in 
your airplane. 

ATC called me out as traffic to a Cess- 
na 210 descending through 7,000 feet, 
only to have the 210 pilot reply in a curt 
tone of voice that they were in the 
clouds and couldn't see anything. An- 
other pilot a handful of miles behind me 
called up right after that asking for 
weather conditions down the road, be- 
cause both the visibility and ceiling were 
deteriorating where he was. Center 
asked if he wanted to file an instrument 
flight plan. "I'm VFR only," came the 
tense reply. 

I shook my head as I scanned the 
clouds for the descending 210 that was 
supposed to pop out at any time now. 
Apparently nobody was having a good 
day out there today. 

Nevertheless, an hour and a half later 
I'd found my way beneath the clouds 
and through the mist, rain and a couple 
of valleys down to Santa Ynez, where I 
parked the airplane and headed for the 
nearest bar. As I recounted my flight to 
a friend, he smiled and said, "Well, 
Lane, that kind of flight builds charac- 
ter, you know." 

Among the unhelpful comments of 
the world, "Well, that kind of thing 



builds character" rates right up there 
with "Well, other people have it a lot 
worse," and the perennial favorite, "I 
told you so." 

"You know," I answered with a slight 
edge, "I've had a ton of character-build- 
ing hours in that airplane. I don't think I 
really need any more." 

Unruffled, my friend just laughed. 
"Ah, now there's the hours they should 
really track in our logbooks," he said 
with a grin. "Wonder why nobody's ever 
thought of that." 

Why, indeed? I have a very nice, new 
logbook that has columns for flight 
training hours, solo or pilot-in-com- 
mand hours, cross-country hours, in- 
strument hours, simulated instrument 
hours, night hours, single engine, mul- 
tiengine and "other" type of aircraft 
hours. But my fiiend was right What it 
really needs is a column that would tal- 
ly the flight time that's really taught me 
the most and made the biggest differ- 
ence in my flying skills — those memo- 
rable, adrenaline-packed and wildly un- 
comfortable but instructive "character 
building" hours. 

Of course, since every second seems 
like an eternity in the midst of any char- 
acter-building flying experience, I think 
each minute should count as an hour. 
After all, I've certainly learned more in 
20 character-building minutes than I 
have in 20 hours of calm, uneventful, 
straight-and-level flying. 

There was, for example, a recent 
flight widi my friend Jeff back from Red- 
mond, Oregon, where I'd dropped the 
Cheetah off for its annual. We were in a 
rented Arrow, returning to Livermore 
Airport on a beautiful, cloudless, spring 
afternoon. We diverted slightly to fly 
over Crater Lake, which was stunning in 
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its snow-rimmed serenity, the late after- 
noon sunlight sparkling off its deep and 
crystal waters. We then happily wound 
our way down past Mount Shasta and 
the northern California ridgelines in the 
golden evening light before crossing the 
Sacramento River Basin just as dusk 
darkened the hillsides east of Mount Di- 
ablo. All was good and right with the 
world, and the GPS put us a mere seven 
and a half minutes out from Livermore. 
In 15 minutes, we would be on the 
ground, airplane tied down, and headed 
to a good dinner. 

Then Jeff glanced down and saw the 
oil pressure gauge dropping precipi- 
tously from the middle of the green arc 
to the very bottom of the red arc. The 
oil temperature wasn't climbing — at 
least not yet — but for all we knew, we 
could have a circulation problem with 
the oil that could make the engine seize 
without showing a noticeable increase 
in oil temp. Seven and a half minutes 
away from safety. But we were over 
hostile, hilly terrain, and we couldn't 
even make out the hilltops and valleys 
clearly in the deepening dusk. That 
seven and a half minutes might be five 
minutes too many if our problem was 
something more serious than a gauge 
malfunction. 

What to do? We'd been about to start 
our descent for the airport, but after a 
quick discussion, we decided to keep 
our 5,500 feet, keep the throttle exactly 
where it was and abandon the straight 
path to the airport, which would take us 
over dark and rough terrain, for a more 
square approach that would take a few 
minutes longer but would let us fly over 
flatter terrain, where we'd at least have a 
road underneath us. Jeff called the tow- 
er and asked for priority handling as we 
crossed our fingers and headed for the 
airport, anxious eyes alternating be- 
tween the engine gauges and peering 
into the dusk for possible landing sites 
all along the way. 

Fortunately, the engine kept running, 
and the oil pressure even came up a bit 
on short final, as Jeff gunned the engine 
a little to compensate for some unex- 
pected sink. We tied the airplane down 
and headed for that long-anticipated 
dinner, but dinner conversation was fo- 
cused on an intense debrief of those last 
seven minutes of flight and what we'd 
learned for next time. It was clear that 
we'd benefited from each other's pres- 
ence, because Jeff hadn't thought about 
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leaving the throttle at cruise power until 
the field was made, and I hadn't thought 
about taking the longer course to the 
runway in order to stay above better 
landing sites. But neither one of us will 
ever forget those tips if we find our- 
selves in that kind of situation again. 
We were also highly motivated, in the 
days that followed, to learn more than 
we ever otherwise would have about 
the potential causes of a dropping oil 
pressure gauge. 

Definitely worth at least seven charac- 
ter-building hours in the logbook. 

Then there was the time I allowed 
myself to get bullied by a Pensacola, 
Florida, controller into going three 
miles out to sea, in three-mile visibility, 
with a lowering ceiling that eventually 
drove me down to 600 feet above the 
ocean to stay out of the clouds. I ex- 
plained my situation to the controller 
and asked twice for permission to come 
closer to shore, where the ceiling was 
higher. But the controller curtly denied 
me both times, saying he had F-14s to 
worry about, even though he allowed a 
Beech Duke to transition along the 
same shoreline route that I was request- 
ing permission to follow. 

Those interminable minutes over the 
ocean until I was finally allowed to con- 
tact a more cooperative Eglin AFB con- 
troller were certainly character-build- 
ing. And I won't soon forget the lessons 
they taught me. What was I thinking, al- 
lowing a ground-bound controller to put 
me in such a spot? At the time, I decid- 
ed that 500 feet was going to be my bot- 
tom line. If I had to go any lower, I was 
going to declare an emergency and just 
head to shore. But if I had to do it over 
again, I wouldn't have waited that long. 
I would've informed the Pensacola con- 
troller in a similarly curt tone of voice 
that I was unable to continue safely 
three miles offshore, and that he could 
either allow me to come closer to shore, 
or I'd declare an emergency and just 
head there on my own and we could 
sort it all out on the ground. 

I also remember realizing at the time 
that much of my anxiety was stemming 
not from where I was, but from what I 
was afraid might happen a few miles 
into the future. As I constantly evaluat- 
ed my less-than-ideal situation over the 
ocean, I kept asking myself, "Are you 
okay right now?" I considered the fact 
that I was clear of clouds, under con- 
trol, wings level, in a perfectly working 



airplane, over an ocean I could see 
clearly with no obstructions, with both 
GPS and VOR and at least the faint out- 
line of a shoreline for guidance. Not 
good, but not an immediate emer- 
gency, either. I just had to watch care- 
fully to see how things progressed and 
be ready to make an immediate change 
if necessary. 

In retrospect, I learned more about 
weather, assertiveness and staying calm 
in a challenging flight situation in those 
15 or 20 minutes over the ocean than in 
weeks or months of easy, local flying 
time. So I could probably chalk up at 
least 20 character-building hours for 
that one. 

In a perfect world, of course, we'd all 
learn all our lessons the first time 
around, or from a nice, neat textbook 
or instructor. We wouldn't allow our- 
selves to get bullied by an irritated con- 
troller, reduce power on a potentially 
ailing engine before the field was 
made, or stray further into worsening 
weather than, in retrospect, we proba- 
bly should have. We'd also develop all 
the wisdom and character we need to 
lead truly happy, grounded, fulfilling 
lives without making any mistakes in 
our relationship choices or walking two 
miles down a career or life path before 
realizing it wasn't the one we really 
should have taken. 

Unfortunately, few of us are that per- 
fect. And so much of our important 
learning ends up occurring through the 
painful but effective school of experi- 
ence — of doubling back, trying different 
paths, and muddling through the worst 
parts as best we can. It's a lot messier 
that way, of course. But I think some- 
times it's by working our way through 
the more challenging and imperfect sit- 
uations of our lives — in the air or on the 
ground — that we find ourselves learning 
the most. Assuming, of course, that 
we're open to the learning. But that's a 
different topic. 

Meanwhile, I think the logbook com- 
panies should seriously consider revamp- 
ing their designs to include space on the 
pages for those all-important "character- 
building" hours we all experience. For no 
matter how many chronological flight 
hours we accumulate, it's the character- 
building ones that really stretch us, chal- 
lenge us, give us unforgettable gifts of ex- 
perience and knowledge and, in the end, 
teach us as much about ourselves as they 
do about flying. □ 
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Gear Up 

By Dick Karl 

Things an Airliner Can Do That I Can't 



THERE ARE SEVERAL GOOD REASONS 
for airplanes, but I am still and 
often happily amazed by their 
ability to carry me long distances in com- 
fort and at great speed. This characteris- 
tic of aircraft is most enjoyable when I'm 
at the controls, but I still enjoy a good air- 
line trip when the distances call for more 
speed, altitude and safety than I can af- 
ford for myself. I have often wondered if 
the Wrights had any idea about the prac- 
tical value of their experimental efforts. 
They were drawn by the challenge, cer- 
tainly, but did they ever imagine that 400 
people could go nonstop from New York 
to Tokyo less than 80 years after they 
went 120 feet? For that matter, did 
Charles Lindbergh, even when he was a 
director of Pan Am, really understand the 
profound change in the way the world 
works that he provoked by piloting his 
airplane alone from New York to Paris? 

Last spring my wife and I turned in 
some Delta mileage points and headed 
to Italy at a cost of $22 per person. To 
make things even better, we turned in 
some American Express points in the 
Starwoods hotel program and arranged 
for a week's worth of free night stays. 
Getting seats using mileage points on 
the airlines is an art in itself, and I claim 
no special expertise in these matters. 
Several readers could teach me a great 



deal, I am sure. Delta offers a free round 
trip from the States to Europe in its Busi- 
ness Elite class for 80,000 mileage 
points, but it is almost impossible to 
travel on the dates of your choice. For 
double the miles, they'll pretty much 
give you what you want. We were lucky 
because we got the trip for the lower 
rate by calling almost daily for a few 
weeks in March for travel in May. Beg- 
gars can't be choosers though, and our 
itinerary involved flights from Tampa to 
Kennedy in New York, to Brussels on a 
Delta 767-300, then flights on Alitalia to 
Rome and finally Florence. The return 
trip was Rome-Brussels-Kennedy-Tam- 
pa, a long day even on jet equipment 

We arrive at the Delta counter in Tam- 
pa on the Friday before Memorial Day at 
1 p.m. for a 2 p.m. departure. Check in 
takes just a few minutes, and our bags 
are whipped onto the conveyor belt and 
down the chute seconds later. We are 
through security in less than 10 minutes 
and get to the gate a good 40 minutes be- 
fore departure, only to find that there is 
no airplane at the gate and an electric 
sign says that our departure is now 2:40. 
We hear some commotion and drift over 
to a small crowd gathered around a tem- 
porary stage. The new president of Song, 
Delta's new low-cost carrier entry, 
is in town with one of his newly 



painted 757s and he's giving expensive 
wooden models of the airplane to some 
local dignitaries. Song is to start up ser- 
vice out of Tampa early the next morning 
with a trip to New York. Our Delta Ex- 
press equipment arrives late, and we're 
soon told that it has a mechanical prob- 
lem and that we're probably going to 
leave around 4 o'clock. Several passen- 
gers are connecting to Europe in New 
York, and this news causes a minor fren- 
zy on their part. 

I spot our first officer eating an ice 
cream cone and he tells me that the prob- 
lem is a stuck squat switch that refuses 
to signal to the airplane that the gear is 
retracted. Rebooking gets difficult as the 
terminal is now awash in a torrent of reg- 
gae music played by a band hired to cele- 
brate the inauguration of Song. I guess 
Delta still has some spare change hang- 
ing around to pay for entertainment. As 
the band plays a song about Song, we 
strain to hear the announcements about 
where to go to check on our trip. When 
the music pauses, the gate agent an- 
nounces that we're going to take the new 
Song airplane to New York. She thanks 
the Song president for "lending us his 
airplane." We're now scheduled to depart 
at 3 o'clock, and everybody should make 
his or her connection. 

In fact, the new Song president. John 
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■ Song Airlines' Boeing 757-200 
on arrival at JFK 





Selvaggio, comes on the 757, shakes 
some hands, tells us it is a good airplane 
and admonishes us to send it back so it 
can start service in the morning. We're off 
by 3:15 and climb only to 28,000 over and 
around clouds and thunderstorms. The 
Song plane looks like an Ian Schrager ho- 
tel. The seats are blue with purple and 
pink trim. The bulkhead in front of us is 
loud chartreuse. There is a modest bever- 
age service, and the flight attendants, 
who will wear much more fashionable 
outfits starting tomorrow, have not yet be- 
gun their jokes and repartee that are re- 
ported to be like those on Southwest 

We land on SlLeft at Kennedy, which 
leaves us close to the Delta gates, and 
everybody has plenty of time for connec- 
tions. We go to the Business Elite 
lounge, enjoy a few sandwiches with the 
crusts cut off and watch a few families 
preparing to take young children across 
a big ocean. Once boarded, the crew of 
our airplane is an upbeat bunch and 
they welcome me in the cockpit. They 
check to see that 97,000 pounds of gas 
has been loaded on. 

We push back on time and taxi out for 
what should be a sb; plus 31 trip. We're 
soon number one for takeoff on 31L, Ca- 
narsie climb, Merritt transition and up to 
5,000 according to what the boys told me 
before I had to sit down and drink cham- 
pagne. Sure enough, the "Airshow" mov- 
ing map mounted just in front of us 
scrawls an elegant loop over Long Island 
and on to Connecticut (home of the Mer- 
ritt Parkway, hence the name of the tran- 
sition) . By the time I've picked veal chop 
for dinner, we're at 35,000 and heading 
for St Johns, where well coast out 

We fall asleep after dinner and when I 
wake it is already light This one fact has 
always arrested my attention: we leave in 
the light fly through the night and into 
the oncoming sun, light to light without 
ever landing. Transport pilots tell me that 
the bright sunrise high over the Atlantic 
or Pacific is a blinding disincentive to 
long-distance overwater work. The pay's 
good, though, they agree. Or was. The 
"Airshow" says we're over Ireland, but all 
I can see is a low cloud deck. We have a 
little breakfast get ready to land and feel 
tired. Our six hour 31 minutes goes by as 
we sail over Brussels and head west be- 
fore turning back around for a landing to 
the east At 3,000 feet we're still above a 
cloud deck and it looks like an ILS is in 
the offing. Sure enough, we're only a few 
hundred feet in the air when I can see 
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the ground and I guess the RVR to be 
2,200 feet or less. Tired as they must be, 
the crew nails the approach and landing, 
and we're on 15 minutes late. 

The Brussels Airport is new and be- 
fits a city that is the new European 
Union capital. We walk and ride moving 
sidewalks for what seems like almost a 
mile before we're at the luggage 
carousels and the bags aren't there yet 
It is cool and rainy, and after a nap we 
enjoy a great night and a good meal. 



Next day we're back at the new and 
impressive terminal to board an Alitalia 
Airbus 321 to Rome. We're given busi- 
ness class seats, which makes us smile. 
These seats are in the front of the air- 
plane and they are wider than the coach 
seats, but they're still three abreast This 
means that the middle seat is ludicrously 
narrow — maybe six inches wide be- 
tween armrests — but still features its 
own seat belt Maybe you could put half 
a baby in there. There is no boarding by 
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rows, and the Italians attack the board- 
ing process with gusto, giving us a taste 
of another culture. 

The hour-and-a-half flight goes 
smoothly at 33,000, and once south of 
the cloud cover, we get an excellent 
view of the Alps, which have served to 
separate the cultures of Europe for cen- 
turies. Our arrival into Rome Fumicino 
Airport is on time and we're full of lunch 
and Asti-Spumanti, which is good be- 
cause we've got a few hours before the 
short flight to Florence. 

I'm hoping for a turboprop and after we 
board a bus that circumvents much of the 
airport we pull up to an ATR 72, giving me 
great pleasure. Alitalia Express has sever- 
al ATRs, and it seems that no two of them 
have the same propeller arrangement. 
We're on one with at least six blades a 
side. There is a delay as we wait for a pas- 
senger, but we fire up number two and 
taxi out just 15 minutes late. As we're 
cleared onto an active runway at an inter- 
section ahead of a Delta MD-U carrying 
troops or their mail back to the States, the 
second engine spools up and we're off. 
We climb to about 18,000 feet, Tm guess- 
ing, and turn out over the Mediterranean 
Sea on a clear hot day. We track just up 



the west coast of Italy until we get to Hsa, 
when we turn east toward Florence. 
Once we start down we take one obvious 
turn in the hold — the Med comes back 
around into sight and then disappears to 
our left again. Soon we're maneuvering 
amongst the hills that surround Florence 
and then we start a steep descent toward 
what I hope is an airport. Sure enough, 
some runway appears out of the window, 
the power comes back, and the nose 
comes up. Next we experience what 
every pilot dreads. The nose comes up. 
And up. The speed bleeds off and yet 
we're still six feet off the ground. Then 
the sink rate starts to accelerate, the nose 
comes up some more and that old famil- 
iar sinking feeling is now very clear. As 
the saying goes, we are about to run out 
of runway, airspeed and ideas, all at the 
same time. WHAM, we're down. The en- 
gines roar into beta and we turn off at the 
end. We park close to the small terminal 
and the pilots wait until everybody is in- 
side before they show their faces. 

This isn't a travel magazine, so I'll 
leave the wonders of Italy to other writ- 
ers, but I will point out that getting a mar- 
tini in Europe can be an adventure, as 
"martini" means that sweet vermouth. 



Nonetheless, I can send you to the Excel- 
sior Hotel in Florence with instructions 
to look for Mario. He knows his business. 

Five days later we travel by train to 
Rome, have dinner with an Italian friend 
at a very "in" restaurant, and get up early 
to catch the 9:40 to Brussels. No need to 
bother, though, because one of the 
flight attendants has called in sick and 
we're left just waiting for a substitute. As 
an hour goes by and our connection 
time narrows to zero in Brussels, the 
crowd gets restive. We finally board at 
10:10 and then sit, waiting inexplicably. 

We're finally airborne at 11 and sched- 
uled to arrive in Brussels at the other end 
of the other very long terminal at 
one o'clock. Our Delta flight to Kennedy 
is supposed to leave at 1:20. Once on the 
ground it seems like hours before the jet- 
way is hooked up and we bolt off the air- 
plane. We sprint down one terminal, 
down the escalators to the underground 
walkway, up the escalators and then 
come to an abrupt halt as a few first-time 
travelers learn about airport screening. 
Once through the screening process, 
we've still got a pretty good run ahead of 
us and I see an American Airlines 767 
surrounded by fire trucks on the apron. 
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On closer inspection, made while still jog- 
ging, it appears as if the plugs have blown 
and the airplane is sitting on eight flat 
tires. Sure enough, we run past a sullen 
looking group of American passengers 
who have been returned to the gate. 

Delta has kindly waited for us, and, in 
fact, they now wait another 35 minutes 
for all the connecting passengers and 
their luggage to arrive from the Alitalia 
flight. I spend the time visiting up front. 
These bright-eyed pilots are finishing a 
six-day trip (New York-Rome; Rome-At- 
lanta; Atlanta-Brussels; Brussels-New 
York) . Captain James Kenney tells me 
that we've got 110,000 pounds of gas 
and that the time en route should be sev- 
en plus 21, close to an hour longer than 
the trip over. This reminds me that even 
the big boys are not immune to head- 
winds. We'll weigh 375,000 on takeoff, 
well short of the 409,000 maximum taxi 
out weight. The boys tell me that the 
American guy aborted on takeoff and 
then taxied back in "on the rims," so 
they might be there for a while. There is 
no gloating in these remarks, just pro- 
fessional observation. 

The meal is good, the flight smooth 
and, all in all, it has been a great vacation. 
Many readers may go to Europe or Asia 
several times a year, and others may 
have never been. I've been lucky: I've 
had a chance to do both several times. I 
don't feel very jaded, though. I still get 
sleepless the night before such a grand 
adventure. The whole concept of travel- 
ing such great distances in such lucky 
comfort still arrests my senses. My 
friend JC, who used to fly Northwest 
747s between New York and Tokyo, tells 
me that sometimes, after landing, he'd 
walk under that big airplane and just be 
astounded that he'd been entrusted with 
those lives and that equipment for a trip 
halfway around the world. 

We land on time in a cool rain at 
Kennedy and deplane through a dingy 
arrival facility that is reminiscent of a 
third world country. Short-tempered 
U.S. Customs agents shout, "Wake up 
people. There are two lines," in a harsh 
New York accent. Welcome home. 

We board Song, which is now Song 
for real, and we're home by 9 in the 
evening, just a short 19 hours since start- 
ing out in Rome. Our dog, Ubu, greets 
us and we fall into bed, exhausted and 
very acutely aware of how lucky we are 
to have flown to a different culture and 
arrived back home, right on schedule. 
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I know that airline travel is not what it 
used to be. I know that being an airline 
pilot is different, too. But the basic won- 
der of it all has not changed. We've 
grovm accustomed to comfortable travel 
over long distances. As an old friend of 
mine, a flrst officer for American Air- 
lines, once told me: "You know, in the 
winter we'd leave Chicago after dark, 
take off into gusting winds in snow, fly 
over some of the most inhospitable parts 
of the earth, and arrive in Paris where 



the winter weather often meant very low 
visibilities. After landing, the visibility 
would be so poor that we'd have to wait 
for the 'follow-me truck' to lead us to a 
gate. As I'd stand in the cockpit door, a 
deplaning passenger would say to me, 
Tour food is terrible.'" I've always held 
his story in my head whenever I've trav- 
eled abroad and I have vowed to never 
stalk grimly down the jetway into anoth- 
er world without pausing to let the mag- 
nificence of it all sink in. □ 
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I Learned About Flying 

^MM^mm^ TIa^A By Peter E. Laurin 

From That no 759 

Summer Float Hying: Beware of Hot, Humid Weatlier 



THE TASK SOUNDED SIMPLE: FLY 
five adults to Devils Lake for a 
day of fishing. Pick them up 
before dark with their day's catch and 
bring them back to base. Yet of all the 
flying I have done (at last count my log- 
book showed more than 5,000 hours 
and 12 different aircraft types, includ- 
ing everything from Cessna 152s to 
F-18s) , this is my story of "I Learned 
About Flying From That." 

I was flying a C-185 floatplane in Bar- 
ry's Bay Ontario, in 1985. Devils Lake 
was our favorite fishing hole. It was the 
roundest and smallest of all the lakes 
we took our customers to. but it had 
the best fishing. 

lading tliere was never easy; 
it was always glassy water, and a 



pilot had absolutely no room to land 
long. Taking off was worse; you had to 
taxi into the weeds to give yourself 
enough room to get airborne and clear 
the 40-foot spruce trees at the end of the 
lake. Did I mention the winds, how 
about calm winds ... all the time. 

My passengers that day were an ex- 
World War II bomber pilot, his wife, 
son, daughter and her husband. I took 
them in two groups due to weight con- 
cerns. The bomber pilot was very large 
and had to hold his stomach in with his 
hands so that I could have full use of 
the yoke/elevators. Needless 
to say. he sat up 



front for weight and balance considera- 
tions. 

The morning trips in to Devils Lake 
were uneventful. The weather was per- 
fect but rather hot and humid, with light 
winds. The light winds resulted in 
glassy water landings, but I was well 
practiced at these. 

At approximately 4 p.m. I flew back to 
Devils Lake to pick up my passengers. 
My first load consisted of the bomber pi- 
lot, his daughter and her husband, a col- 
lapsible boat, a small outboard motor 
and some fish. My first takeoff was 
aborted as I could tell that the aircraft 




was not get- 
ting on the step quickly 
enough to get airborne in time. 
Despite leaving the boat behind, 1 had 
to abort my second takeoff for the same 
reason, not stepping up quickly enough, 
as we like to say in the business. 

Attempt number three was going to be 
tile one in my mind. 1 left behind the out- 
board motor and the fish; I pumped out 
the floats to bone dry and took only the 
three passengers. I taxied into the shal- 
lowest of water to give myself every possi- 
ble inch of lake to take off from. As I 
turned toward the middle of the lake, I 
went full power so that the instant I was 
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Sporty's Air-Scan SP-125 Radio gives pilots and aviation buffs the best of both worlds. Now, with 
our exclusive Aviation interrupt iealure you can listen to a ballgame, talk-radio or music 
and never miss an exciting aviation transmission! 

What is At/iatian Interrupt "? 
While listening to your favorite AM or FM station ttie SP-125 silently scans up to 
5 PRIORITY AVIATION channels for activity. When a signal is detected on any of 
these channels it INTERRUPTS the original AM or FM program and plays the 
aviation transmission. When the transmission ends, the SP-125 "returns you 
to your regularly sctieduled program." What's more, the frequency stored in 
memory channel #1 has priority over all other transmissions — even over the 
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4 other memory channels. 
Features: 

• AVIATION INTERRUPF 

• 8.33 KHr SPACING 

• 3 scan modes 

• 5 priority aviation memory locations 

• backlit screen 

• flexible antenna with aviation 
compatible BNC connector 

• lightweight: only 12.7 oz. 

• low battery indicator 

• external power jack 



• polarized screen reduces glare 
and LCD washout 

• external speaker jack 
•AM band 530-1630 KHz 

• FM band 88-108 MHz 

• Aviation Band VHF 118 - 142.975 MHz 

• single-hand squelch control 

• 6y."hx2y."wx1'/.."d 

• 5-year warranty 



r \\\ Scan w/Aviation Interrupt #SP-125A $189.00 

I Energizer' AA Alkaline Battery (uses 4) #2G66A $1.25 ea. 
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The only handheld NAV/CDM with last frequency 
button, 8.33 KHz spaclny and localizer display! 
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SP-200 



• -LAST FREQUENCY" BUnON 

• 8.33 KHZ SPACING 

• LOCALIZER WITH CD! DISPLAY 

• automatic "Bearlng-to-Station" feature 

• 2.280 COM & 200 NAV channels 

• 20 memory channels 

• full-feature scanner (scan the entire 
frequency range or memory channels) 

• duplex COM leature (transmit to FSS & 
listen over VOR) 

• polarized screen reduces glare and LCD 
wastioul 

• external power jack 

• superior audio quality 



• electret microphone 

• automatic gain control 

• automatic noise limiter 

• key lock prevents Inadvertent 
frequency changes 

• low battery indicator 

• live-year warranty 

• used by the U.S. Navy 

• power — 5 watts PEP 
output (the max allowed 
by law) 

• frequency range: 

NAV - 108.000-117.950 mhz COM — 
118.000-136.975 mhz 



Here's what Aviation Consu .... 
had to say: 

"The CD! display... is the best... larger; 
extending fully across the screen." 

'•••it uses alkaiines so it's ideal 
for the flight bag..." 

...blessedly inexpensive." 

"It's also dead simple to use." 

"•••you could fly a localizer 
approach if you had to. ..helpful 
in th e direst emergency..." 
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Sporty's Hand-Held NAV/COM #SP-200A 
Energlzer AA Alkaline Battery (uses 8) #2G66A 
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lI First-time pilots aptf\ 

speeciiiess. 



Then they can't stop taiking. 

It starts with BE A PILOT, the national 

learn-io-fly program sponsored by the 

General Avnation community. 

Since 1997, more than 140,000 people 

have registered for a low-cost first flying 

lesson at one of the 1,700+ participating 

flight schools nationwide. 

So whether it's for business, career or 

fun, stop dreaming. Start flying! 

Register online at 
www.beapilot.com or 
call 1-888-BEAPILOT 




'Dad and I are learning 
to fly together and we'll 
both earn our licenses 
soon. It's great to be 
able to share something 
that's so much fun. " 



$49 

lirsi flying lesson 

at a down-to-earth price 



STOP DREAMrNG START FLYING.- 

B[ H PILOT. 



"I'm completely hooked 
on flying -the challenge, 
the excitement. My pilot's \ 
license is one step along 
the path to achieving my 
aviation career dreams. 
The sky's the limit!" 

"Now that we both have 
pilot's licenses, we're 
able to spend more 
quality time together 
while expanding our 
businesses, too." 



"It's time to give something 
back to General Aviation. 
Let's help the community 
grow by telling our family 
and friends how rewarding 
learning to fly can be. " 



aligned for takeoff the engine would be 
operating at maximum horsepower. The 
acceleration felt good, and I was quickly 
planing. I lifted one float out of the water 
to reduce all possible drag. We were now 
committed to take off or crash, as the de- 
cision to go or not to go had to be made as 
soon as you were on the step. 

Airborne! Even if only in ground effect 
we were airborne in plenty of time to 
clear all obstacles. Then the unthinkable 
happened; as soon as I tried to climb out 
of ground effect, we sank back on to the 
lake! 1 immediately cut off the engine, 
dropped the water rudders and dropped 
full flap. With the water rudders down, I 
tried to do some fishtailing. I had to make 
the airplane come off the step to slow our 
collision with the shore and the trees. 

Then I saw it. I had seen it before but 
never considered it usable. A shallow 
creek fed into the lake, and it was coming 
up fast. Was it deep enough? 1 had no 
idea. I was not even sure if my wings 
would clear the trees on either side at the 
mouth of the creek. Before 1 completed 
that thought we were past the trees and 
going up the winding creek like a rocket 

Only the laws of physics and aerody- 
namics were going to stop this floatplane, 
or, wouldn't you know it, a beaver dam! 
As we came around a bend in the creek, a 
beaver dam appeared dead ahead, block- 
ing the entire creek. We were going to 
ram it. All of my schooling, flying, effort 
and luck was about to end due to the 
handiwork of a family of eager beavers. 

God must have been smiling or possi- 
bly laughing at this point and decided 
enough was enough, because 30 feet be- 
fore impact the floatplane came off the 
step. Once a floatplane stops planing it 
will come to a complete stop in a matter 
of feet, and it did. No crash, no smash, 
no damage and, most important nobody 
hurt. I simply looked over at the wide- 
eyed bomber pilot still holding his stom- 
ach in and said, "Sorry." He never re- 
sponded, and, in fact, I don't recall him 
talking to me again, ever. 

I jumped into the waist deep creek to 
pivot the aircraft around, as it was not 
wide enough to taxi turn. Once pointed 
in the other direction, I tried to start the 
engine, which, with three aborted take- 
offs, was overheating. I eventually start- 
ed the engine and taxied all passengers 
back to shore to await sunset cooler tem- 
peratures and better takeoff conditions. 

Sunset arrived and it was decided that I 
would fly out only the daughter and her 
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Shopping is easy with FLYIMG DIRECT! You'll love the way our selection of catalogs allows you to leisurely 
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1 CELEBRATE THE CENTENNIAL 
1 OF FLIGHT. Discover one of 
the pioneers who helped make 
this possible. John Macready- 
Aviation Pioneer-made the first 
non-stop, transcontinental flight 
and was the first to fly above 
35,000 feet, in an open-cockpit 
biplane! $19.95 pb ($4.00 S&H). 
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Aviation Book Co. provides 
aviators worldwide with the finest 
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& Carbon Monoxide. NEW Oxygen 
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800-237-6902 Aerox@aerox.com 
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husband. The others would have to spend 
the night in a makeshift cabin, but they 
had plenty of provisions, including beer. 

I was certain I had only enough bat- 
tery power to try one more start. With 
that in mind I decided to paddle the 
floatplane to the middle of the lake. The 
son had volunteered to bring his sister 
and her husband to the airplane by boat. 
I noticed he had been drinking but 
thought nothing of it at the time. 

There we were, the daughter, her hus- 



band and I, ready for takeoff. I had all the 
switches set and was waiting and watch- 
ing the son drive the boat back to shore. I 
noticed he was steering from the wrong 
side and had a beer in his other hand. He 
was well clear of us when I started the 
floatplane, but I then noticed the boat 
starting a sharp turn. The son had lost 
control of the boat and had lost his bal- 
ance. The boat had suddenly turned 180 
degrees and was headed straight toward 
us. I desperately tried to turn but could 



not avoid the oncoming boat. I had no 
choice but to shut down the engine. 

What I saw next sent a chill down my 
spine. The son was going between my 
floats with his arms up trying to protect 
his body and head from my turning pro- 
peller. I quickly opened my door, dread- 
ing what I might see. Miraculously, the 
son was unhurt. He had leaned over the 
back end of the boat and avoided the 
propeller by one foot. 

Now what to do? My battery was es- 
sentially dead. My base would surely 
think I had crashed, as had happened a 
few summers ago to another pilot. We all 
headed back to shore to spend the night. 
I opened my VFR supplement and built a 
signal fire for the arrival of the Search 
and Rescue (SAR) helicopter. I decided 
to sleep in the floatplane to welcome our 
rescuers. All others slept in the cabin. 

Around midnight I was dreaming and 
hearing these words "Peter, Peter." As I 
came to, I realized the words weren't "Pe- 
ter, Peter," but, 'They're here, they're 
here." There, hovering 200 feet away at 
an altitude of 100 feet, in the blackest of 
nights with a billion stars shining as a 
backdrop, was a SAR helicopter from the 
Canadian Forces. Its turbine exhaust 
was spewing forth a blue flame, the rotor 
wash rocked my floatplane and its 
searchlight was blinding. I was unable to 
contact them on the radio to tell them I 
needed another battery. So they lowered 
a SAR technician down on a winch to find 
out if all was OK I notified the SAR tech- 
nician nobody was hurt and passed on 
my request for another battery. 

The next morning another floatplane 
flew in with an extra battery. The weath- 
er had cooled and the takeoff was a non- 
issue. All passengers were delivered 
safely back to base, albeit a day late. 

So what did I learn? Number one: take- 
off performance can be seriously degrad- 
ed due to hot, humid weather. If in doubt, 
look at your takeoff charts and carefijlly 
calculate your takeoff for the conditions 
of the day. Number two: ground effect is 
more pronounced than most pilots real- 
ize, especially light aircraft in hot humid 
conditions. Ground effect may help you 
or, in my case this day, may hurt you as 
your expectations exceed reality. 

This story does have a happy ending; 
no one was hurt and the remainder of 
my summer float flying went uneventful- 
ly. I ended up joining the Canadian Air 
Force and to this day I still love what I 
do for a living, flying! □ 



Multiple training locations for your convenience (including Atlanta, New York, Si Louis). 



Airline Dispatcher 
Training at its Best. 





Ciimplrli' irainiiiK for the aiiiim' dispati liiT. 
including preparation for l-'AA ccrtiliialion 
exams and recurrenl training for licen.sed 
dispaK hers looking to sharpen tlieir skilLs. 

• I'ull- and part-time classes 

• l AHs. Meleorolog). Aerodynamics, 
( jtmmimiealions. ATC Priu'edures, 
I'ractii al Dispatching. Flight Planning, 
and more 

• l ull-motion flight simulator sessions 

• r.xperienced, licensed instructors 

• Dispatch Resource Management programs 



RiqhtSafety-Irained dispalctier 
Brian Crock at EKWriilivR Jfil 



Call our LaGuardia. New York, headquarters for counsel on your AircratI 
Dispatcher career; (718) 565-41 18. (800) 877-5343. Or contact me 
St Ijxjis center at (8001 258-4351 . 



C www.flightsafety.com 



FlightSafety 




Coniniit -.ri'ee Aeel<ends per 
month and only four hours 
mid-week, and ATP will train 
you to be a Commercial Pilot, 
flying new and late-model 
Piper Seminoles. 

With the 10-Month Commercial 
Pilot Program, you can train in 
ATP's renowned aircraft with 
first class instruction, while main- 
taining your professional career, 
continuing college, and devoting 
time to your lamify. 



Commercial Pilot Program 

For the Working Professional & Full-Time College Student 
$31,995 10 Month 

VVeel<tind Program 

■^Atlanta "f Dallas "f lacksonville "fPhoenix 
■f Riverside.CA -f Sacramento -f Stuart.FL •>-Wa5hington,DC 

Total Twin Training 




Certificates & Ratings 

Private Nuhi-Engine 
Instrument Multi-Engine 
O Commercial Multi-Engine 
O Commercial Single-Engine 
iet transition: 
■f Hk);i AI: tilde Endorsement 
■♦■High Performance Endorsement 



Higfit Time 

O 185 Hours Ijigjod 

O 180 Hours Multi-Engine 

■> 75 Hours Huiii-Engine Cross Country 
•>S2 Hours Multi-Engine 

Instruction & Right Checks 
■♦■3 Hours Ouiion 501 lei 
■>■ 50 Hours Multi-Engine FTD 
O 5 Hours Singlo-EntiM 



/ ALLATPS, com 7 



WRITE NO. 729 ON READER SERVICE CARD 
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WWW.FLYINGMAG.COM 
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FLYING 
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For Advertising Information Call 1-800-445-6066, 9am-5pm EST 



FLIGHT TRAINING & INSTRUCTION 



EAGLE JET 



V INTERNATIONAL 

AIRLINE FIRST OFFICER PROGRAMS 



WHY CHOOSE EAGLE JET? 

*To gain ihc \aluablc knowledge & experience 
the airlines are looking for.The oplimum way to 
get hired by an airline is to ha\e llown for one! 
*Multiengine experience on transport aircraft 
instead of flight school light twins or simulators 
*Kirst offiCLT niglil experience during actual 
airline operations. 'Extensive Crew Resource 
Management experience. 'Actual IMC 
experience in various weather conditions 
under IFR flight plans. 'Numerous bases 
available across the country. ♦Guaranteed 
iiner\ie\\s to qualified Ragle .let graduates. 
♦Financing available. No hidden fees. 



Airline tirsi ottlcer programs including training 
and actual llight line experience starting at; 
TURBOPROP MULTIENGINE 
Kl\(. AlK >)0 \m $9,900 
SHORTS 330/360 SI 1,000 

BEF.CH 99 SI 1,900 

BEhXTI 1900 $13,900 
MKTROI.INKR III $13,900 
PISTON MULTIENGINE 

N A\ AJO t HIHI T.AIN $7,500 
TURBOJET 

i ALCON :o, LEARJET 521,500 
HOI.INCi 7.i7. A3()() 3211/3: 1. MD-8X $22,900 
PART 91 TURBOPROP PROORAMS 
CASA 212 $8,900 
TWIN OTTER PIC/KING AIR 90 PIC $2,600 
TYPE RATINGS: RFI900. B737. A32(), B747 



PHONE: 305 278 0012-FAX: .305 378 8925 
www.caglcjel.nel Your career starts here!! 

13200 SW128"' St.. Unit A-1, Miami Florida 33186 



Helicopter Fligtit Training 

• FAA 141 and V.A. approved training 

• 120/MI student visa and low cost housing 

• PVT-ATR Professional Pilot program 

• Employment assistance 

• Examiner on staff 

• Student loans to those who qualify 

. WCB SITE VOnTeX-HELICOI>TCIIS,COM 
7120 JONES TRUCKLINE RD, LONG BEACH MS 39560 
PHONE 228.864-7397 EMAILvortaitMllOaarthlInk JMt 



Career Pilot 
Training 

Method is Everything 



MAZZEI 
FLYING 
SERVICE 

International School of Aeronautics 

www.flymfs.com/2fly.himl • Fresno. California 

800.622.8687 



THE BEST VALUE IN FLIGHT TRAINING 



FLIGHT TRAINING & INSTRUCTION 



Real Conditions, ^ , 
Real Mountains, 
Real World Environment 

In addition to being one of the largest schools 
in the United States, Hlllsboro Aviation is also a 
real commercial helicopter company operating 
our own fleet of firefighting, TV news, charter 
and scenic helicopters. 

Combine this with our area's realistic conditions 
and terrain, and you get the perfect environment 
for trainitMioJMCQine a professional pilots 



22 Years Expert 

■ J-1 and M-1 Visas 

■ Part 141 & VA Approved 
• Accredited by ACCSCT 




Avan^e U HILLSBU 

■ Over 36 Aircr»0 mmMmmtm^ 

'OegreeOptlonsBt Local College r J^WmJmWk 

• Success In Job Placement T^. . , T^T^^ \. 

_ and Airman's Proficiency Center 

rirTltll^-f. f VCrCTTl 3565 NE Cornell Road, Hlllsboro, OR 97124 

WSgjutif^^^^ Hnisboro Is located 1 5 miles west of Portland. Oregon 

SBBi:{;t:f www.hillsboro-aviation.com 



YOUR DREAM IN AVIATION STARTS HERE 
1-866-851-8657 




Private Pilot $350 0 

Instrument Rating $3295 

Commercial Rating $1150 

CFI & CFII Ratings Available 

Wayne Aviation 

240 Aviation Road ♦ Pikeville, NC 27863 
(p)919.731.7412 ♦(f)919.734.0985 ♦ email:garyw1@esn.net 



Training from the Ground to the Flight Deck In Sunny Daytona Beach, Florida 



FAST TRACK TO AIM 
AIRLIiXiE CAREER 

NEW Glass Cockpit EFiS/FMS (w/visual) Training Course: $998 

Private Basic Course $1,999 
Inst/Comtn 141 Course = $10,841 
ME/Comm/lnst 141 Course w/50 hrs ME = $16,48il 



Private/lnstrument/Commercial/ME 
CFI, CFII, MEI& ATP 
Turbo Prop & Turbo Jet , J 
FAR Parti 41 & 61 

2 & < Year College Degrees 

Accredited by ACCET 
J1- Ml Visas 

Approved for Veteran Benefits 
Employment Opportunities for 
Qualified Graduates of the Pro I, II, III, IV 
Airline Bridge Training for Flight Instructors 
Financing Available for those who Qualify 




PHOEIXIIX EAST 



A V 1 AT 1 O l\J 

386-258-0703 • 800-868-4359 • Fax:386-254-6842 
www.pea.com • 561 Pearl Harbor Drive • Daytona Beach, FL 32114 



USA 



aerial 



FLIGHT TRAINING & INSTRUCTION 



FLIGHT TRAINING & INSTRUCTION 




Why more professional helicopter 
pilots train with us than with any 
other flight school in the world. 

Seasoned professionals ✓ 25 Helicopters/ 30 Instruclors 

✓ 14 1 Approved Flight School 

✓ FAA artd JAA Programs 
%/J-l/M-l Visas 

✓ Nationally Accredited by ACCSCT 

800/686-4080 0 - 



know that getting that 
first flying job is often the 
most important 
step in a pilot's 
career. At Helicopter Adventures, Inc., we 
specialize in training new pilots for the real 
world of commercial helicopter aviation. 
Our rigorous, efficient training programs 
have been carefully developed to produce 
the type of thoroughly-trained, knowledge- 
able pilots that employers around the world 
are looking for. Don't take chances with your 
career. Train with the leader. 




Iwww.heli.com 




Helicopter 
Adventures 
Inc. 



Space Coast Regional Airport • 365 Golden Knights Blvd. • Titusville, Fl 32780 • 321/38S-2919 • Fox 321/267- 




PILOT'S CHOICE AVIATION, INC. 

FOR PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. "PILOTS 
CHOOSE PILOTS CHOICE" • FLIGHT 
INSTRUCTION AIRPLANES 
ALL RATINGS ' REASONABLE RATES • 

LOW COST ACCOMMODATIONS ' 
209 CORSAIR. GEORGETOWN, TX 78628 
(512) 869-1759. FAX 512-863-5956 



Aviation Seminars 

Weekend Ground Schools & 
CFI Refresfier Clinics 



29 years of excellence • 100% Guaranteed! 

> 80+ Locations • For complete list o( locations 

• FAA Appv d FtRCS $159 ^"'^ t^a'** visit our website or 
. Private Pilot $299 

► Commercial Pilot $299 • Live classroom instruction - 

• Instrument/CFII S299 Sun. night testing in most cities 

CmH 800-257'9444 orviaitwww.aviationseminars.com 
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PILOT TRAINING 

for nyinB in Europe 
NOW AVAILABLE IN THE USA 



- Conversion specialists (FAA to JAA) 

- JAA/FAA Flight Training 

- JAA ATPL Ground theory courses 

Naples Air Center, Naples, Florida. 

PH. 239 643 1717 



www.naples-air-ceiiter.coin 



✓ FAA 141 approved flight training 

✓ Private througti ATP 

✓ Turbine transitions 

✓ Cicare full motion simulator 

✓ V.A. and student loans 

Ml student visas and housing 

Visit our website- 

Nww.valarlialicapiars.cam 



2011 Soutti Perimeter Rd Suite L 
Fort Lauderdale FL 33309 



Phone: 954-776-2075 
Fax: 951-776-2077 



PROFESSIONAL PILOT PROGRAM 



YOUR CLIMB UP THE AVIATION MOUNTAIN STARTS AT SEA LEVEL 

PRIVATE THROUGH MULT! $27,445. 
AIRLINE EXPERIENCE COURSE 

-Includes 200 hr-; of 727 let rinipl 



$9000. M 

4-year degree program available x'E!i][Sic^^ 

Call today! I -866-FLY-EPIC A 



\ i.iiK n\ 




602 SKYLINE DRIVE I NEW SMYRNA BEACH, FL 32168 I (386)409-5583 I www.eplcavlation.com 





The Most Professional 
Flight Training Offered! 

• All pilot ratings - Private througti 
ATP, SEL & MEL 

• Modern, well-maintained fleet 

• Access to affordable student loans 
from several lending sources - 

up to 100% financing OAC 

• FAA approved CATS testing center 

• Low-cost housing available 

• Inquire about our accelerated 
courses 

• Complete pilot supply shop 

For a limited time. Adventure Flight 

Training is offering a special Buddy 
Program''-' designed to reduce tuition 
costs. Don't delay - apply today! 

With Two Locations: 

Tucson International Airport 
Toll-Free 



877-4S3-2S31 

and 

istoric Tucson Ryan Airflel 
Toil-Free 

866-359-2884 




www.adventureflight.com 




(§^lpineAir 



First Officer Training 

IIMPSTART ^ ()l K I'll. o r ( ARKER 
BE 99 Airliner 250Hrs $13,095 
BE 1900 Airliner .WOHrs Si 8.995 

K-mail: alpineairta aol.com 

uuA^.alnine-air.coni 



ALPINE AIR 
.M.SO W. MIKE JENSE PKWY • PROVO. UT 84601 

1-800-540-4647 



AMERICAN AVIATION ACADEMY. Small Ad-Big Value. 
Flight Training, VA. FAA, Financing, Private. Professional. 
MEL. ATP, CFI, Finish Ups, Exomlner on Staff. Full Motion 
Visual Slmulafof, Jet and Turboprop 135 Transitions. 800- 
335-1603 Aloboma, 

GUARANTEED i?ATING in Piper Seneca. 3 days 
needed. MULTI-ENGINE rating $1,475. ATP 
$1,595. MULTI-CFI $1,395. Action Multi 
Ratings, Groton, CT. 800-722-2313 or 860- 
449-9555. 



I aria! 



FLIGHT TRAINING & INSTRUCTION 



FLIGHT TRAINING & INSTRUCTION 



FLIGHT TRAINING & INSTRUCTION 



• FAA Part 141 Approved 

• Privafe, Commercial, CFI, ATP . 

• Employmenf Assisfance i 

• Lasergrade Testing Cerrter ^ 

• JI-MI VISAS ? 
» Mountain^ Training^ _ jtr^. 



WMnN.noitlistaraviaiionjis 

*Falamos Portugu§s 
• Habiamos Espanol 



r 




ATI 



AIRCRAFT DISPATCHER TRAINING 



on-site; 6-week structured program 
OR 

correspondence: with 2 week on-site course 
' for indtvidiidls with a certifiable aeronauHcal badcgraund only 

We place our graduates nationwide! 

www acaclpmytolleg*.edu 
ACADEMY COLLEGE 

i-8ao-ege-9i4g 

MIIMMEAPOLIS. MIM 
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MVP Aero Academy 

www.mvpaeroacademycom • eirial: iirvpaeto«Vahoo.com 



Professional pilot training ttiru ATP 

• 3 toy multi engine course 'Degree option 

• FAA 141 Approved ' Sluden! nousmg 

• CATS Testing Center « M-1 VisaVA Benefits 



Hoiisto:^ TX Conroe. TX (toll free i 
713.690.8523 800.941.2359 




www.fflyorlandoflorida.com 



200HRS MULTI ENGINE 

COMMERCIAL INSTRUMENT 
CFI • CFII • MEI 

FAA PT 141 APPROVED • STUDENT Ml VISA 
VA BENEFITS • EUROPEAN JAA APPROVED 



ORLANDO CALL (407) 
518 7766 



rLICHT TRAINING 



1BOO 259 21100 



AHordable Multlenglne Training in New Jerseyl 

Grumman Cougar S185,(X) Hour /Wet including ATP/ME! 
instructor visit, www.twintiaining.com call 973-723-9320 

DSFI, Inc. (Doug Stewart Flight Instruction) Come 
fly ttie 6 Day "East Coast IFR Experience" and 
More... www.dsflight.com or 413-281-6788 



liliiiili^ 



Pfofessional Flight Training At 

Florida Aviation academy 

It is amazing what the right school can do for your 
career. FAA has trained thoasands of men & women for 
successful careers in aviation. Call us & find out why oui 
graduates are employed by most of the world 's major & 
regional airlines as first officers & captains. 

Tlie cost etVectiv e, accelerated programs coupled with 
personal attention and South Florida's perfect climate 
for > ear aroimd training will be ail experience tliat will 
last a lifetime JusI a.sl> one of our graduates. 

www.flaviationacadeiny.com 
888-204-2031 954-788-3887 

Housing, financial aid. and Ml visas are available to 
those who qualify. VA/GI Approved. 



Hawaii 



fVlauna Loa f IfliitipUTs 



professional Helicopter Training 

PRIVATE -ATP, nNANCING. 
EXCELUNT YEAR ROUND WEATtlER 
MOUNTAIN A\U OFFSHORE TRAINING 
STUDENT VISA. HOUSING, 141 SCHOOL 
TURBINE TRANSmON, JOB PLAC 
EXAMINER ON STAFF, TEL. (808r33fl 



helicoplcrs.com 



*HELIF 



^ For over 1 7 yeois Helifllght lias provideii 

^^aB^^^ qudlitY Helicopter flight troining to 

I^^^^KS^^ students horn around ttie world. 

^^B^ Now, we introduce o direct way to 

■f I become a professionol helicopter pilot; 

-J the Career Pilot Program. 

R. Loiiknlale, Flarida To find out man visit our mIkA* 

Id (954) 771 .6969 wwwJMfiflght.(om 



Mii PARI 141 APPROVED • J-l/M-1 VISA: APPROVED • VA APPROVED 



HAWAII! 

Vacation in Paradise - 



9-21 day fixed-price Private, 
Instrument, & Multi Courses. 
Resort Lodging Included. 



JHn¥an Flight Academy 
800 538-7590 




www.fly-hawaii.com 



ACCELERATED FUGHT TRAINING 
CESSNA, PRIVATE THROUGH ATP, FAA, VA, 
nNANCING. VISIT US AT www.northalre.com 



nortliaire@cableone.net 800-458-3970 



AVIATION SOFTWARE 



888.370.3233 



AIRPORT DATABASE 
COMPUTES DISTANCE 
TO AIRPORTS I whv 
FUEL PLANNING 1 9"««»^ 
WEIGHT AND BALANCE 
CHECKLISTS 
CONVERSIONS 
PROCEDURES 
VSPEEDS^ ^ 



SEE 
POCKET 
POH 



WHY IS THIS AD SO SMALL? 

so THAT YOU PAY FOR THE PRODUCT & NOTTHE ADiJ 



NAVGPS PRO 

GPS Software for 
PocketPC and Laptops 

www.GoNavgps.com 




CPaT offers Full Airline Approved Pilot Train- 
ing CD ROM'S from $89.95. 767. 757, 
737, DC- 10, MD-80, DC-9, FMS. 832-237- 
5999 www.cpat.com 

LOGBOOK PRO - your 21st Century Logtraok Solution. 
Tal<e our online tour or download your FREE fully func- 
tional demo today - www.logbookpro.com New 
PDA Componions. 



AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 



FREE REPORT REVEALS - How to Earn S500/hr. Taking 
Aerial Ptiotos With a Simple Handheld Comeral Com- 
plete Video Training, www.alrphotolnfo.com/flying 



INTERNET 



VIAGRA 



VIAMEDK com 



SAFE SECURE DISCREET 



' */miU 10% OFF 

/ ^tti NEW INTERNET ORDERS 

WITH REFERRAL CODE: 

FLY 




^ l-800-4<7-0«8 



AVIATION ART 



PILOT SUPPLIES 



I LK T LS CUSTOM MAKK YOUR AIRCRAFT/SHIP 



www.m 



dels.com 



1 -800-866-3172 




The largest catalog se\ect\on & website of custom 
& ready-made ships & aircraft anywhere. Catalog 
has over models in ■ . Specializing in 

CUSTOM MADE & cataloged models. Vets & 
active let ue make you what you served on or flew. 
C5IANT 124-page all color catalog. $©.00 (refund- 
able). FLYERS, SAILORS. COLLECTORS. WE TALK 
YOUR LANGUAGE. Layaway plans available. 




Many More Available! 
MOTION MODELS 1-800-866-3172 
2141 N. UNIVERSITY DR. #359 
CORAL SPRINGS, FL 33071-6134 





Aviation Models 

Desktop, Diecast & 
Custom Models 
(800) 591-4823 
www.aviatioD-inodcls.coni 

Clieck out our sister website 

The Aviation History On-line Museum 
ww>v.a\iation-histor>.coni 



FOR SALE 



FLY 


The flUht StnCf | 


Without 
Wings! 

[^Superfofmance 

24 pu. Info Pack 
1-800-297-6253 






www.Superformance.coni 



SINGERS/ S>«Ls 

Unlimited Free Backgrounds 
Uom Original Standard Recordings! 
Thompson Vocal Eliminato r"^ 
VE-4 Free Brochure/Demo ^^flB^V^ 
24 Hour Owno/lnfo Una ."^^^W ^ 

LTSound Depi FL-1 7980 LT ParttvrayJjSbnia, GA 30058 
www.\^ocalEllmlrtator.comla.olFL. 



i-n-' imii' um.t j^. im.t^ jrrj«.-.-; j--4--m . 
I EQUIPMENT 

AIRPORT LIGHTING EQUIPMENT; Call MANAIRCO 
for your airport/heliport lighting needs. 97% of Re- 
pair Part orders shipped within 24 hours. 
(419)524-2121. http://www.manairco.com Free 
coloiog or e-mail manairco@manairco.com 

I MISCELLANEOUS | 



SHEEPSKIN SEATCOVERS 

Tailor Made For Your Aircraft Seats 



100°o Sheepskin Covers 

Now From 



single pislon ait- 
latt (iMigv seats 



«159. 



Rocky Mountain Sheepskin 
San Jose, Cupertino, OA 

1-800-428-7216 

Call For Free Brochure & Samples 

www.rmsheepskin.com 



AVIATION SERVICES 



USE PLANE SENSE 

Incorporate in Delaware 



Set up 0 Delaware corporation to buy your oiraolt. Coll or write 
for our raff KIT describing Delowore's unique tax and 
corporate odvantoges. 



We provide confidential 
quality service lor 
aircraft owners ot o 
reasonable rote. 



351 1 SilvHwIe Id, #1 05-F • Wilmington, DE USA 1 981 0 
3O2-477-980O • 800-321 COIP • fM 302-477-981 1 
[-■rf: ciHp@delrag.coin • hrtanwt: litlpy/dalreg.coni 




AIR COMBAT 




'JJlLLii 



No 

Right video included 
12 locatbns nationwide J l.^. 

800-522-7590 ^ ' 

www.aircombatusa.co 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



EARN $90,000 YEARLY repairing, not 
replacing, long cracks in windshields. Free 
video: 1-800-826-8523 US/Canada. 
www.glassmechanix.com 

Established New Jersey flight schcx)l tor sale. Owner re- 
tiring. It's all ready for an aviation businessman to take if 
over. Aircraft, flight instructors, offices, customers. Seri- 
ous inquiries only. Fax 212-767.5625 Attn: Jeff 



Padded Headset Ba; with most lieadsets! 



TRANSCEIVERS 




David Ckirk, Pettor, 
Softcomm, Telex, Fllghlcom, 
Flighnine, ASA. Marv Goklen, 
Avcomm, Sigtronics, Panttier, 
Sennheiser. Plantronlcs 



loom 
Vertex Standard 
JRC 



C3PS SYSTEfVlS 



PILOT SUPPLIES 





Sarmin, Lowrance 
AvMop 
Anywtiere Mop 



Jejapesen, ASA, 
Software, Flight Bogs, 
Flashlights, Hoods, 
Books, Supplies 
and much morel 



www.miirvaDlden.CDm 



SELLING FOR LESS SINCE 1963 

8690 Aero Drive. Suite 102 
(at Montgomery Field) 
San Diego. CA 92123 
Toll Free USA & Canada 
1-800-348-0014 
Other 858-569-5220 
Fax 858-569-4508 





PILOT SHOP 

Your online discount store: www.splnnerspltotsliop.com 

1-888-305-SPIN (7746) / 937-299-1318 
David Clark, Telex, ICOW, Jeppesen, ASA, Cencal and more 



§5"T 



QUESTIONS? 
CALL TOLL-FREE 

-8q0-634-0094 

MODEL AIR-680 



I OUR 

LOSS 
IS . 

YOURL 
JGAIN!^ 

I 30-DAy\ 
[ IWONEYl 
jBACK 

I UMITED 
QUANTITY 



I VISA, M/C, AMEX, DISCOVER 
PHONE ORDERS ACCEPTED 



' Electret 
I Mic. 



I 



Wairun Gioguire & Associates LLC 
229ELPUE5LC plsCE CLAYTON, CA 94517. USA 
Voice 925-673-9393 • FAX 925-673-0538 
www.warrengre90ire.com 



I 



SunglassesRx Lowest Prices on Prescription 
Sunglassses. Serengeti Aviator Single Vision 
$189.95. Visit us at WWW.SUNGLASSESRX.COM 



CLUBS/COOPERATIVES 



AVIATION MERCHANDISE 



AIRCRAFT FOR SALE 



GAY PILOT? 

National Gay Pilots Association 
• Magazine • Events 
• Networking 

Visit: www.NGPA.org 
Call: 972-233-9107 Ext. 203 
Write: NGPA, Dept. F, 13140 Coit Road, 
Ste. 320, LB 1 20, Dallas, TX 75240 



WATCHES 



fittGntio'" ' 



'<-'tors! 




AVIONICS 



3.6 Million New (nos) Parts 

For light singles to corporate, and homebuilt. ag. 
helicopters and warbird Check stock on our web site! 

Preferred Airparts, LLC, Kidron, Ohio 
800-433-0814 or 330-698-0280 

Please have part numbers when contacting us 



AVIATION MERCHANDISE 



THE PILOT'S RING 



Crafted by the same artists who produce many of the Nf^L 
Superbowl rings and olher ctiampionship rings. These cus- 
tom designed rings for pilots are for tfie special few who 
challenge the last frontier Choose 10K. 14K or 18K yellow or 
white gold or a fine white leweler s alloy to carry the symbol 
of flight and your personal rating A variety of precious or 
semi-preciOus stones are available to create the most 
personally significant lewelry you will wear in your lifetime. 

JOSTENS 

Call or wnte lor a free brochure to the following address: Jostens 
Pilol Rings. 2850 SW Cedar Hills Blvd #12 Beaverlon.OR 97005-1393 
Tel: 503-H5-5952 Fax: 503-533-9613 www.pilotnngs com 

93878 
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AEROSELEa OFFERS GREAT GIFTS FOR ALL AGES. 
BOOKS • VIDEOS • JACKETS • KIDS' ITEI*1S & MUCH MORE! 



~ ON-LINE SHOP ~ 

ivww.aeroselect.com 



End Bird 
Pollution! 




BLAST BIRDS OUT OF 



• Birds can't stand it - people can't hear it. 

• Birds leave your hangar and don't come bock. 

• GUARANTEED to solve your bird problems. 

• Don't settle for third-rate imitations. 

BIRDX»>»^^^ 800.662-5021 

300 N. ELIZABETH ST DEPT. FLY, CHICAGO, IL 60607 
312-BAN-BIRD FAX 312-226-2480 WWW.BIRD-X.COM 



mf BIRD CONTROL "X-PiRTS" SINCt 1964 



HANGARS 



Lose No Headroom 




BI-FOLD] 
DOORS! 




507-426-8273 



PO Boi 220 -A25 F.irl... MN 5S33J 



ffers "New Lift Strap" 



AIRCRAFT FOR SALE 



<§^lpine Air 

Pilots: 

• Laid off? 

• Over 60? 

• Just starting? 

• Tired of flying for others? 

F.B.O.'s: 

• Need more work? 

• Need more profit? 

• Need turbine aircraft to expand? 

• Need less competition? 

• Need larger cargo aircraft? 

Own Your cargo twin-turbine Beech 99 
or Beech 1900! Fly it under our part 135 
certificate. New and exciting owner/operator 
program offers: 

•In-house financing for your airplane with 10% 

down @ prime -i-l .5%, and 
•No-hassle 30-da y repurc hase policy, and 
•No fees, No points, No credit checks! 
•Immediate availability with complete support 

package 

All that is needed is belief in your abilities, and 

a small amount of capital. 

For information call (801) 373-1508 Jon Barrie 

www.alpine-aircom 
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Two Place Helicopter Kit 




ycoming Engine 
Gc.ir & Sh.-iH driven 
Dual controls 
41 30 Chromoly steel 



CHR 



Website: www.acehelicopter.coni 

Into I'aik & \ iiii'o - S35.<HI 
Coasti-uctioii l'lan.s & manual - $15(t.(Mt 



.\sk iilNUit «ur Silver. Silver 1'lu.s. 
Gold & riatiiuun (•rniipinns 

Call as about oiii' iic^i Traiiiins C'rntcr 

Phone; (807) 222-2474 



EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION 



150 Airlines Are Recruiting Today! lOO's of Airlines to Hire 
7.000+ Pilots in '03, Majors. Nationals. Regionals. Click 
www.iet-iobs.com or call 800 JET-JOBS (538-5627) 

AvjobS.com - BEST AVIATION CAREER 
SOURCE! New job listings doily, resume 
services, high employer visibility. 6500-t- 
componies. www.avjobs.com 303-683- 
2322 

Wash Your Way Thru' Pilot Training Detailing Small Air- 
craft for Fun & Profit. Bravo Aircraft Cleaners. Free in- 
formation. www.bravoac.com 713-867-9490 



ADVERTISERS... 

Advertise your products and services 
in a low-cost environment that sells. 
Millions of your prime prospects can be 
found in the industry leading titles of 
Hachelfe Filipacchi Media U.S., Inc. 

To place a classified ad, simply call us 
Toil-Free and reserve your space today! 

1-800-445-6066 

(9am-5pm EST) 
or Fox your order to 

212-767-5624. 
For subscription inquiries call 
1-800-678-0797 



The Whopper 
Flying Machine 

www.countdowntokittyhawk.org 




WHEN THE Wrights returned 
to Dayton in the fall of 1902, 
they immediately set to work 
on designing an entirely new flying ma- 
chine. They called it their Flyer to distin- 
guish it from their previous gliders, for it 
was indeed much more. This machine, 
they knew, needed a much stronger and 
more rigid structure to carry the weight 
and withstand the vibrations of pro- 
pellers and its powerplanL 

The Flyer first took shape in a prelimi- 
nary sketch Wilbur drew on brown 
wrapping paper, showing the top, side 
and front views of the machine. It was 
much larger and heavier than its prede- 
cessors — seven feet high, 19 feet 9 inch- 
es in length, with a weight of 605 pounds 
(without pilot), sporting a 40.3-inch 
wingspan and over 500 square feet of to- 
tal wing area. Compared to earlier, more 
graceful gliders, it was a rather ugly 
duckling, more squat and stumpy. 

The Flyer v/as also sturdier. The ribs 
were built up of two pieces of wood, 
tacked and glued in place over support- 
ing blocks. The end bows were pieces 
of specially bent wood used in carriage 
building, and the Wrights covered the 



wings, top and bottom, with a tightly 
woven muslin known as "Pride of the 
West." It came straight off the bolt, 
with no additional doping to make it 
more airtight. 

Each wing was built in three sections, 
with final construction to take place once 
they had arrived at Kitty Hawk in the fall. 
The two outer bays were warped, but 
this time the central bay, which had to 
support a pilot, engine and drive mecha- 
nism, was rigid by necessity. A hip cra- 
dle provided wing-warping and rudder 
operation, and there was a hand control 
for the elevator, a double-surfaced de- 
sign the Wrights hoped would carry a 
big part of the flight load, especially in 
the first moments off the ground. 

There were two other significant 
changes. Most distinguishable was the 
droop of the wings, which appeared too 
weak to support their weight, the tips 
being a full 10 inches lower than the 
central wing section. This droop was de- 
liberate, meant to minimize wind gusts 
fi"om the side. Not as noticeable was the 
lack of symmetry. The Flye/s right wing 
was four inches longer than its left This, 
the Wrights realized, was needed to pro- 



vide additional lift for the motor and ac- 
cessories, which were 50 pounds heav- 
ier than the pilot, who lay on the left side 
of the central section. 

The Wrights were excited, through- 
out the summer, as their "whopper fly- 
ing machine," as Orville called it, began 
to take shape. This trip to Kitty Hawk, 
they knew, would be unlike those of the 
past. Before, the emphasis had been on 
testing new theories and verifying the 
results of testing done the previous win- 
ter. This time their goal was different. 
Success would be nothing less than get- 
ting a powered machine off the ground 
and sustaining and controlling its flight. 

Uiis "Kitty Hawk Moment" is brought to 
you by the EAA, whose Countdown to Kit- 
ty Hawk program, presented by Ford Mo- 
tor Company, includes an exact flying re- 
production of the Wright Flyer. It is the 
centerpiece of the EAA's national tour 
during 2003, which will conclude with a 
five-day celebration at Kitty Hawk, North 
Carolina, where the Wright Flyer will fly 
again at exactly 10:35 a.m. on December 
1 7, 2003, commemorating 100 years of 
powered flight □ 
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IT HAS AN AMAZINGLY COMFORTABLE. ; 
AVAILABLE POWERFOLD™ 3RD-R0W SEATING TH 



ABLE CLIMATE-CONTROLLEB LEATHER-TRIMMED INTERIOR AND 
ATTENS INTO THE FLOOR WITH THE PUSH OF A BUTTON. NOT TO 



MENTION. IT S THE ONLY FULL-SIZE SUV AWARDED THE U.S. GOVERNMENT S DOUBLE 5-STAR iitri^iiir FRONTAL CRASH 



TEST SAFETY RATING FOR THE THIRD YEAR IN A ROW. FORD EXPEDITION WILL OUICKLY TRANSPORT 



INNER PEACE 




IF YOU HAVEN'T LOOKED AT FORD LATELY 



LOOK AGAIN. 
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Run with tlie jets. 
Spend vvilh the tui'boprops 



Want true jet performance at a turboprop price? Fly the new Citation CJl. You can own it for less than 
any other factor}'-new jet built today - and most twin turboprops. Yet at 381 knots (438 mph), it's 
50 percent faster than the turboprop it typically replaces. It also climbs more quickly, ranges 
fanher and cruises nearly two miles higher. While costing less to operate. Guaranteed. 
For the full rundown, call 1-800-4- CESSNA. Or go to CJl.Cessna.com/run01. 
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Cessna 

A Textron Company 



WRITE NO. 535 ON READER SERVICE CARD 



Cc; 



